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Thk Compiler presents the present work to the 
Instructors of youth with much ditHdence. Ho was 
informed that the style of the Brief Sm vey of Ilis- 
tory and the History of India, was adapted only foi> 
youths in the* higher classes; and that a book in 
easier language was desirable. Before attending to 
the completion of those works, therefore, he deter¬ 
mined to make the experiment of providing a work ' 
for the tender capacities of those who wore but feel¬ 
ing their way to our language. The experience 
which < v has luid of the difficulty of adopting a nak¬ 
ed simplicity of style, in so refined and figurative a 
language as the English, makes him doubtful about 
the success of the present undertaking. But as it is 
indispensible to the progress of education that works 
of this humble character should be compiled, oven 
the failure of the present attempt may serve as a 
beacon for those who follow in the same track. It 
presents a brief and simple outline of the History of 
Bengal from the Voidyu dynasty to the close of Lord 
William Bentinck’s administration. Tins is a history 
with which every lad in Bengal should be familiar, 
mid the Compiler would fain hope that the interest 
of the subject may be found some compensation for 
the mode in which it 1ms been treated. 
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, ;. ./The works which have furnished the materials for 
the present compilation have been the following :— 

Mill’s History of British India. 

Stewart’s History of Bengal. 

Orme’s Historical Fragments. 

Auber’s History of India. 

Bruce’s Annals of the East India Company. 

The Seir Mutakherin. 

Sir John Shore’s Minute on the Revenues. 

Mr. James Grant’s Analysis of the Revenues of Ben¬ 
gal. 

Hamilton’s History of Dinagepore. 

Sterlings Memoir on Orissa. 

The Oriental Miscellany. 

Briggs’s Ferishta’s History of Bengal. 

Reports of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons. 

Yansittart’s Narrative. 

Verelst’s View of Bengal. 

Raynal’s History of the European Se ttlements. 


J. C. M. 


Scram pore, Dec. 27, 1838. 
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HISTORY OF BENGAL, 


SECTION £. 

Bengal is that division of India in which the 
Bengalee language is spoken and written. It has 
the sea on the South; on the North and the East it 
is bounded by mountains and forests ; the commies 
on the West are inhabited by a number of wild lull 
tribes, who have never become Hindoos It is sup¬ 
posed to contain about thirty millions of inhabitants. 

The early history of Bengal is very obscure, We 
cannot tell when the Hindoo religion first began to 
be taught in it. It is supposed that the first inha• 
bitants were not Hindoos, bin of the same race as 
the Hill tribes on the West. When the Brahmans 
came into it they brought the Hindoo religion, just 
as the Mahomedans brought with them the religion, 
of Mahomed. Neitln > can we tell when the present 
Bengalee language was formed. *W c lind many words 
it which are neither Sungskrit, nor Arabic, nor 
A 



HISTORY OF BENGAL. 


; we therefore suppose, that there \vi 
language, used by the original inhabitants, 
which is lost. The present Bengalee character is the 
same as the Nagree, only a little different in form. 

It is supposed that Gour was the most ancient city 
in Bengal. Some even say that it was built more 
than two thousand five hundred years ago. From 
it, the whole country is some time called Goureeya. 
Gour is in the‘North of Bengal. The capital of the 
Fast of Bengal was Sonargong, or Soovumu-gram, 
about eight miles from the modern city of Dacca”. 
From the most ancient times, this part of Bengal 
was celebrated for its very fine cotton cloths. More 
than eighteen hundred years ago. they used to bo 
taken far away to Europe, to the great city of Home. 
They were highly prized there, and were called by 
the Romans JZorpcis. which is the Bengalee name for 
cotton. It is not improbable that the vessels which 
were engaged in this trade, went up the great river, 
the .?udma ; to Sonargong, to purchase their mer¬ 
chandize. 

The chief city of the West of Bengal was Satgong, 
not vei far north of Hooghly. It was known to 
the Romans. It is also mentioned in the Poorans 
as Suptu-gram , or the seven villages. It was the 
groat port of Bengal, which nearly all the sea¬ 
borne trade was brought. All these three cities, 
Goar donargoug, and Satgong, are now in utter 
ruin; • 

Fd‘' on hundred years ago Bengal was part of me 
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empire of Mugiul, now South JBehar. Tbfe 
; egpifal of that empire is supposed to liave been Pali- 
bothra, or Patalipolra; which some consider the same 
us Patna. After the fall of the Mngud empire, there 
was a race of kings of the name of Pal, who wei •' 
Boudhists. They had dominion in Bengal, but whe- 
tlier they ruled the whole country, cannot be disco¬ 
vered. The founder of this family has left a great 
monument of his reign! in the vast pond of Muliee- 
pall-diggyV hi the Dinagepore district. It is sup¬ 
posed that after llie dynasty of the Pals came the 
Voidyu. family of the Sens. They were the last 
Hindoo kings of Bengal; but their history P very 
obscure. 

According to the Hindoos, Adisoor was the 
founder of ihe . c -en family, and he reigned in the year 
]06o, mat ‘s, less than eight hundred years ago. It 
?«*** ¥ ft* uc v„,s vexed with the i.ral.mmw 
<»t Bengal, because they did not know their religious 
duties. Others say, that, during the reign of the 
-Boudhist kings of the family of Pa], the brahmuns 
Jiad become extinct. Adisoor sent to the king ot 
Kunouj, and asked him to send five brahmuns well 
instructed in the shastrus. He did so; these bra. - 
mans brought with them five servants, and from 
these brahmuns are descended the high east bruh 
minis of Bengal; from their servants are descended 
the knyustu*. 

Btillabsen is said io have been the son of Adkuir. 
Bid vti\ lately there has been dug up in the east ci 
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^Bengal a copper plate which was engraved it 
Sys of the Voidyu kings. It states that the father 



of Bullal-sen was Vijuy-sen. Again, the Ain Ak- 
•bery says, that Sook-sen was the father of Bull ah 
But there is proof that Adisoor was not the* father 
of Bullal. Adisoor invited Jive brahmuns from Kun- 
oiij ; and Bullal-sen, hen their descendants had be¬ 
come very numerous, is said to liave separated them 
into classes, and established the order of Koolins. 
Plow could the brahmuns have multiplied so greatly 
m one reign? We conclude, therefore, that Adieoor 
was not the father of Bullal, but was of some .preced¬ 
ing family j and that Vijuy-sen was really his father, 

• 1 1 id the founder of that royal race. 

Bullal-sen is fabled to have been the son of the 
Bromhapooter river, which took the form of a brah- 
mun. He was one or the most powerful of the na¬ 
tive kings'of Bengal, and is said to have reigned fifty 
' ears. He resided generally at Vikiampore, near' 
iSonargongy but occasionally lived at Go'ur, which 
was considered the capital of the country. lie di¬ 
vided the bra limira and kayustiis into various ranks, 
which they still retain. The most virtuous he made 
Jcaolius; but unfortunately ho made this rank here- 
uiury, which has been a great misfortune ;.o the 
ountry; because the’present koolins have all the 
honour, and but few of the virtues of their ancos 
Iu his time the country was divided into five 


parts. 


1* Barmdro, with the Muiianunda o.i the .vn , 
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na (Ganges) on tlie south; the Koorootoya 
east, and other governments on the north. 

2. Bmujn; east from the Koorootoya to the Brum- 
bnpootjgr, The capital of Bengal, Vikrampore, which 
a: we have said, was near Dacca, was situated in 
Bungu. 

8. Bagrec , the Delta, called also Dwipa^ or tlie 
"d; it had three sides, the Bhaguruttee river on 
he west; the Pudma on the east; the sea on the 




south. 

. Rahrcc . It had the Bhaguruttee and the Pnd- 
m the north and the east; and other kingdoms 
■" ‘he west and south. 

• . Jfitfiila, having the Muhanunda and Gour on 
U east; the Bhaguruttee on the south ; and other 
dries on the west and south. 

Bulkl sen was succeeded by his eon, Jmkhinun- 
.n, about the year 1116. He is said to hmcpav.t- 
>eautified the city of Gour, and to have called it 
af *r his own name, Lukhnouty. He was succeeded 
v Mudhoo-sen? after whom came Kcsava-sen, and 
fbially Soo-seu. This prince the Hindoos consider 
s the last of this family. But the Mahomed-- As¬ 
ians make out two more kings, called ISowjch, 
i Luklnnuneya; how to reconcile these accounts,i 
- know not. When the Mahomedans nrst mvad 
Bengal in the year 1203. v was Luklm.u eya, oi 
ikhcmon. who was on the throne and he kept Vis 
urt at JSuddea. 


A.S 




We proceed now, to speak of the conquests of the 
Moosulmans. Their empire began with their pro¬ 
phet, Mahomet, who died in the year 640. Not 
long after his death, they subdued many kingdoms 
jii Europe, Asia and Africa, and became the most 
powerful people then in the world. Before the year 
1000 , they had conquered all the countries west of 
the Indus. In that year, Mahmood, the King of 
Guzni, which lay sixty miles we4t of that river, < amc 
with a large army into Hindoos tan. He plundered 
it of much spoil, and then returned to his own ca¬ 
pital. Seeing how easy it was to conquer the Hin¬ 
doos. he came into the country twelve times in twen¬ 
ty-five years; put to death many thousands of i he 
Natives; broke down the Hindoo temples and image?, 
and plundered the country. He did not, however, 
take possession of any provinces, except those on the 
Indus.* Ills capital still continued to be at Guzni, 
west of that river. Ilis suocc ssors became gradually 
v.' ik, and the Hindoos courageous, and they retook 
many of the places which he had conquered. 

At length, a very powerful Mahomedan chief 
destroyed his kingdom , and established a new 
dynasty west of the Indus. This was Mahomed 
o' Chore* The kingdom of Chore was therefore 
* 01.1 nded on the ruiU5 in Guzni, about two hundred 
years after the first Mahomedan invasion. Mahomed 
Ghory came with a powerful army to invade Irdia 
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o year 1191. The Hindoo kings in the north, 
e kings of Ajraere, of Goozefat, of Delhi, of Kiih- 
ouj,* were then quarrelling among themselves, and 
did not. unite to oppose the Mahomedans. Mahomed, 
in three years, conquered the whole of northern 
India. He utterly destroyed- all the old and power¬ 
ful Hindoo kingdoms in the north. Before this time, 
although the Mahomedans had often over-run the 
country, there had still been a Hindoo king in Delhi. 
Mahomed, however, resolved to keep the country 
which lie had conquered. Hence he made his own 
general, Kootub-ood-deen, governor tf Delhi, and 
ordered him to send armies to conquer the whole 
country. After the death of hi? master, Kootub 


<§L 


became independent ; and he was, in reality, the first 
Mahomcdan Emperor of India. 

Kootub wishing to enlarge hi? kingdom, em 
Bukhtiyar Khilijy, his general, to conquer Debar, 
He succeeded with great ease, and then Kootub 
"ordered him to go on and conquer Bengal. The 
King of Bengal at that time was Luklmnm-sen, of 
the old Voidyu family. By Mahomedan writers he 
is called Lukhmuneya. lit* was the hist Hindoo 
King ox Bengal. He sonv. limes resided at Gour, 
but uum commonly at Jsuddea. He was born after 
his father's death, and was, therefore, from his birth, 


a mug. When the Mahomedans invaded Bengal 
he was eighty years old, and was much esteemed 
for iustice and generosity. Bukhtiyar, came to tlw-- 
coniines of Bengal in 1203, and prepared to invade 
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(.country. The brahmuns then went to the Ki 
told him that it was foretold in the shastras, 
that Bengal would be subdued by the Turks; and 
that the Turks \ ere now come. They advised him, 
therefore to take his family and his treasure and to 
fly. The King said lie was a very old man, and 
would not leave Nuddea. The nobles and the brah¬ 
mans, instead of remaining to assist the aged mon¬ 
arch fled with their goods ini o Orissa. Ko prepara¬ 
tion had been made to resist Bukbtiyar. He march¬ 
ed with his army through Bengal, and approached 
Nuddea. On arriving near it, be left his troops in 
a wood and entered the city with only seventeen 
horsemen. He advanced to the palace; the King 
had sat down to a meal. Hearing that the enemy 
was upon him, he leaped out at a back door, threw 
himself into, a boat, and fled to Orissa. But other 
accounts say that he fled to Vikramporo, the old 
capital of Buugu, near Dacca. Nuddea * ubmitted 
to Bukbtiyar; the Hindoo kiugdom of Bengal be¬ 
came extinct, and from the taking of Nuddea in 
120o } to the batik? of PInssay in 17o7, namely, for 
more than five hundred and fifty years rhe Hindoo- 


of Bengal continued under the Mahoraedans; they 
did not make a single effort to be free Bukbtiyar 
marched from Nuddea to v*-our; and took the city 
with case. He pulled down the Hindoo temples. 


and h;filt Malwmedan mosques with the materials. 
In the cmu>,i of one year, the whole of Bengal w;u 
entirely subdued by him. But it is raid by some 
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^t}/e country about Sonargong v'&s not at fi 
ccd, but continued for some years independent. 
And it appears also that ome of the frontier pro¬ 
vinces were not completely subdued. A year after 
the conquest of Bengal, Bukhtiyar marched an ar¬ 
my into Assam. He moved up the left bank of the 
Brumhapooter for ter, days, and then crossed it by a 
stone bridge of twenty-two arches. This i c probably 
the same .stone bridge which still exists. He then 
went up into the mountains, and was defeated. He 
returned ashamed and broken hearted ; and he died 
three years after lie had couquered Bengal. Being 
at a gr< ‘U distance from Delhi, lie did as he liked; 
he proclaimed himself independent; he read the 
khootba in his own name; and he distributed the 
conquered lands of the Hindoos among his own Khi- 
Jijy officers. Thus they became so powerful that, 
after this, they often made whom they would go¬ 
vernor of Bengal. 

On the death of Bukhtiyar, bis officers immedi¬ 
ately chose one of their own number as Governor, 
and he took the title of King. The Etnpero: of 



Delhi, hearing of this, sent an army which conquered 
the country and Aly Mercian was appointed Sooha- 
dar. Soon after; Kootub-ood+deen, die Emperor oi 
Delhi died, and Aly Mercian made himself indepen¬ 
dent. But as be b< came very arrogant, the Khilijy ■ 
chiefs assassinated him, and made Gyas-ood-deen. 
governor. Ho kept his court at Gear, and adornou 
the city with many noble buildings. He was a great’ 
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tCiactor to die country. lie erected a cause' 
*®$J)und> from Nagore, the capital of Beerbhoom, to 
Debcote, east of Gour. This rood extended ten days’ 
journey; and people were thus enabled easily to 
cross the country, even during the rains. lie was 
impartial in his decisions, and made no distinction 


between Hindoos and Mahomedans. lie was also 
very, powerful; he made the Rajahs of Assam, Tir 
hoot, and Tipperali pay tribute. Thus he reigned 
happily ten years ; but at length, he revolted against 
the emperor, who sent an army and defeated him. 
He died on the field of battle, in 1227. 

In the next ten years there were three other go¬ 
vernor^ and. then Toghan Khan was appointed Soo- 
badar, in 237. Six years after, ha marched into 
Orissa, and fought a battle with the Hindoos. They 
d * ecl hin b <™d pursued him to his capital, Gour, 
which place, as well as Nagore, in Beerbhoom, they 
besieged. Toghan Khan .was so presse d by them 
that lie sought the aid of the emperor, wlu> sent 
Timur Khar to his assistant with an army. But 
Timur was so much pleased with Bengal, that he 
determined to keep it himself; and hence, a battle 
ensued between him and Toghan. They Hindoos 
were not a little amused, to see two Mdroaulmun 


governors thus fighting with each other. Toghan 
was defeated; but was allowed to leave the country 
whh all his property. Soon after, he was made 
Soobadar v? Oude Timur governed Beng d two 
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253 Mullik Yuzbek was appointed governorT 
e determined to take revenge on the King of Oris¬ 
sa ; two battles were fought with success; ill the 
third he was defeated, and loot his elephants. Re¬ 
turning to Gour, lie next invaded Sylhet, and ob¬ 
tained much plunder. Hearing that the Emperor 
at Delhi was very weak, he declared himself inde¬ 
pendent; and soon after marched into Assam, but 
was entirely defeated, and died of his wounds. This 
was the second time the Mahometans had invaded 
Assam, and returned in disgrace. On the death of 
Mullik, Jelal was sent from Delhi to govern Bengal. 
While he waremployed in subduing some indepen¬ 
dent Hindoo Rajahs, the governor of Karrah came 
down, and took and plundered Gour. Jelal was 
killed in action, and his opponent was made Sooha- 
dar of Bengal, through the presents which he sen? 
to Delhi. 
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In 1277 Addcon Togrol became Governor of this 
country. He entered Tipperah, plundered ir of 
much wealth, and of a hundred elephants* Hav¬ 
ing heard that Balin, his master at Delhi, was dead, 
he proclaimed himself King ot Bengal. The Empc - 
ror, however, was not dead, though ho was very old. 
lie sent two armies, one after the oth< to subdue 
this rebel, but both were defeated. Enngcdat this, 
he collected Ids forces, and marched in person against, 
the Soubadar. Togrul ilea with all his wealth and 
troops into Orissa. The Emperor pursued him, and 
encamped for some days near him. One day, V;, 
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Shah, a brave general in the Emperor's a 
anced with forty horsemen into the camp of the 
rebel. He at once entered the tent of Togrul, and 
shouting ‘ victory to King Balin,’ put every one he 
met to the sword. The rebel Soobadar fled alone 
to the river. Mahomed followed him close, engaged 
him in the stream, and cut off his head. As soon 
as his troops heard of this, they fled. The Emperor 
obtained much plunder and returned to Gout, and, 
in 1282, made his own son, Nazir-ood-deen, Go* 
vernor of Bengal. Four years after this, Kei Kobad, 
the son of Nazir, became Emperor of Dellii, but 
gave hunself up to amusement. His father wrote 
him a letter, and begged him to attend to business, 
and give up pleasure; but it had no effect. He, 
therefore, i.lurched towards Delhi with an army; 

• id Kei Kobad marched out to meet him. While 
the two armies lay in sight of each other, the father 


begged to have an interview with his son. Kei Ko¬ 


bad Agreed fo this; bui by the advice of his wicked 
minister, ordered that his father, in approaching the 
throne, should prostrate himself ithre. times. As the 
old man entered his presenoa, and bent himself to 
the ground, his son, unable to bear the sight, leaped 
from the throne, and falling on ids father’s neck. 
Wept. A reconciliation now took place; Nazir-ood- 
deen spent many days with lus eon, and gave him 
much good advice; but when the son,returned to 
t,K ‘ pK^urcs of Delhi, lie forgot it all; and was 
soon after assassinated by his own ministers Durine 
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troubles Nazir-ood-deen remained indepe 
in Bengal. 

In the year 1293 a new dynasty ascended the 
throne of Delhi. The great Alla-< od-deen became 
Emperor, and determined to conquer tho Deccan. 
Nazir made his humble submissions to the Empe¬ 
ror; but as he dreaded the violence of his temper, 
he resigned his government. He was however con¬ 
firmed in the government of Gour, and the districts 
near it. Alla-ood-deen divided Bengal into two 
parts, an . made Bahadoor Khan the Governor of the 



outli eastern part. He fixed his seat at the ancient 
capital of Sonargong. In a few years Buhadoor be¬ 
came very tyrannical, and made himself independent. 
Mahomed Togkfc, who had become the Emperor of 
Delhi, marched against him. On the Emperors 
march to Sonargong, old Nazir-ood-deen met him 
with presents, and was Confirmed as governor of 
Gour. 1 1 ) dicil in 1325, alter having govern* d this 
province forty-three year.:. Buhadoor, not able to 
resist the Emperor, submitted t;> him. He was par¬ 
doned on condition of giving up all his treasures. 
For fifteen years after tills, Bengal continued under 
two governors.; but when Mahomed Togluk, the Em¬ 
peror, had become hateful to all his subjects, one 


Fukeer-cod-deen, the armour bearer of tho governor 
of Sonargong, gained over the troop and made 
himself ouster of Bengal. lie struck the coin and 
*vad the khootba in his own name; theemoeror was 
too weak to subda* him. He fixed his residence . 
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gong. Soon after, coveting the whole coun 
inarched against Gour, but was taken prisoner 
and put to death, after a reign of two years. Fukeer- 
ood-deen was succeeded by one Mobarik Aly; but 
at the end of seventeen months he was assassinated 
by Shums-ood*deen, who took possession of the 
whole kingdom. He was, in fact, 1 the first indepen¬ 
dent Mahometan King of Bengal* Thus this pro¬ 
vince which had been conquered in 1203, by the 
Mahomedans, remained subject to Delhi, a hundred 
and forty years, and then becfame independent. And 
it remained under its own independent Mahomedan 
Kings from the year 1343 to 1376, for a period of 
two hundred and thirty-three years. In 1676 it 
was subdued by the Mogul Emperor of Delhi, the 
great Akbar and became a soobeh of the Empire. 


SECTION III. 

As soon as Shums-ood-deen was firm in his throne, 
he inarched against the King of Tipperah, and plun¬ 
dered him of money and elephants. It was from the 
forr^ts in the east of Bengal, streidling from Sylhet. 
to Tipperah and Chittagong, tlwt the country has 
, jw . ; i 1 ’' 1 ' with Shums-».*od- 

dee!) removed the seat of government. irom Sonar- 
gwng to Peruya, not for from Gour. Ten years after 
bis accession, he made war on the imperial Gover¬ 
nor of Beliar. The emperor of Delhi, fcroze, deter¬ 
mined to punish him and to re-cOnquer Bengal, am! 

. - .i • do vn with an army. Sliuins-ockl-deeh left his 
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lend Peruya, and himself returned to So- k 
Peruya was easily taken. The Emperor 
then marched against Akdalla, a large fort near So- 
nargong, in wbieh the king of Bengal had shut him¬ 
self up ; but he was unable to take it; and as the rains 
had set in, he made peace and returned to Delhi, In 
the year 1357, the king of Bengal sent presents to 
Delhi, and the Emperor, seeing he could not conquer 
that province, acknowledged its independence and 
also fixed its limits. Sliums-ood-deen after this lived 
without anxiety, and built Hazeepore, opposite to 
Patna, now famous for its fair. After he had govern¬ 
ed Bengal sixteen years, his son Sekunder ascended 
the throne in the year 1358. 

When the Emperor heard that Shums ood-deon 
was dead, he got together an army and marched 
into Bengal. Sekunder, after his father's example, 
shut himself Up in Akdalla. The Emperor s troops 
besieged it, but when the rains .>ct in, they were 
obliged to give up their designs; and the Emperor, 
on receiving*a present of elephant . withdrew. In. 
.13fi 1 Sekunder erected the great Adina mosqv. 


near Peruya, of which there are some remains, which 
shew tha f it must have been magnificent indeed, lie 
had two wives ; by the one, seventeen sons; by th n 
<,r oer, one. This son knowing that his stepmotlu * 
was contriving to destroy him, fled from the palace, 
and raised an army. His aged father marched out 
with his troops to meet him; a battle eusued, and the 
4> - ! king was killed. The sou, who was called Gyns- 
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i-deen, ascended the throne, and immediai 



the eyes of all Ills brothers; but he afterwards 


governed the country with great justice for six years* 
He invited the celebrated Persian poet Hafiz to his 
Court, but lie refused to come on account of the dis¬ 
tance. The king died in 1373, and his son, and then 
his grandson, mounted the throne. The latter was 
dethroned by Gunesh, a Hindoo, the chief of Be- 
touria. Here then we have a Hindoo on the throne 
again. His countrymen naturally expected that he 
would do much for them and their religion. But 
Gunesh found the Mahomedans so powerful, that he 
was obliged to leave the Affghan zemindars their 
estates. He, however, built many Hindoo temples 
at Peruya. He was so much beloved by all his sub¬ 
jects, that after his death the rdoosulin a ns demand¬ 
ed his body to burv it, and the Hindoos claimed it 
to burn. His son Cheitmul ucc ;ded him, but for¬ 
sook the Hindoo religion He removed the court 
from Peruya to Gour, and adorned that city with 
buildings beyond all his predecessors* The magni- 
ticent mosque, the baths, the reservoir, the caravan¬ 


serai, usually called JeUaly, wore built by his orders. 


He governed with groat equity, and died in 1409, 
and was succeeded by his son Ahmed Shah. A lit¬ 
tle before this time, the great Timur, or Tamerlane, 
came with an iuimese ermy of' Moguls across the 
Indu*. He conquered Delhi, put many thousands 
t<> death and proclaimed himself Emperor. But 
" ,-t ‘'' ' had been in India a year, he quitted it and 
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^turned. In consequence of the irruption < 
r, the empire of Delhi fell to pieces. One Go¬ 
vernor after another declared himself independent. 
Malwa, Goozerat, Khandesli and J uanpore, each be¬ 
came separate kingdoms. Of these new kingdoms 
that of Juanpore lay nearest to Bengal, audits king 
Ibrahim invaded that country, and took away many 
prisoners. Ahmed Shah, the king, unable to cope 
with him, sent a letter to Shah Hoch, the grandson 
of Timur, at Herat, to beg his protection. He im¬ 
mediately wrote to Ibrahim to say, that if he did not 
desist, he would come and separate his soul from his 
body. After this we hear no more of Ibrahim V in- 
vation of Bengal. Ahmed died in 1426, leaving no 
son; with him this brief Hindoo dynasty came to ari 
end. It gained the throne by'accident; and it did 
nothing to restore the Hindoo faith, for the second 


prince became a Mahomodan, and even caused many 
of his Hindoo subjects to embrace that, religion. 

The Mahomedan nobis now raised Nazir MuJ 
to the throne in 1426. He reigned thirty-one years, 
but nothing is remembered of him, except that he 
built the fortifications round Gour, and erected its 
splendid gates. He was succeeded by his son Bar- 
bek Shah. He wafc the first to introduce Abyss!- 
niau and negro slaves into his court, who did p»< 4. 
mischief to the realm. He reigned seventeen years; 
his son, seven years; the latter djhig without is>ue\ 
the nobles raised -Futteh Shah to the throne. I he 
Abissinians had now* become very insolent and pow- 
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ad as the king endeavoured to restrain th 
put him to death. The chief eunuch then be¬ 
came king, and took the name of Sultan Shall Zadn. 
In eight months, he was assassinated by Mulk An- 
diel, an Abyssinian, his general in chief, a man of 
very great abilities, who himself now became sove¬ 
reign of Bengal. He added new buildings to the city 
of Gour; but both Ids reign and that of his son did 
not exceed four years. To the latter succeeded 
Muzuffir Shah, a great tyrant, who became odious 
o the people. His Vizier, Hussein Shall Sheriff', 
of Mecca, rebelled and besieged him i:i his capital* 
The King marched out and gave him battle; twenty 
thousand were slain in the fields before Gour; and 
among them was the king himself. 

S; ud Hussein Shah ascended the throne of Ben¬ 
gal, in 1489. He was without doubt the most pow¬ 
erful among all the sovereigns of Bengal. He wa^ 
descended from the prophet Mahomed. On his first 


arrival in Bengal he was in a very humble situation ; 
Hit the Cazy of Chandpore. hearing v>f his illustrious 
descent, gave him his daughter in marriage. 1L 
* radually rose to be prime minister, and at length 
king of Bengal. After the battle in which Muzuthr 
Shall, his master, lost Ids life, he gave up the city 
of Gour to be plundered by his troops. After several 
days’ plunder, Syud Hussein ordered his soldiers to 
desist; but on tueir refusal, he put twelve thousand, 
to death. On ascending the throne, he determined 
to reform the government. His first step was tc 
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^ pctiks , who had so often assisted in 

dethroning the sovereign. His next step was to 
dismiss all the Abyssinians. . They were expelled 
from northern Ilindoostan, and proceeded into the 
Deccan, where they became famous under the name 
of Siddees, 


<SL 


Having thus put the government in order, he 
ruled with great justice for twenty-four years. Be 
gieatly encouragcu the learned. He overran Oris- 
- a, and also that part of Assam which lies nearest 
to Bengal. During his reign, Hoosung, the last of 
tue independent kings of Juaupore was driven fron; 

kingdom. He sought refuge in Bengal, where 
the king settled a-princely pension on hi , The 
Emperor of Delhi, pursuing Hoosung, came to the 
borders of Bengal; but a treaty of peace was con¬ 
cluded between him and the Icing. By this agree 
merit, Behar, Tirhoot, and Sircar Sdruu, were ceded 
to the Emperor, provided he did net invade Bengal. 
Hussein died in 1520. He was succeeded by his 
son, Nusserit Shah. It was in his reign that Sultan 
Baber came dov. u from Cabul. and conquered Delhi, 
and In 1526 established the empire of the Moguls iu 
India. Nusserit made conquests in Behar, and aid¬ 
ed the dethroned Emperor of Delhi, Mahmoud Lodi. 
Upon this Baber marched against Mm, but the king 
prudently made his submission. He ^vas assassi¬ 
nated by the eunuchs of liis palace, whom he had 
treated cruelly, lie erected that noble building, the 
S^eat golden mosque, called the Son a Musj Id, at 
B 2 
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His son, Mahomed Shah, ascended the tlin 
was defeated and dethroned by the celebrated 
Shere Shah. 


Shere Shah was the greatest man among the Ma- 
homedans, who had yet appeared in Bengal. His name 
was originally Ferid; he acquired that of Shere, 
•which means a lion, from having cut down one of 
those animals in single combat. He was an Affghan. 
His grandfather came to India in search of service, 
and was engaged by Beloly Lodi, the Emperor of 
Delhi. Ilis father was afterwards appointed gover¬ 
nor of the district of Sasseram in Behar. 'On his 
father’s death, Shere obtained his paternal estate, 
but lost it twice through the opposition of his rela¬ 
tives. Just at this juncture the great Baber became 
emperor of Delhi. Shore repaired to his court, and 
was introduced to him. On tins occasion, he dili¬ 
gently studied the character, and the strength of the 
Moguls ; and remarked that it would be easy to drive 
taem back out of India; and that he thought he 
uld do it. Shere left the court, and returned to 
Dollar and by his talents and contrivance obtained 
7 bie government of it. At this time, Makmood, the 
json of the deposed emperor, Sekunder Lodi, carrm 
to Behar, and was made king of that country by the 
nobles. Shere had not power to oppose him, ard 
bier- fore marched under his standard to fight Hu 
iuuyoan, the son of Baber, the Emperor of Dei'.; 
When the armies came to engage, Shere went tnvr 
to the Moguls, and thus gave them the victory* 
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after Humayoon being called to Goozejraft, 
took possession of Beliar, and prepared to 
march against Bengal. The King, alarmed beyond 
measure, sent to the Portugueze at Goa, in the year 
1587, to come and assist him, and the Portugueze 
Governor General sent a fleet of nine ships to his 
aid ; but they came too late. This was the first time 
in which the Christians had appeared in Bengal with 
arms in their hands. On the approach of Shere, 
Mahomed, the king of Bengal, shut himself up in 
Gour ; but when provisions became scarce, he em¬ 
barked on board a boat and fled at first to Haric - 
pore, and from thence to Chunar, where Humayoon 
lay with his army. Gour opened its gates to Shere; 
but Humayoon advanced against him, and he was 
obliged to retire to Sasseram. It was at this time, 
that he obtained possession of Rhotas by artific . 
This place w r as situated on a high mountain, wiiic i 
overlooks the Soaue, and was reckoned on of the 
strongest forts in India. While Shere was making 
himself strong in Rhotas, Humayoon spent th»\e 
months in rioting at Gour. The rains now set in, 
and he found it necessary to return to Delhi. Shere 



posted his array on the route through which the 
Emperor must return, on the banks of the Curum- 
nassa; and arrested his progress. For three months 
the imperial army lay idle in the camp, not able ei¬ 
ther to advance or to go back. Humayoon, at length 
sent to say that if Shere would let him pass, he would 
give up Bengal and Bohar to him. Shere agreed 
£ 3 
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's, and swore on the Koran that he would 
-e the 3Ioguls. That very night while they were 
making merry in their camp, Shere crossed over, 
and put eight thousand of them to death. The 
Emperor escaped with a few friends. This event 
happened in 1539. Shere immediately hastened 
to Gour, and the day after his arrival assumed the 
power and the title of king of Bengal and Behnr. 
After spending a year in arranging the government, 
lie marched with 50,000 Affghans to attack the Em¬ 
peror. A battle was fought near Kunouj ; Humu- 
yoon was defeated, and Shere became Shere Shall, 
Emperor of Delhi. 

From the field of battle he returned to Bengal 
and divided it into districts. He settled the king¬ 
dom so admirably, that, it enjoyed peace during his 
reign. In 1541, he proceeded to Agra, and mount¬ 
ed the imperial throne. In 1515 he was killed by 
the bursting of a shell. lie employed fifteen years 
J:i fighting for the crown ; and lie enjoyed it only 
ii. ■: years. He left inahy glorious monuments. From 
S' nargoug in Bengal, to the Banks of the Indus, m 
distance of 2000 miles, he built caravanserais at 
every tage, and.sunk a well at the (list mice of ev< ry 
co y v for the benefit of the public, he ordered that 


at every stage, all travellers, without distinction, 
should be entertained at hi expence. He also 
adorned the road with rows of trees. flo was the 
iuut who ever employed a moimtcd post in India. 
During his reign highway robberies were unknown 
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is buried in a magnificent tomb at Sassorn 
the middle of an artificial lake, a mile square. 
His mausoleum is one of the most majestic edifices 
in India, but, under the present government, it is 
going fast to decay. 

Between the death of Shere Shah in 1545, and 
the conquest of Bengal by the Moguls, in 1576, dur¬ 
ing thirty-one years, four raonarchs filled the throne. 
Selim, the son of Shere, appointed one of his own 
relatives, Mahomed Khan Soor, his deputy in Ben¬ 
gal. I-fe continued faithful till the death of his 
master, when he rendered himself independent, and 
made some conquests in the district of Juan pore; 
but in lotjo he was defeated by the Imperial gene ¬ 
ral Behadue Shah, his pon, succeeded him ; and 
the your after his accession, marched against the 
Emperor of Delhi, who was defeated and slain in 
a battle fought at Monghyr. This confirmed Bo- 
hadur in the Government of Bengal and Bi har, a •• 



he gbverned those provinces in peace till tl 


lie year 


1560, when lie died, and was succeeded by his bo¬ 
ther, who, at the end of three years, died at Jour 
His son, a youth, was raised to the throne, but w.* s 
assassinated immediately after. Tollman, an illu - - 
rious Align an, of the tribe of Knrsani, then seized 
upon the throne in 1564. Soon after, lie despatch¬ 
ed an agent with valuable presents to the Emperor 
Akbar, with assurances of respect and attachment. 
This whe measure secured the peace of Bengal, ami 
enabled Tollman to extend his conquests. 
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^TKe powerful kings of Orissa had previously 
[us time extended their conquests in Bengal; and 
lienee the Ooriyas boast that their kingdom once 
extended to Trivenee on the Bhaguruttee. In the 
year 1550, Telinga Mukund Deb, ascended the 
throne of Orissa. He was the last independent king 
of that country; he is described as a man of great 
courage and abilities. The early part of his reign 
was passed in constructing works of public utility or 
superstition. Among other buildings, he founded a 
ghat and a temple at the sacred spot of Trivenee, 
which formed the northern boundary of his domini¬ 
ons. Soliman, tiie king of Bengal, however, deter¬ 
mined on the conquest of Orissa, and sent an army 
to attack Mukund, but the first effort was not suc¬ 
cessful. At length he sent his general, the terrific 
Kala-pahar, into Orissa, at the sound of whose ket¬ 
tle drum, according to the natives, the arms and legs 
of the idols dropped off for many a coss around. Ho 
v is by birth a brahmun ; but one of the processes 
of Gour having become enamoured of him, he turned 
3Ialit>mediin and married her, and then became the 
most violent, persecutor of the Hindoos mentioned 
in history . He entered Ojrissa w ith an army of Aflghan 
horse on the part of his master, defeated the rajah, 


and at once destroyed the independence of the coun¬ 
try. According to Mahomedan historians, this event 
took place in 1568 ; according toOoriya authoro;* s. 
in 1558. Kala-pahar was determined to leave no 
vestige of Iiindooism in Orissa* He persecuted the 
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with great fury, pulled down the temples, 
and destroyed the images. Aboye all, his rage was 
directed against the image of Jugunnath. On two 
former occasions, when Orissa had been invaded by 
foreign enemies, the priests fled with their idol into 
the mountains. When Kala-pahar approached the 
temple, the priests again fled with the god in a co¬ 
vered cart, and buried it in a pit on tiie banks of the 
Chilka lake. The conqueror was determined how¬ 
ever to have the image. After a long search, he 
traced the place of its concealment, dug up Shree 
Jeo, (us the Ooriya designate the idol.) and carried 
it oft on an elephant as far as the Ganges. Before 
his departure he broke every image at Pooree. On 
the banks ot the Ganges, he erected a large pile of 
wood, set it on fire, and cast the god in ; but a by¬ 
stander snatched the image from the flames, and 
threw it into the river. A faithful votary of Ju 
gunnath watched tiie half burnt image as it floated 
down {he stream, and when unperceived, took it up. 
and 'extracting from it the sacred part (the spirit) 
carried it carefully into Orissa. Thus fell t 1 inde¬ 
pendence of this country which had so long been 
governed by the royal racco ot Guju-putee, and 
Gunga-bungsu. Twenty-one years of anarchy fol¬ 
lowed the conquest of Kala-pahar; alter which the 
Ooriyas placed upon the throne the ancestor of the 
present rajah of Khoorda. But the STahomedans had 
now full possession of the country, and the rajah 
dwindled into a zemindar. 
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|piiman died in lo73. In consequence of ilie_ 
swing power of the Emperor Akbar lie never as¬ 


sumed the ensigns* of royalty. He sent presents to 
Delhi, and prufe'ssed to be a faithful subject; he was 
therefore allowed to keep possession of the country. 
His son, Daood Khan, mounting the throne, found 
that the treasury was very rich. His army is said 
to-have amounted to 1,80,000 men; he had also, 
according to report, 20,000 pieces of cannon. He 
determined to try his strength with the Emperor and 
began by attacking the nearest imperial garrison 
Akbar hearing of this, sent Monaim Khan, the vice¬ 
roy of Juanpore, with an army into Bengal and Be- 
har. The Rajah Todermul, a Hindoo, was the chief 
general under him. ^ Daood Khan had posted him¬ 
self at Patna. The Emperor’s generals besieged it, 
and Akbar himself also joined the camp, and attacked 
Ilaseepore, because he found that it supplied that 
(ity with provisions. Hazeepore was taken ; and its 
defenders w ere put to death. The Governor also was 
shut., and his head, together with those of the slaugh¬ 
ter :d troops, was put into a boat and sent to Daood 
Khan to terrify him. He did indeed take fright, and 
Getting on board of some sw'ift boat*, fled to Bengal. 
Patna now fell into the hands of the Emperor. He 
marched down to the pass of Terriagully, w hich the 
troops of Daood abandoned, as they feared to be 
treated like the garrison of Hazeepore.* Daood, hear¬ 
ing of this new' disaster, fled with his troops and his 
treasure to Orissa; there a very fierce batik* was 
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,t between the Moguls of Akbftr and tho AfFghnns 
Daood. The Moguls were victorious. Daood 
retired to Quttaek^ and seeing no hope of success, 
begged the mercy of the Emperor. It was granted, 
and he came into the Mogul camp, and signed and 
sealed a promise that he would never again oppose 
Akbar. On these terms he was allowed to keep 
his estates in Orissa. 


<SL 


Monaim Khan returned with the Emperor’s troops 
to Gour, and determined to make that city his resi¬ 
dence, But a pestilence broke out in 157o, from 
a cause which was not discovered; Thousands died 
daily; the living, wearied with burying the dead, 
threw their bodies into the river; this created a 
stench which only increased disease. The Governor 
was carried off by the plague. The city was at once 
depopulated, and from that day to this, it lias been 
abandoned. At the time of its destruction it had 
existed two thousand years. It was the most mac- 
nificent city in India, of immense extent, and tilled 
with the noblest buildings. It was the capital 0 f 


a hundred Icings; the seat of wealth and luxury. 
In one year was it humbled to .the dust, and now i: 
is the abode only of tygers and monkies, A few of 
the strongest edifices of stone and marble remain, 
but. all the brick buildings have been taken down, 
and the materials employed in building Moorshe- 
dabad. It was in the year in which Bengal became 
again a part of the Empire of Delhi, that it ancient 
ar.d noble capital became a desert. 
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'Op. the death of Monaim Khan, Bengal 
rder. Daood Khan broke his oath, took up 
arms, and drove the Moguls from Bengal. He as¬ 
sembled an army of 50,000 horse, and took post at 
Rajmahl. The troops of Akbar were soon collected 
from all parts, and laid siege to it. The Affghans 
defended themselves with courage; but their best 
generals one by one fell; so they lost heart, and 
fied. Daood himself fell into the hands of the Mo- * 
gul general, who cut off his head, and sent it to Ak¬ 
bar. On the death of Daood, the line of indepen¬ 
dent kings of Bengal became extinct, after having 
ruled the country for two hundred and thirty-si\ 
years. With Daood, the power of the Aflghans 
ended. For more than three hundred and fifty years 
they had been all powerful in Bengal ; that is to say, 
from the first year in which Bukhtiyar Khilijy first 
conquered it till the year in which the Moguls re¬ 
conquered it. In 1576 Bengal and Behar became 
part of the Mogul Empire. 


During the four centuries in which the Affghans 
held Bengal, the government is said-to have been 
thus conducted. The king or the viceroy chos. 
certain districts for his own domain. The other 
districts and estates which' had been taken from the 
Hindoos, were given to his officers: who divided the 
land among their dependents. From the revenue 
wii ch these officers received, they were obliged to 
keep up a certain number of troops. They were 
allowed a portion of the rent for their own support; 
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Winder they remitted to the royal treasury 
Hindoo landholders were deprived of theii 



lends, and suffered much poverty and pain; but they 
were often employed to manage the estates of the 
Affghans. • X'., 


SECTION IV. 

After the victory over Daood Khan at Rajmahl, 
the Emperor's general subdued Behar. and took the 
strong fort of Rhotas. A force was also sent into 
Orissa, to seize the properly of the late king; and 

the Rajah of Cooeh Behar was compelled to pay. 
tribute. 

But great disturbances soon broke out. The Mo- 
gul officers had driven out the Affghans, and taken 
possession of their estates. Akbar wished to intro- 
duce a better system of collecting the revenues ; he 
called upon the new .Mogul jnygeerdars to pay up 
the balances of the estates; and determined from 
time to time to change the zemindars, who were in 
fact only collectors. To this the Moguls would 
submit. They shaved their heads, put on mourning, 
and resolved to defend their newly acquired proper 
tv. At once, thirty thousand of Akbar’s own Mogul 
cavalry appeared in the field in rebellion against lam, 
and seized on the capital of Bengal. The came 
cause led the Moguls in Behar to rise in. arms and 
take possession of the country; and thus in 1580 
Bengal and Behar were again separated from the 
empire. The throno of Akbar was shaken by this 
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The rebels were his own troops, and o: 
tribe ; he could not depend on any of his offi¬ 
cers ; he suspected treachery every where. In this 
dilemma, he selected a Hindoo, the Rajah Torelmul, 
to command his armies, and sent him with a body 
of Hindoo Rajpoot troops to reconquer the revoted 
provinces. The Rajah acted with great spirit. He 
entered Eehar with his army, and prevailed on the 
Hindoo zemindars to refuse provisions to the rebels, 
many of whom, finding themselves unable to cope 
with him, abandoned the province. A 

But the Mahoinedan officers under the Rajah wen 
ill affected to him ; and he found no little difficulty 
in keeping his army together. The vizier at Delhi 
called upon many of them to pay up the balances due 
from them; and this occasioned great discontent. 
The Rajah represented tliis to the Emperor, and he 
deposed his chief minister. The affairs of Akbar’ 
were at this time brought to so low a state that he 
was obliged to ge to the houses of some of the old 
officers who had left iiis service, and to beg theca to 
return to court. Azim Khan was appointed gover¬ 
nor of Bebiir ; and he endeavoured to bring back the 
rebels by entreaty. Failing of success, lie went to 
Agra to represent the deplorable state of affairs to 


Akbar. The emperor felt that the Hindoo and the 
Mogul commanders could not act together; lie there¬ 
fore removed Rajah Torelmul from his office of gene¬ 
ral, and appointed Azim Khan governor of Bengal. 
At the tune he ordered all the troops which 
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/be spared to join him. The new soobadar. 

^ 'i ' dewing jealousies among the rebels, was enabled to 
reduce them one by one. The capital, Tondah, 
soon after submitted to him and by the year 1582 
t he whole country was subdued and peace restored. 

It is supposed that the Rajah Torelmul, after 
being removed from the command of the army, was 
.placed oyer the treasury, lie is often called the 
Dewan Torelmul. It was he who in the year 1582, 
made a new arrangement of all the zemindarees of 
Bengal, and drew up a rent roll. The first revenue 
settlement of Bengal under the Moguls was made 
by this Hindoo Rajah, and it continued in force for 



many years. It was called the Ausil Toomar Jam - 
of a]1 the Wgeer and khalsa lands of Bengal, 
and it shewed a revenue from this province alone oi 
one crore and about seven lakhs of Rupees. 

Though Bengal had been subdued, it was not 
tranquil. The Affghaus in Orissa repeatedly revolt¬ 
ed, and in 15S9 Akbar appointed Man Singh, the 
celebrated Rajpoot, whose sister had been ma^ed 
to Prince Selim, afterwards the Emperor Jehangire, 
governor of this soobah, and also ot Behar. Having 
assumed the government, he marched againsc the 
Affghans. Kuttulu Khan, their chief, died about 
this time; they became dispirited and sued for peace; 
and having promised to strike the coin in the Em¬ 
peror's name, wore allowed lo keep their estates. 
Bui within two years they again rebelled and seized 
Hie temple of Jugiuinath. Man Sing lost no tini" 
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felling into the province; a battle was fou 
Gnjthe banks of the Soobunrekha; the Affghans 
were totally defeated and again sued, for peace. It 
was granted them on condition that they should 
give up all their elephants and pay up the revenues. 
Man Sing, returning from Orissa, made Rajmahl 
his capital. This city had in former times been the 
residence of kings and rulers, but was neglected on 
the arrival of the Mahomedans and fell into deca). 
It now rose again in splendour and celebrity. The 
Rajah built a noble palace and surrounded it with 
ramparts of brick and stone. The next year the 
Affghans revolted a third time in Orissa, and brought 
up an army against Satgong, which was still the 
great port of Bengal. This wealthy place they plun¬ 
dered; but when the emperor’s troops advanced 
against them, they made their submissions. In the 
year 1595, the Rajah of Cooch Behar professed him¬ 
self the vassal of the emperor; on which his own 
relatives rose up against him and confined him in a 
tons He sought the aid of Man Singh, who march¬ 
ed ail army into the country, and is said to have 
made it tributary. This was the first time the Mo- 
mils entered Cooch Behar. In 1598, Akbar ttftdei 

o 

took an expedition into the Deccan and ordered Mae 
Singh to attend him. Osman, now tiie chief of the 
Orissa Affghans, no sooner heard of this, than he 
appeared in the field again. He defeated the em¬ 
peror’s troops, and conquered the greater part of 
Bengal. Man Sing hastened back, met the enemy 
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and routed them. Man Singh 
Bengal with great justice and pru- 
;nce for fifteen years, and in 1604 asked leave to 
resign his post. The next year, his master, the 
great Akbar, died, and Jcliangire ascended the 
'.rone. Man Singh was at this time the most pow- 
iful subject in the empire, lie had in his pay 
0,000 of his own brave Rajpoot countrymen who 
were devoted to his service, and he was considered 
ie head of the Hindoos throughout the empire, 
iie new emperor stood in awe of him, though his 
own brother-in-law, and, to prevent danger, remov¬ 
al him from court and sent him into Bengal. - v 

itliin eight, months he w r as recalled. Jehangiro 
wanted to destroy the renowned Shere Khan . J 
•Ian Sing would not assist him. Kootub-ood-deen 
was therefore appointed governor of Bengal. The 
rife of Shore, Mehr-ul was tlie most beauti¬ 

ful woman of that age in India. Shore, to whom 
• lie had been betrothed, was a nobleman of hieh 
auk; but before her marriage, JehangiVe, wh ; h 
orince, saw* her and was smitten with her cnarms. 

He applied to hi v father Akbar to break off the 
match, that he might espouse her, but he emperor 
refused to do an act of injustice even for his own sou ; 
and this lovely woman became the wile of Shere. 
Jehangire made several attempts to take Ills life; 
but they were defeated by his singular courage and 
strength. Shere, finding that he was not safe at the 
court, retired with his wife to Bengal, and was ap- 
C 




•epore, 

governed 
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chief of Burdwan. Akbar at length 
^LaEojehangire became Lord of India. His passion 
for this beauty now became more violent than ever; 
he determined to obtain her at all hazards. Kootub 
was sent as soobadar to Bengal to procure the death 
of Shore. He advanced to Burdwan. Shere came 
out with two horsemen to receive him. The Go- 
vernor, after respectfully saluting him, mounted his 
elephant. A peon, who had been previously in¬ 
structed, called out that Shere’s horse was in the 
Governor’s way, and struck him. This brought ou 
a scuffle; Shere saw that it was his life they wanted, 
and he determined to die like a brave man. As his 
wife was the most beautiful woman, so was he uni¬ 
versally considered the bravest man in India. lie 
boldly attacked the elephant; the soobadar hill from 
it and was cut in two. Five other nobles advanced 
to attack him; they all shared the same fate. The 
rest formed a circle round the hero; they poured 
their arrows and bullets upon him from a distance, 
o.; r l lie fell at length, covered with wounds. His 
widow bore Ids do; ‘h with great fortitude; and soon 
alter became the wife of Jchangire. "With him she 
ruled the empire of India for many years, under the 
well known title of Noor Jehan. 


In 1608 Sheikh Islam Khan was appointed go¬ 
vernor of Bengal, and immediately rpmoved the scat 
of Government to the south, and built the city of 
Dacca. The cause of this movement, was the dis¬ 
tress which the Portugueze pirates inflicted on the 
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>f Bengal. The Portugueze were the firs 
bpeans wlio came to India by sea for the purposes 
of trade. In the year 1496, the Portugueze Admi¬ 
ral* Vasco de Gama, for the first time, sailed round 
the Cape of Good Hope, and landed at Calicut, a 
city on the western coast of India. The Portugueze 
finding the trade profitable, sent out ship after ship; 
and at length obtained land and built forts. They 
conquered the island of Ceylon, and established fac¬ 
tories in the islands of the eastern seas. It was not, 
however, as it appears, till after they had been in 
India more than fifty years that they came to Ben¬ 
gal. At vhat period the Portugueze first settled at 
Hooghly, it is not easy to fix; but as they had two 
churches there, in 1399, one of which was Cathe 
dral, it is to be supposed that they had then been 
settled for some time. Their settlement was strong* 
ly fortified; the walls were mounted With cannon, 
served .by a large body of European n-t uiery men. 
Their power and their trade gave them much con¬ 
sideration in the country. At that time the royal 
port of Satgong was in its glory •, it was the great 
emporium of the trade of Bengal. The Portugueze 
naturally settled near it, at a place which was called 
Colin, or Gola,—the warehouse. This place in¬ 
creased by the trade of the foreigners, aud was af¬ 
terwards called Hooghly. . 

'flic Portugueze drew off a considerable portion 
of the trade from Satgong, and it began rapidly to 
decline. Another cause of the decay of this place. 
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e the following: From the most ancient til 
main branch of the Bhaguruttee had flowed un¬ 
der the walls of this city down by Omptali and 
Tumlook into the ocean. It is supposed that a little 
before this period, the river at Satgong began to 
dry up, and the chief stream to run by Hooghly, in 
the channel it now occupies. There was long a tradi¬ 
tion among the Dutch at Chinsurah that the river 
formerly flowed behind it, and not in its front, as at 
present. Whatever was the cause, however, it is 
certain that Satgong began to decay, and Hooghly 
to rise on its ruins. 

A number of Portugueze adventurers, about the 
year 1600, also settled on the coast of Chittagong 
and Arracan, and entered into the service of the 
native princes. They were well acquainted with 
maritime affairs, and exceedingly brave ; and hence 
became very troublesome neighbours. In 1607, the 
King of Arracan determined to root them out of his 
dominions, and put many to death ; the rest escaped 
in mne or ten small vessels to the island of Sundeep, 
and turned pirates. The Mogul governor seized up¬ 
on all the Portugueze within Ids reach, and having 
put them to death, went in search of the pirates. 
They were anchored off Dukhin Shabazpore. A na¬ 
val battle ensued. The Moguls were entirely de¬ 
feated. The Portuguese returned in triumph to 
Sundeep and chose Gonzales for their captain. He 
stacked and beat the Mogul troops, and in revenge 
put a thousand of them to death. Gonzales suddenly 
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i£/a mighty prince. He had a thousand Eur^ 

• &mj>andi two thousand native troops under him, 
•esides two hundred cavalry and eighty ships. He 
uok possession of- all the islands at the mouth of 
e Pudma; the chiefs around sought his friendship. 
- he king of Arracan made a league with him in 
1610, and they agreed to invade Bengal together 
land and by water. Their united forces attached 
id took Bhoolooa and Luekipore; but a strong 
ogul army marched against them, and totally de ¬ 
al ed the Arracan troops. The Portugueze had 
'eglected to guard the coast with their gun boats 
id were pursued to Chittagong. It was in cense- 
;aence of these troubles that the soobadar of Bengal 
•moved the seat of Government to Dacca, that he 
ight be ready to repel the invaders. By the defeat 
c , the Arracanese and the vigilance of the soobadar, 
peace was restored to the eastern provinces, but a 



disturbance immediately broke out in the west. The 
ever turbulent Affghans in Orissa, under Osman the 
on of their former chief, determined to invade 
Bengal again. The soobadar at first sent an envoy 
to reason with them. He represented that Bengal 
id been governed by the Affghans for nearly four 
•undred years; that Providence had now given it 
> the Mogul; and that if they renewed the war, 
*hey would bring ruin on themselves. The haughty 
Osman seeing 20,000 Affghans under his standard, 
etermined on war. The Moguls advanced as far 
as the banks of the Soobunrekha, where a battle 
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wp# fought. It was very obstinately disputed; 
at length the Affglmns were totally overthrown. This 
happened in the year 1611, and it may be considered 
as their last effort to recover Bengal. The Affghans, 
after this, settled peaceably in the principal villages 
of the district, and their descendants, who are still 
numerous, pass under the name of Patans. 

Immediately after the Portugueze and Arracanese 
had been defeated by the soobadar, Gonzales invited 
the captains of the Arracan vessels to his own ship 
and put them to death. He then seized the whole 
of their fleet, sailed down the coast, plundering 
as he went, and endeavoured to take the town of 
Arracan, but was defeated. The King of Arracan, 
enraged at his perfidy, took the nephew of Gonzales, 
who was with him as a hostage, and impaled him 
on a high mountain in sight of the Portugueze. 
Gonzales now wrote to the governor of Portugueze 
India, who resided at Goa, and told him that it 
would be easy to conquer Arracan. He immedi¬ 
ately fitted out a large fleet, and sent it to the Arra- 
ean coast. The commander, without waiting for 
Gonzales, sailed up the river, ;vhieh put the Arra¬ 
canese on their guard* Gonzales afterwards joined 
him and they unitedly attacked the city of Arracan, 
but were repulsed. The Portugueze admiral and 
two hundred of his men were killed, ami the rest 
retreated. This defeat ruined Gonzales ; his credit 
was broken; he returned to Sundeep, but his fol¬ 
lowers deserted him. The Kajah of Arracan par- 
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pith with a powerful fleet and army, took 
and all the neighbouring coasts, ravaged the 
ountry far and near, burnt the towns and villages, 
nd carried the inhabitants into slavery. It is sup¬ 
posed with good reason, that it was this and suc¬ 
ceeding inroads of the Arracanesc which created 
the Soondcrbuns. That region was formerly the 
residence of a wealthy and industrious people. The 
coins that are dug up, and the remain s of numerous 
large buildings and noble ponds which are found in 
that desert, show that it was formerly inhabited. 
But no sooner was it depopulated, than it became a 
jungle; when the inhabitants deserted ii, it bccann 
the refuge of w ild beasts. 

In 161S, Ibrahim Khan, who was married to a 
lister of the empress Noor Jehan, was appointed 
Governor of Bengal. It waa during his viceroy a; 
that the English first began to trade in these pro¬ 
vinces. 

In the year 1600, Elizabeth, the Queen of Eng¬ 
land, granted a Charter to a company or merchant * 
in London to enable them to trade to the East. 
This was the origin of the East India Company, who 
now govern the empire of Irdia. Their mention 
was at first drawn to Surat, where they established 
a factory. From Surat, they proceeded, for the pur¬ 
poses of trade, to Agra, then the residence of the 
emperor; and hearing that Behai* possessed many 
valuable articles of commerce, they sent two factors 
to Patna, in the ¥C\ir 1620. The goods which they 
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lased were sent up the stream to Agra, and 
tlience transported by land to Surat, and ship¬ 
ped to England. But the expense of carriage was 
found to be so great, that this scheme of trade was 
soon abandoned. 

During the first five years of Ibrahim’s rule, Ben¬ 
gal enjoyed peace and prosperity. The Assamese 
hnd been repelled, and the Arraeanese driven off. 
The Aflghans in Orissa had been completely sub¬ 
dued* Trade began to flourish anew; the delicate 
muslins of Dacca and the silks of Malda were brought 
to perfection. Just at this juncture, an event hap- 
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P^ed which again plunged this unfortunate country 
into misery. Shah Johan, the third son of the em¬ 
peror Jehangire had been sent to quell an insurrec¬ 
tion in the Deccan, in which he was successful. 
Jehangire was then in his dotage, and his wife, the re- 
7’owned Noor Jehan, was anxious that the emperor’s 
fourth son, who had married her daughter by her 
former husband Sher *, the Atfghan, should succeed 
to the throne. She exerted herself to ruin the 
prospects of Shah Jehan. That prince felt that 
while his brothers lived, he could not obtain 
empire but by his own oTorts, mid determined to 
exert him sc 1 ? to the utmost. The Persians suddenly 
invaded the empire, and he was ordered to march 


from the Deccan against them. Instead of obeying 


the orders, he broke out into open rebellion, and 
marching towards Delhi, made some insolent demands 
his father. Jehangire marched,out to meet him; 
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le ensued, in which Shall Jehan was defeai 
obliged to fly back to the Deccan. His elder 
brother pursued him to the Nerbuddo, when he sud¬ 
denly turned off and marching into Bengal, through 
Orissa, arrived at Burdwan. 

Shah Jehan had no sooner reached Burdwan, 
than he was waited on by the Portugueze governor 
of Hooghly, Michael Rodrigues. As the prince 
wanted the assistance of his artillery, he treated him 
with groat attention. But the governor, having no 
idea that Shah Jelum would be able to maintain his 
ground, refused any assistance. The prince trea¬ 
sured this up in his mind, and when he had ascend¬ 
ed the throne of Delhi, made that city feel his ven¬ 
geance. Shah Jehan now overran Bengal, and ad¬ 
vanced to Rajnmhl. Ibrahim Khan, the soobadar, 
followed him, and a severe engagement w:s fought 
in which Ibrahim was defeated and slain. The victor 


then proceeded to Dacca, took forty lakhs of Rupees 
from the treasury, and after regulating the affairs of 
the country, marched towards Delhi. lie succes¬ 
sively took Monghyr, Patna, and llhota > to which 
latter place he sent his family tor security, j He then 
proceeded to Benares, and hearing that the imperial 
army was approaching to give him battle, encamped 
his troops on the banks of the Tonso, The bottle 
which ensued was very bloody. Sh di Jehan was 
completely defeated, and pursued from place to place, 
till he fled back into the Deccan by the same route 
bv which he had entered Bengal. There he wrote 
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initential letter to his father, and was forgiven. 
No trace remained of his having been in possession 
of Bengal for two years. 

After the suppression of Shah Jehans rebellion, 
Khnnezad Khan was appointed soobadar; but the 
only act of his brief rule that is worthy of record, is 
that he sent twenty-two lakhs of Rupees of tribute 
to Delhi. This v/as the only sum which had been 
sent for many years. The expenses occasion f-d by 
the irruption of the x\rracanese and Portugueze, and 
by the revolt of the Prince, had swallowed up all 
the revenue. So unprofitable indeed had Bengal 


become, that in 1627 Fedax Khan wa 9 sent as soo¬ 
badar because he promised to remit annually, the 
sum of five lakhs of Rupees in money to the Em¬ 
peror and the same sura to the Empress. 


section v. 

Early in 1623, Jehangire died and Shah Johan 
became Emperor. He immediately sent Cossim 
Khan '5 his viceroy into Bengal. "Within a year or 
two after his appointment, lie wrote to the Emperor 
to say that some European idolaters, meaning the 
Portugueze, who had been allowed to establish them¬ 
selves for the purposes of trade at Hoogldy, had for¬ 
tified themselves and become insolent. He -fated 
that they levied tolls on the boats which*passed their 
th iorv, and committed piracy at the mouths of the 
r ‘ v ' V: ; that they had drawn off ull the trade from 
Satgong, and impeded him in the discharge of his 
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The Emperor remembered the refusal 
ehael Rodrigues to furnish him with artillery at 
Burdwan, and ordered the soobadar to expel the 
Portugueze from liis dominions. 

Cossim Khan began his preparations for attacking 
the Portugueze in 1631, but with such secrecy that 
they had no idea of his designs. He assembled 
three armies in different parts of the country, and 
threw a bridge of boats across the river at Sherepore, 
probably Serampore. In 1632, the imperial armies 
invested the city of Ilooghly in all directions; the 
siege lasted three months. The Portugueze offered 
to pay a tribute of a lakh of Rupees, but it w<ts re¬ 
jected. As they expected succours from Goa, they 
made a vigorous defence. The Moguls were greatly 
annoyed with their musketry, and, findii ▼ that they 
could not storm the place, determined to undermine 
it. When the mine was ready, it was fired, and 
blew up the bastion with all who were on'itV : A 
large breach was thus made, and the Moguls rushed 
in and slaughtered the Portugueze without mercy. 
Many escaped to the ships, and the largest vessel 
is said to have received two thousand refugees. She 
was attacked by the Mahomedans, and the captain, 
rather than yield,, t fire to the magazine, and blew 
her up. Many other hips were also set on fire, 
bopio bv their own officers, others by the enemy; 
and these, floating down the river, burnt the bridge. 
Of more than tliree hundred vessels, large and small, 
which were anchored off the town, only three escap- 
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The victors sacked the place, and destroyea 
'the churches and images. One thousand Portugueze 
fell in the siege, and four thousand four hundred 
men, women and children became captives. The 
priests were despatched to the court, and all the 
most beautiful women to the seraglio of Shah Jehan, 
at Delhi. Hooghly having thus fallen into the hands 
of the Moguls, was made the royal port of Bengal. 
All the public offices and records were removed 
from Satgong, and that place, after fifteeu hundred 
years of prosperity, sunk down to the condition of a 
miserable village. A fouzdar, or military com¬ 
mander, was appointed to Hooghly; and as he had 
charge also of the police, the word fouzdaree, came 
gradually to be applied to all courts, in which ques¬ 


tions of police were heard. The soobadar, Cossim 
Khan, died in 1632. 

Two years after the fall of Hooghly, the English 
obtained an imperial firman to trade to Bengal by 
sea. It was acquired through the generosity of Mr. 
Boughton. In 1634, while the Emperor, Shah Je¬ 
han, was encamped in the Deccan, one of his daugh¬ 


ters was severely burnt, by her clothes taking fire. 


An express was sent to the English factory at Su¬ 
rat, to desire the assistance of an English surgeon. 
Mr. Boughton, the surgeon of one of tiie Company’s 
ships, was sent, and lie was so happy as to effect a 
complete cure. The grateful emperor desired him 
only to n:>me his reward, and he should receive it 
Instead of asking any thing for himself, he begged 
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i lic^y^e English nation might have permission 
trade in Bengal, free of duty, and to establish fac¬ 
tories in that country; which was immediately grant¬ 
ed. But as the emperor had seen in the case of the 
Portugueze, how dangerous it was to allow Euro¬ 
peans to settle within the country, he fixed upon 
Piply, near Balasore, for the English factory. There, 
in the year 1G34, the English, who now govern the 
vast empire of India, anchored their first ship. Mr. 
Boughton, who had come across the country with 
the firman, purchm d a cargo without difficulty. 
Four years after the establishment of the English at 
Piply, the Dutch also obtained permission to esta¬ 
blish their first factory there. 

In 1638, Islam Khan Mushmedy, an old and ex¬ 
perienced officer, succeeded to the vice-royalty of 
Bengal. In the first year of his government, Mu- 
kut Roy, who held Chittagong for the Rajah of Ai - 
racan, rebelled against his master, and delivered it 
up to the Moguls. This port originally belonged to 
the independent kingdom of Tipperah; it was next 
conquered by the Mahometans; but in the disputes 
which arose between the Afghans and the Moguls, 
: fell into the hands of the king of Arracan. It was 
probably called Islamabad after the* governor who 
in this year acquired possession of it. Meanwhile, 
the rajah of Assam embarked five hundred boats on 
the Brumliapooter, and came down like a torrent 
on Bengal, plundering every town and village in 
his way. The soobadar went out to meet him with 
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war boats armed with cannon. The xissamese 
could not withstand him. Their fleet was soon iri 
flames; of the crew, a part fled to the shore, but four 
thousand were put to death. Islam Khan pursued 
them into their own country, and took fifteen forts 
and much spoil. It was also under his- vice-royalty, 
which lasted but one year, that Cooch Behar was 
invaded by the Mahomedans. 

In the year 1639, Sultan Soojah, the second son 
of the Emperor Shah Jehan, was appointed to go¬ 
vern Bengal, at the age of twenty-four years; and 
he ruled it with great wisdom for nearly twenty 
years. Behar, by way of precaution, was made a 
separate government. The first step of Soojah was 
to remove the capital from Dacca to Rajmab], which 
he adorned with splendid buildings. The fortincH- 
tions erected by Man Sing were also increased ; but 
the following year, the best part of the city was des¬ 
troyed by a conflagration. At the same time, the 
current of the Ganges took a new direction. It for¬ 
merly flowed under the walls of Gour, but in the 
present year it came with fury against Bajmahl, and 
swept away many of its buildings. Gom, wnich had 
been formerly forsaken by the court, thus lost its 
communication witn the river, and became a com¬ 
plete desert. Shah Soojah made great efforts to re¬ 
pair the damages which had been done by the fire 
'ind the river to the city of Rajmahl, and it arose 
more magnificent than ever. 

Alt or S * atfa arrival at Bajmahl, Mr. Boughton 
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pay his respects to him. It happened that' 
the ladies in the seraglio was afflicted with 
a severe disease. The fame of Mr. Boughton had 
spread widely through India, and he was solicited 
to prescribe for her. In this case also he was suc¬ 
cessful. He became a great favourite at the court, 
and the viceroy, as a token of gratitude, gave the 
English, through him, permission to establish fac¬ 
tories at Balasore and Hooghly, as well as at Piply. 
After Soojah had governed Bengal with great credit 
for eight years, he was recalled through the jealousy 
and fears oi his father, and made governor of Cabul. 
^ ithin two years, however, lie was restored to the 
government of Bengal, and ruled it for nine years, 
during whicli period the country enjoyed unusual 
prosperity. Its manufactures were improved, and 
its commerce extended. The trade of the Europeans 
brought a large influx of gold and silver. The court 
oi. Raj maul vied with that of jDelhi in magnificence. 


Justice was rigorously executed ; and the soobadar 
won the affections of the people by his affability and 
moderation. Nine such years of peace and pros¬ 
perity, the country had not experienced for centuries. 

But this scene of joy was now to be exchanged 
for one of war and misery. Before we enter on this 
period of trouble, however, it is proper to mention, 
that a new rent roil of the revenues of the country 
was drawn up by Shall Soojah, about the year 1657. 
We liave already stated that the first assessment, 
under the Mogul dynasty, was made in 1582, by the 
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But great addition¬ 


al Torelmul, and that it amounted to one 
and seven lakhs of Rupees, 
were made to the revenue in succeeding years, so 
that the new rent roil of Shah Soojah amounted to 
a crore and thirty-one lakhs of Rupees. The increase 
during these seventy-five years was, therefore, about 
twenty-four lakhs of Rupees. Of this sum, fourteen 
lakhs arose from the conquests which had been made 
in Orissa, Coocli Behar and Tipperah, and from the 
profits of the mint. About ten lakhs of Rupees were 
gained by an increased assessment of the old lands, 
of which the rent had been fixed by Torelmul. Of 
this revenue of one crore and thirty-one lakhs oi 
Rupees, about forty-four lakhs were found to bo 
sufficient for all the expenses of government, civil, 
military and naval. The clear yearly sum realized 
from Bengal was, therefore, eighty-seven lakhs of 
Rupees. When it is remembered that only thirty 
years before this time, Eedai Khan, was made soo- 
badar, because he engaged to send ten lakhs of Ru¬ 
pees of tribute to Delhi, it will be seen that there 
must have been a very great improvement in the 
condition of the country. This improvement arose 
partly from the good government of tne soobadar, 
but more particularly from the trade of the Lnglish 
and the Dutch. 


In 1G57 Shah Jehan, the Emperor of Delhi, the 
father of Shah Soojah, fell dangerously ill, and each 
of his four sons began to aspire to tne throne. Soo¬ 
jah was convinced mat if his eldsest brother, Dara 
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;d the empire, lie himself would be either iui^ 
.oned or put to death ; he determined, therefore, 
to make an effort to obtain the throne himself. His 
resources were great ; his troops numerous and vali¬ 
ant *, his treasury was full; and he enjoyed the affec¬ 
tions of his people. He gave out that his father 
was dead, and though lie received letters to the con¬ 
trary, he maintained that they were forged by his 
brother. He marched with his army to Benares. 
Dara despatched his son Soliman with the Rajpoot 
general Jye-sing to encounter him. Before Jve- 
sing’s departure, the emperor called him in private, 
and requested that he would avoid a battle and re* 
concih 1 the brothers. While Soojah was employed 
in constructing a bridge to cross the river near Be¬ 
nares, iiis brother’s troops arrived on the opposite 
shore. Jye-sing immediately began to treat with 
him, and to shew the folly of his endeavouring to 


contend with his father and brother. Soojah was so 
convinced by his reasoning that he promised to re¬ 
turn quietly to Bengal; but the young Soliman was 
anxious for a battle. Unknown to Jye-sing, he 
sj crossed his army during the night by a ford which 
he liad discovered, and fell upon Soojah, who was 
awaked by the clashing of armour.- He instantly 
mounted his elephant; but his troops were struck 
with a panic and fled. After many efforts to rally 
them, Soojah was himself obliged to fly, first to Pat¬ 
na, and from thence to Mongbyr. Sojiman hasten- 
* \ to besiege this place; but hiv father was obliged 
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ec4ll Mm with his army to fight Ms two uncll 
fad and Aurungzebe. Dara was defeated; the 
old Emperor, Shah Jehan was thrown into confine¬ 
ment; and Aurungzebe.mounted the throne of Delhi. 

Shah Soojah was thunderstruck when he heard 
that Aurungzebe had obtained possession of the em¬ 
pire, for he knew him to be implacable. Yet he sent 
to offer his congratulations on the occasion, and ask* 
ed to be confirmed in the government of Bengal. 
His brother replied, that he was only regent for his 
father, and that no new appointment was necessary 
for Shah Soojah. The prince, however, was not to, 
be deceived by his brother’s artifices; he km.w well 
that there could be no safety for him while Aurung- 
zebe was emperor. He determined therefore to 
make another struggle for the imperial flu-one, and 


in K)o9 assembled a large army and marched into 
Hindoostan. The army of Soojah met that of the 
Emperor at ICudgwa. A large body of Atmmg- 
zebe’s troops deserted to his brother the night before 
the battle; and if Soojah had been any thing ol a 
general, the victory would have been his own. On 
the following day, when the armies joined battle, his 
troops were at first victorious, ami Soojah’s elephant 
was brought m immediate contact v. ith that of Au- 
rungzebe. Here a furious engagement ensued. The 
emperor’s elephant was severely wounded, and he 
was on the point of quitting it, when Meer Joomla, 
hi> general, exclaimed, 'Aurungzebe, you descend 
from tin* throne.’ The emperor immediately order*’ 
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7 e legs of the restive animal to be tied, to pr^ 
rent its moving, and fought on. Soojah’s troops 
began to give way. His elephant became untracta- 
ble; and in an evil hour, he descended from it, and 
mounted his horse. His soldiers, having lost sight 
of their master, now fled in all directions, and Soo* 
jah returned without attendants to Patna, and from 
thence proceeded, to Monghyr. Aurungzebe sent his 
own son, Mahomed, with his general, Meer Joomla, 
to pursue him, with orders not to desist till he was. 
taken. They laid siege to Monghyr. Soojah’s troops 
had by this time rejoined him, and he strengthened 
the fortifications of that town, so that the siege was 
protracted. But Meer Joomla having heard that 
there was another way into Bengal by the mountains 
of Sheergotty, sent an army in that direction, which 
suddenly burst upon the plains. 

As soon as Soojuh heard of this circumstance, lie 
abandoned his fortifications and retreated ro Raj- 
mahl, where he defended himself for *ix days. But 
at length, taking advantage of a dark and stormy 
night, he embarked his army on his boats, crossed the 
river and moved to Tondah. That same night the 
reins set in, and Meer Joomla found it necessary to 
encamp his army for the season in the vicinity of 
Rajmahl. During this time Soojah augmented his 
troops, took some European artillery men into his 
pay, and began to entertain hopes of success. Mu- 
horned, the son of the Emperor, who had been ^init- 
ten with the charms of Soojah’s daughter, suddenly 
D 2 
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ids own army and joined him. Meer Joo] 
vas at a distance when he heard of this event; and 
he fancied that his whole army had gone over with 
the prince. He returned in haste, and found the 
camp in confusion; some preparing to desert to the 
enemy, others engaged in plunder. His presence 
restored order. He represented to the troops the 
folly of the young prince, who had thus brought on 
himself his father’s wrath.’ He promised to march 
against him as soon as the rains had subsided, and 
ordered boats to be assembled. Soojab was over¬ 
joyed at the arrival of Mahomed. The nuptials of 
that prince were celebrated with splendor, and the 
court was filled with rejoicings. But Meer Joomla 
had now, through the decrease of the river, disco¬ 
vered a ford at Sooty, where he crossed his army 
over and approached Tondah. Soojah unwisely de¬ 
termined to come out and risk a battle. He was 
completely defeated. His affairs were now entirely 
ruined; he and his son-in-law lied to Dacca, .and 
Tonda opened its gates to the victor. Meer Joomla 
set Himself first to settle the affairs of the country, 
and then marched to Dacca, where Soojah could 
scarcely muster 1500 men. He was now completely 
disgusted with the world, and determin< J to proceed 



to Mecca, and to pass the rest of his life in devo¬ 
tions at that shrine. Having placed his family and 
effects on elephants, he marched through the coun¬ 
try of Tipperah with only forty domestics, and ar¬ 
rived at. Chittagong. There lie found that there was 
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M^vessel bound to Mecca, and that the state of the 
weather would not allow any vessel to put to sea* 
His enemies were now pressing upon him, and he 
had but one resource left, that of seeking a refuge 
in Arracan. He sent forward an envoy to announce 
his approach; and the Rajah sent him assurances of 
friendship. He and his family were received and 
comfortably lodged in the town of Arracan, and the 

Arracanese at first behaved to him with great kind¬ 
ness. But the Rajah soon after began to treat him 
coldly, and at length sent to demand his daughter 
in marriage. Soojah was inflamed at the request; 
and sent a haughty reply, to the etfect that he would 
uot disgrace the blood of Timur by a marriage with 
an infldel. Ihe Rajah now sent his troops to attack 
the unfortunate prince, who defended himself to the 



last with great bravery. After the greater part of 
his followers had been slaughtered, Soojah himself 
was stunned with a huge stone, which was rolled 
down on him. He was instantly seized, disarmed and 
bound ; and then placed in a little canoe, which was 
rowed into the middle of the stream. There the 
men pulled out the plugs, and the boat and Soojah 
sunk together ; the men w r ere taken up by anotln r 
vessel. The rajah then visited the Wife of Soojah, 
the beautiful Pearce Banoo, but she plunged a dag¬ 
ger into her bosom to prevent her dishonour, and 
expired. Two of her daughters fell also by their 
own hands ; tlie youngest was forcibly married to the 
ftlfdi, but pined away and died; liia two ??ohh va n 
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ied. Thus perished tho unfortunate Soojan^ 


foot and branch, a prince more beloved in Bengal 
than any Mahomedan ruler had ever been. When 
the old Emperor, his father, then in confinement, 


heard of tin; catastrophe, he exclaimed, could not 
the cur ed infidel have left one son of Soojaii to re¬ 
venge the wrongs of his grandfather ? / 

Having thus destroyed Shah Soojaii, Mecr Joom¬ 
la became soobadar of Bengal. During the disor¬ 
ders we have described, several of the neighbouring 
kings began to rebel; and among others, the rajah 
of Cooch Behar. lie seized on part of Assam, and 
sent an army down the Briimhapooter, and plunder¬ 
ed Dacca. In 1661 Meer Joomla marched into his 
country to revenge these injuries. The rajah w r as 
obliged to seek refuge in the woods; the capital was 
taken anil the name changed to Alumgeer-nugur; 
but the change did not last. Meer Joomla was a 
bigotted IVioosulman and with his own battle-axe 
broke the celebrated image of Karayun, and ascend¬ 
ing the roof of its temple, called the Mohomeduns 
lo prayers in it. The individual, whom he appoint¬ 
ed to govern Cooch Behar, was directed to pull 
down the Hindoo temples, and to build mosques in 
their stead. In other respects the soobadar acted 
with justice, and punished his own troops when they 
engaged in plunder. Thus he endeavoured to re¬ 
concile the people to his rule, and even persuad 'd 
lie. son of tl Rajah, Vishnoo iSarayun, to become 
a M<»osulman. He made Cooch Behr.r, the moun- 
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(is district excepted, a province of Bengal. iP 7 ^ 
the tribute at ten lakhs of Rupees, an l leaving 
1400 horse and 2000 rfiusqueteers to guard it, pro¬ 
ceeded to the conquest of Assam. 

Having placed his stores and provisions on his 
boats to move up the Brumbapooter; he crossed that 
river at Rungamutty, and, forming a road as he 
weut, marched His army by land. The remains of 
this road still exist. The inarch was tedious, and 
a day’s journey often did not exceed one or two 
miles. The army was annoyed in its progress by 
the Assamese; and the fatigue of dragging the boats 
greatly affected the troops. But as Meer doom'd 
shared every privation with them, and often walked 
on foot the hole day, there was no murmuring in 
his camp. The Mogul army at length reached Semlye, 


a fort built on a hill, garrisoned by 20,000 men, and 
-defended by a iieet of war boats. The Assamese 
abandoned it during the night. The soobadar then 
advanced to Ghergong, the capital, which easily fell 
into his hands. The Rajah fled into the mountains, 
and many of the chiefs swOre allegiance to the Mo¬ 
guls. Meer Joomla therefore wrote to the Emperor, 
boasting that he had opened the road to China, and 
that, he would the next year plant the Mahomedan 
flag on the walls of Pekin. The emperor, delighted 
with the idea of making his conquests equal with 
those of Jenghis Khan, conferred new titles on Ids 
victorious general. 

But a ^ad clump wits now at hand. The rains 
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62 set in with great violence. The whole valley 
of the Brumhapoo'ter became one sheet of water. 
As there was no forage for the horses, the cavalry 
became useless. The Rajah boldly issued from his 
place of concealment in the mountains, and cut off 
the provisions of the Moguls. A pestilence also broke 
out in their camp, which carried off many. Whether 
they advanced or remained, they were equally ex¬ 
posed to death. In this miserable state they passed 
the rains ; but no sooner was the country dry than 
they took courage, and bravely repelled the enemy. 
The Rajah sent to solicit peace, which Meer Joorala 
was happy to grant, for he himself was attacked by 
disease and liis troops were mutinous. The As¬ 
samese were obliged to give twenty thousand tolas 
of gold, a hundred thousand of silver, and forty 
elephants, and the Rajah yielded up his daughter to 
be married to one of the Mahomedan princes, and 
agreed to pay an annual tribute. According to Hin¬ 
doo annalist?, however, Meer Joomla’s army w’as 
entirely defeated, and he was obliged to give up the 
w hole of sircar Kamroop to the Assamese. 


Meanwhile the governor, whom the soobadar had 
left in charge of Gooch Bebar, oppressed the people 
to such, a degree, that they invited their old Rajah 
to return and take on himself the government. lie 


agreed to their proposal, and sent a yjolite met ige 
to the g ivernor requesting him to retire peaceably, 
whk h he naturally refused to do. The Rajah and 
his people, therefore, fell on the Moguls and obliged 
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to fly. They retired to Gowhatty, to await 
the return of Meer Joorala. When he returned from 
Ghergong to that place his array was so reduced by 
disease, that not one man in ten was fit for duly. 
He, however; selected the most vigorous soldiers 
and officers, and sent them into Cooeh Behar, while 
he returned with the rest of the army to Dacca, 
where lie died. Meer Joorala was a great and able 
man. He reared his own fortunes. His adminis¬ 
tration was, generally speaking, just, and agreeable 
to the people. Even the Europeans, with whom lie 
was sometimes engaged in disputes, regretted his 




loss; and the Emperor, who owed to him perhaps 
the crown, was deeply' affected on hearing of his 
death. 


SECTION vi. 

On the death of Meer Joomla, Aurungzebe ap¬ 
pointed Shaista Klmn, governor of Bengal. His 
administration was long; for, with the exception of 
three years, in which two other soobadais supplied 
his place, he ruled Bengal from 1662 to 1689. Tins 
was also an important epoch, on account of the dis ¬ 
putes between the Mogul government and the ireign 
merchants, more especially the English, who, at the 
close of his reign, first settled on the spot where 
Calcutta now stands. Shaista Khan was the nephew 
of the celebrated Noor Jehan. 

About the time of his accession to the govern- 
nieut, in the beginning of 1663, the East Imji, 
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apany placed their factories in Bengal under 
control of Madras ; and directed that out -factories 
should be established at Balasoiv and Cossimbazar. 
The date of ' the first factory of Cossimbazar was 
1663. It appears that the gentleman who was sent 
to manage it ; had. applied himself to the languages 
of the country. His name was Marshall, and in 
1674 he translated from the Sungskrit a part of the 
Shree Bhagyut. He was, probably, the first Eng¬ 
lishman who ever made himself master of that el as- 
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sical language. 

The attention of Shaista Khan was first drawn to 
Arraean. The king of that country,' finding that 
the murder of Sultan Soojah had not provoked the 
Moguls, and hearing of Meer Joorala’s misfortunes 
in Assam, became bold. He took into his service 
all the vagabond Europeans he could pick up, and, 
with their assistance* seized the inlands at the mouth 
of the Pudma, and plundered up to the gat s of 
Dacca. The inhabitants of that city nov In ; .m r.o 
tremble at the name of the Mugs. The country of 
Arraean, and the province of Chittagong is thus 
described by Bernier, a European, who lived at this 
time in India. All the vagabond Portugueze from 
Goa, Cochin, Malacca and other places, sought re 
fuge at Arraean. They were the very lowest of Eu- 
x ;[»eans. The king of Arraean kf. pt them as a guard 
to protect himself from the Moguls. He placed 
them at Chittagong, and gave them lands, :,nd en- 
<*out ■ d them to wander about and plunder Bengal. 
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they were not only pirates at sea, but tliej 
ed forty or fifty miles tip the rivers, plundered 
and burnt the villages, and carried away the people 
for slaves. The aged they released on receiving a 
ransom ; the young they took into their fleet, made 
them rowers, and baptizing them, made them such 
Christians as they themselves w ere. And.they after¬ 
wards boasted that they made as many converts in 
one year as the Missionaries did in teh. 

Shaista Khan was a man of talent and vigor. lie 
lost no time in collecting a large fleet, and an army 
of 43,000 nu n, with which he proceeded against the 
Arracanese. His fleet drove them from the islands; 
and even Snudeep, though well defended, < r length 
fell into his hands. He then invited the Portuguese 
who dc fended Chittagong to leave the service oi 
Arracan, and submit to the Moguls ; and threatened 
to root them out of India if they refused. They 
had not forgotten what their nation had suffer* d at 


Ilooghly, and they gladly agreed to the soobridnr s 
terms. The able bodied were received into his army; 
the rest, with the women and children, were settled 
at a place twelve miles below Dacca, called loringy 
bazar, which still exists. 

Shaista Khan advanced with the land army to tin 
banks of the Phenny, which was formerly considered 
the limit of Bengal in that direction. !he Arra- 
caiuise army was dr;wn up at the stream, but when 
they s w a large body oi Mogul, cavalry* tin y made 


ha*te to retreat. The fleet at the same time engog- 
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e Arracanese vessels, which amounted to three 
hundred, and gained a victory. Chittagong was 
immediately besieged. Though it was strongly for¬ 
tified, yet when its defenders saw that their fleet was 
dispersed, they lost courage, and abandoned the city. 
The Moguls'pursued them, and capturing two thou¬ 
sand, made slaves of them. It is said that more 
than twelve hundred pieces of cannon, great and 
small, were found in the fort, but the wealth which 
the Moguls expected, was not discovered. Thus 
were the town and district of Chittagong finally lost 
to the Arracanese in 1666, and annexed tothesoo- 
bah of Bengal. 


Shalsta Khan governed the province with great 
success, t 1 11 the year 1677, when lie was appointed 
governor of Agra. During the first period of In's 
government, European commerce made great pro¬ 
gress in Bengal. Though the Europeans accused 
him of not being friendly to them, there seems little 
reason for the charge. Through the je alousy of the 
Mogul government, the English had not been allow¬ 
ed to approach Hooghly with their ships. They 
were constrained to anchor them farther down, near 
the mouth of the river, and to bring up and send 
down all their cargoes in sloops. Inis being found 
to be very inconvenient, tuey petitioned Shaista 
Khan for permission to proceed in their ships at once 
to their factory, and lie granted it. In 1668, there¬ 
fore. ilie (\airt of Directors ordered a number of 
pilots to be retained for this object; and this was 
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^Jglri of the present Pilot establishment. 

4, the French, under the direction of their able 
minister, Colbert, formed an East India Company; 
and in 1672 a French fleet sailed up the Hooghly. 
It is at this date that we are to fix the settlement of 
Chandernagore. Three years after, namely, in 167o, 
the Dutch, who had hitherto been confined to Ba- 
lasore, were allowed to establish a factory at Hoogh- 
ly. But as the river soon after made encroachments 
upon it, they obtained a grant of the village of Chin- 
surah, about two miles from Hooghly.; In the year 
1676 the Danes came into Bengal and obtained per¬ 
mission to trade. Their chief factory appears to 
have been fixed at Balasore, though it is probable 
that they had liberty to trade also to Hooghly. Thus 
during the reign of Shaista Khan, we find that the 
trade of the Europeans increased and flourished more 
than at any preceding period. 

He was not only friendly to the Europeans while 
lie ruled Bengal, but he did nol forget the ir inter¬ 
ests when he was removed. The English had hi¬ 
therto been obliged to take out a fresh Firman when¬ 
ever a new viceroy was appointed. This was no 
small grievance; for on every such occasion they 
were obliged to pay a large douceur to the Mogul 
officers. When Shaista Khan left Bengal, the chief 
of the English factory sent an envoy with him to the 
emperor, to solicit a perpetual Firman, or order for 
trade. It was obtained, but not without difficulty, 
and chiefly through Shaista Khan. To shew how’ 
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they valued this order, the English fired 
three hundred guns when it arrived. 

In 1678 Aurungzebe appointed his third son, Ma¬ 
homed Azim, soobadar of Bengal. The Assamese 
about this time began anew to disturb the provinces 
on the eastern frontier. The new governor was de¬ 
termined to march against them, and requested the 
English and the Dutch to furnish him with some ar¬ 
tillery men. They desired to be excused* but offered 
him, instead of the men, a considerable sura of money, 
which was accepted. As the soobadar advanced into 
Assam, the troops of the rajah retreated before him. 
Hence he fancied that the country was fully con¬ 
quered, and asked permission of his father to pro¬ 
ceed against the Arracanese. But Aurungzebe had 
no time for a new war. Owing to his persecution 
of the Hindoos, lie was now involved in a war \yith 
the chiefs of .Rajpootana, and with the Mahratta 
chief, Sevagee. He, therefore, requested his son to 
join him without delay; and Mahomed Azim travel¬ 
led from Dacca to Benares in twcuiy-Ji\ n day.-., which 
in that age was considered a remarkably quick 
journey. 

Shaista Khan was re-appointed governor of Ben¬ 
gal in 1679. Hi« orders from Aurung/, be were to 
persecute the II mdoos; and, though himself of a ver^ 
mild disposition, he was cbbged to carry them i»t< 
execution. On his arrival, he enforced the poll-fa v 
on all who professed the Hindoo religion. A 
llooghly bis officers demanded the same payment 
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Europeans; but tlie Dutch and 
it. and got off by a present of Persian horses, 
lor the Nabob's own use. At the same time many 
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Hindoo temples were destroyed, and Hoy Mullik 
Chand, a Hindoo of the first consideration, was 
hrgwn into irons, to extort money from him. These 
transaction** made the government of Aurungzehe 
and of his deputy hateful. 

The commerce of the Company in Bengal had now 
become very important. A Firman had been ob- 
ained from the Emperor, granting them perpetual 
iberty of trade, and the Court of Directors deter- 
mined to make Bengal independent of Madras. In 


ibbl, they erected it. into an independent factory. 
Mr. Hodges was appointed the first chic:’, and * 


ruard, consistingof a corporal and twenty European 
-iohiiers, was sent with him. This was the first ru¬ 
diment of the British army in India, which was af- 


erwards increased to two hundred thou.s d men. 
before this time the ships for Bengal had always 
nailed at Madras to receive their orders; they now 
ailed dire, tly up the Ganges; and one of the verv 
•irst was armed with thirty guns. 


The Company had been greatly .annoyed; by the 
ntrusion of private merchants, called Interlopers. 
By the terms of the Charter which had been grant- 
h1 hy the king of England to the Company, no per¬ 
sons were at liberty to trade to the cast but their 
agents. But a - the traffic was gainful, other mer- 
hams were constantly aiming to evade the ora.; ; 





::^rrd /iiey traded to India in spite of the Comp 
^Many efforts were made to put them down, but 
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without effect. The Court of Directors found at 
length, that the only mode of preventing their trad¬ 
ing in Bengal, was to prevent their entering the ri¬ 
ver. The chief at Hooghly was desired, therefore 
to ask the Nabob’s permission to erect a fortification 
at the mouth of the river; but Shaista Khan per¬ 
ceived that this would give the English the com¬ 
mand of the whole river, and he refused their re¬ 
quest. There, had been about this time several dis¬ 
turbance:: in Beliar, and the Company’s agent at 
Patna was suspected of having abetted them. The 
mind of the Nabob was thus alienated from the 
English, and he ordered that all their goods should 
pay three and a half per cent, duty, instead, of the 
annual sum of 3,000 Rupees, which the emperor 
had fixed. When the ill-will of the Nabob became 
known, his servants set themselves to annoy the 
English. The Fouzdar at Cossimbazar, without 
giving any reason, ordered their, agent, Mr. Job 
Charnock, to remit a lakh and a half of Rupees 
which the pikars or weavers owed the Company, 
and to pay them forty-three thousand Rupees more. 
He refused to do so; complaints were made to the 
Nabob, and bribes were given to his servants ; but 
without success. The Nabob represented the affair 
to the Emperor in such a light as greatly to inflame 
him against the English. The whole of their trade 
was thu throw’ll into coufusion ; and the ships re- 
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yitli scarcely half their cargoes, The Date!/ 
advantage of these disputes to push their own 
ti iffic. It was at this period that they began to 
“fortify their settlement at Chinsurah. The fort was 
cashed in 1687, and consisted of four bastions, 
fficiently strong to defend the place from any 
attack of the Native powers, and was called Fort 
Gustavus. The Dutch government at this place was 
wily consolidated, while the English were uncertain 
f aether they should be able to remain at all in Ben- 
L Subordinate |o Chinsurah, the Dutch had two 
tations down the river ; the one at Burunugur ; the 
■ in r at Fultah; a* which latter place their ships 
v .'re usually left at anchor. 

Ihe English now perceived that they must either 


ve up the trade or resort to force. They deter¬ 
mined upon the latter. They applied to the king of 
England, James the II., who gave them permission 
, make war upon the Nabob of Bengal, and his mas- 
7 ,-r, the Emperor Aurungzebe. A fleet of ten ships 
was sent out under Admiral Nicholson, on board of 
Inch were six hundred troops. lie was ordered to 
abark all the Company’s servants and property, to 
•oceed to Chittagong, and to capture and fortify 
aat place. For this purpose two hundred guns 
were sent with him . He was also ordered to make 
i alliance with th*e king of Arracan, the perpetual 
iemy of the Moguls; to conciliate the Hindoo ae- 
indars ; to collect rents, and to establish a mint; 
sli -rt, to found an Empire* 
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lut all these projects were defeated. Th^ 
ror the English to rule Hindoostan had not arrived, 
and every thing conspired to defeat their views. 
A storm at sea dispersed their fleet; and some of 
their ships were detained by contrary winds ; a num¬ 
ber, however, reached the Ganges and sailed up to 
Hooghiy. A little before this time, the chief at 
Madras had sent four hundred soldiers thither. These 
preparations for war by sea and land alarmed the 
Nabob. He was anxious to make up his differences 
with the English. He offered to settle the claims 
they made by arbitration; but they deman(led the 
enormous sum of sixty lakhs of Rupees. While these 
negotiations were going forward, an accident occur¬ 
red, which gave a fetal turn to their affairs. 


On the 28th October, 1686, three English soldiers 
quarrelled in the market of Hooghiy with some of 
the Nabob's troops, and were severely beaten. A 
company of soldiers was sent to assist them, and then 
a second company ; and finally, all the English troops 
were engaged. The Nabob’s soldiers, who wore 
encamped without the town, were called in and a 
general battle ensued. Sixty of the Mogul troops 
were killed and a number wounded. During the 
conflict, Admiral Nicholson began to fire from his 
ships on the tQwn. Eire hundred houses were des¬ 


troyed ; and among the rest, the Company’s godown. 
in which property of the value of thirty lakhs of Ru¬ 
pees won lost. The Fouzdar, alarmed at these events, 
begged that hostilities might cease; to which the 
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agreed, on his assisting to convey their salt- 
board their ships. Not only was this done, 

1 t he also engaged to allow their trade to continue, 
i orders could be received from the Emperor. As 
>'Oon as the Nabob heard of these circumstances, he 
* rected all the out-faetories at Patna, Malda, Dacca, 
•d Cossimbazar to be seized, and sent both infan¬ 
cy and cavalry to Hooghly to expel the English from 
t e country. 

The Chief at Hooghly not thinking himself safe, 

) the 20th December retired with all the Company's 
roperty to the village of Chuttanutty, about four 
t iles below the Dutch factory at Burmiugur, to the 
»ot where Calcutta now stands. Before the end of 
‘:e month, three of th£ Nabob’s ministers arrived 
Hooghly, and Mr. Charnock proceeded tliither to 
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‘ eat with them. A treaty was agreed on, by v. Iiieii 
11 1 e English were restored to their former privileges. 
J>ut the Nabob’s object was only to gain time that 
he might, crush the Company at once. Early in Fe¬ 
bruary, 1687, a large army arrived at Hooghly to 
cpel the English. Mr. Charnock not thinking hirn- 
lf safe at Chuttanutty, quitted it. and embarked 
with ail his officers and goods on theships, and sail- 
1 down tt> Ingelee. On his way down the river lie 
lestroyed the fort of Tanna, and captured some Mo- 
:-ul ships. 

The island of Ingelee, at the mouth of the river, 
as the Vrorst situation the English could have eho- 
; “n. It was a low swamp, covered with long grass, 
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thoiit a drop of fresh water. There, 

Mr. Charnoek encamped, and built fortifications. In 
three months half the troops died. The Mogul ge¬ 
neral tollowed him, and made various attacks on the 
place ; but was in every instance repelled. The pros¬ 
pects of the English were, however, very gloomy ; 
and it seemed as if they should be obliged to aban¬ 
don Bengal, when the sun began again to shine on 
them. The soobadar sent an envoy with overtures 
of peace, which Mr. Charnoek joyfully accepted. On 
the 16th August, 1687, a treaty was concluded, by 
which the English were allowed to set up their fac¬ 
tories in different parts of the country; the duty of 
three and a half per cent, was abolished, and Ooloo- 
beriali was given to them for magazines and docks. / 


On his part, Mr. Charnoek engaged to return the 
Mogul ships lialiad taken. The cause of this sudden 
change in favour of the English, was the following. 
When the troubles in Bengal commenced, the Court 
of Directors, who were determined, to carry every 
thing by force, sent orders to their governor at Su¬ 
rat to withdraw the factories from thence, and to be¬ 
gin a war at sea on the Emperor. The Company’s 
factory at Surat was immediately dosed; and every 
Mogul ?hip which approached, or left the shores of 
India, was taken. Surat was the port from whence 
the pious Mahomedans embarked on pilgrimage to 
Mecca ; and the chief business of the Mogul ships of 
war was to protect the pilgrims iu their voyage. 
The English now guarded the harbour and com- 
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; and the road to Mecca was closed, 
to open this path to his subjects, that 
the proud Aurungzebe was obliged to accommodate 
itters with the English. After the treaty had been 
mcluded, Mr. Charnook removed from Ingelee to 
Oolooberiah, and from thence to Chuttanutty. 

The Nabob, however, soon began his old course 
of oppression. He ordered the English to return to 
fooghly, and not to build either with stone or brick 
Al Chuttanutty; he allowed his troops to plunder 
iem, and demanded a large sum of money of Mr. 
Oharnock, who had neither arms to oppose the Na~ 
ob, nor money to satisfy him. He, therefore, sent 
t vo of the Members of Council to Dacca, to endea- 
our to soften him aud to obtain leave to continue 
at Chuttanutty. After much difficulty, these officers 
had just succeeded in their wishes, when the affairs 
' f the English were again covered with clouds. 

When the Court of Directors heard of the battle 
< f Hooghly, and the retreat of the troops to Ingelee, 
they determined to send a larger force to Bengal. 
They resolved, that if they could not obtain a fort, 
nd'a mint, they would throw up the trade, and leave 
the country altog. ther. They accordingly sent out. 
Capt. Heath with two ships, one catrying sixty-four 
guns, with orders, if he could not obtain what thej 
desired, to take all their servants and proceed to 
Madras. Capt. Heath was a headstrong man, led 
only by his own hot passions. He arrived in Ben¬ 
gal in October, 1683, and ordered all the Company’s 
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ants to embark, with all the public proper 
oard his fleet, and on the 8th November sailed 
down to Balasore. Mr. Charnock endeavoured to 
moderate his haste, but in vain. When he had 
reached Balasore roads, the governor of the town 
.seized the two Company’s factors there, and held 
them as pledges. But though the chiefs of the fac¬ 
tory were now prisoners, and the two deputies were 
still in the power of the Nabob- at Dacca, Heath 
landed his troops at Balasore on the 29th Novem¬ 
ber, and plundered it. That same day the Native 
governor of the place received a copy of the new 
treaty which the deputies had made at Dacca, which 
provided that the English should assist the Moguls 
in an attack on Arracan. After having ravaged the 
country, Heath sailed to Chittagong, but he found 
the works stronger than he had expected. It was 
agreed, therefore, to write to the Nabob at Dacca, 
and to state the grievances which the English had 
suffered. After the letter had been sent, this head ¬ 


strong officer refused to wait for a reply, but set sail 
with his fleet to Arracan. On his arrival there, he 
sent to the king to state, that he would join him in 
attacking the Moguls, if the English might have a 
settlement in his dominions. A fortnight elapsed 
without a reply. Heath became impatient; and 
sailed for Madras with the whole fleet, consisting of 
fifteen sail, on which were embarked the Governor, 
the Council, the Company’s servants, and all their 
merchandize. Thus were the English settlements 
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■al entirely abandoned about fifty 3 ears afte 
iad been established in it. As Bombay and 
Madras were fortified, they were not touched, but 
the Emperor ordered all the other factories of the 
English to be destroyed, and their goods to be seiz¬ 
ed throughout his dominions. 

The Nabob, Shaista Khan, was obliged to comply 
with these orders. He sequestered all the Company’s 
property in Bengal, and is said to have placed their 
two agents at Dacca in irons. Other authorities 
state that this was done by his Deputy without his 
knowledge. Shaista Khan himself being now far 
advanced in years, asked permission to resign the 
government of Bengal. Though he behaved se¬ 
verely to the Europeans, he was beloved by the na¬ 
tives, It is said that during his administration 
grain was sold at eight seers the Rupee. To pre¬ 
serve this happy event in the memory of the j eople, 
lie built up the gate of the city of Dacca, through 
which he left it, and placed over it an inscription 
forbidding any Nabob in future to pass through it, 
till he had made grain as cheap. 
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SECTION VII. 


Ibrahim Khan succeeded him in 1689. lie was 
the son of Aly Merdan, who cut the canal near Del¬ 
hi, which has immortalized liis name. Ibrahim was 
extremely mild, and dispensed justice with great 
impartiality, hut he had no military skill, and '.vas 
uot fitted for so troublesome a government as that 
E 1 
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lengal. One of his first acts was to releasl 
o English deputies who had been confined by his 
predecessor. Hostilities, however, still continued 
between the English and the Moguls. The English 
had the command of the sea, >pnd captured every 
Mogul vessel which left the shores of India. The 
voyage of the pilgrims to Mecca was again inter¬ 
rupted. After much negotiation, Aorungzebe re¬ 
solved io “ forgive their past offences, and to allow 
them to settle as in times past.” On this basis a 
treaty was made with the governor of Bombay ;*and 
when Ibrahim Khan was appointed to Bengal, he 
was directed to invite the English back. He lost 
no time in writing to Mr. Charnock at Madras, to 
inform him of the Emperor’s wishes. He promised 
• to overlook the past, and to grant large privileges 
for the future. Mr. Charnock accordingly returned 
with all his establishment, and on the 24th August, 
1690, landed at Chuttanutty, and from this date 
may we reckon the rise of the city of Calcutta. The 
next year the Imperial order, the Husb-ool-hookuin, 
arrived from Delhi. It stated that the English “ had 
made a most humble, submissive petition, that the 
crimes they have done might be pardoned, and that 
his Majesty, according to his daily favours to all 
people, had forgiven them.” Thus they obtained 
fresh permission 5 to trade, on paying sitbply a pes- 
tush of 3000 Rupees a year. They sighed for a 
fortification around their settlement, because without 
v. they could not consider themselves secure. The 
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xtjoi Directors e ven authorized the Chief to o 


Rupees for permission to erect one? and 
stated that if they could not get a fort and a mint, 
they did not care to extend their business in Bengal. 
But the jealousy of the Mogul Government would 
not permit them to have either. Two years after 
laying the foundation of Calcutta, Mr. Charnock 
died. In the church-yard of the present Cathedral 
in Calcutta, the founder of this magnificent city, the 
European metropolis of Asia, lies interred. His name 
is yet preserved at Barraekpore, which ho also esta¬ 
blished, and which still continues to pass among the 



natives under the name of “ Chahuk,” 

Affairs now proceeded smoothly. The trade to 
Bengal, though not large, was steady ; but the Com¬ 
pany felt that while they were confined to one small 
village, that of Chuttanutty, they could do nothing.. 
The revenues of this place in 169 4 did not exceed 
One Hundred and Sixty Rupees a month. They 
were very anxious to obtain a grant of some of the 
surrounding villages, that they might raise a land 
revenue, and be aide to entertain a large guard. 
Just at this time, however, Captain Kyd, who had 
been sent out by several noblemen to trade to India, 
independently of tin Company, turned pirate, and 
captured two Mogul ships laden with pilgrims going 
to Mecca. The Emperor became inflamed; he re¬ 
fused to make any distinction between the Company 
and other English traders, but ordered all their 
factories to be seized and their trade stopped, I bra* 
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[ian, the soobadar of Bengal, however, protl 
the gentlemen in Calcutta, and allowed them to 
continue their trade, though in secrecy. 

In 1695 an event occurred, which enabled the 
English and the other foreigners to do that which 
no bribes, and no entreaty had obtained them per¬ 
mission to do, namely, to fortify their factories. 


Sobha Sing, a Hindoo zemindar, who possessed the 
villages of Jetwa and Bendeh in Burdwan, being 
dissatisfied with the rajah, revolted, and invited Re- 


him Khan, the chief of the Orissa Aflghans, to join 
him. W lien their forces were united, they gave 
battle to the rajah, who was defeated and slain. His 
property and his family fell into the hands of the 
insurgents. Jugut Roy, his son, fled to Dacca, and 
laid his complaint before the Nabob, who ordered 
the Fouzdar of Jessore to proceed with three thou¬ 
sand men, and subdue the rebels. Under the weak 
administration of Ibrahim, the government in the 
provinces had fallen into disorder. Even so small 
a force was raised with difficulty; and when the 
troops marched to Hooghly, they no sooner saw the 
enemy than they took fright, re-crossed the river, 
and fled. This great and wealthy town fell soon 
after into the hands of the insurgents. 

The Dutch and the French immediately declared 
for the soobadar, and the English soon after ranged 
themselves on the same side. When the intfurree- 


th.m broke out. they all took a number of paifcs into 
their pay, to defend their property, and they also 
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/the soobadars leave to put their factories 
of defence. He desired them in general 
terms to defend themselves; and they willingly took 
this for permission to fortify their settlements. The 
Dutch factor}" at Chinsurah was defended by a fort, 
which had been erected some years before this time; 
it was now pat in good repair. The English at 
Calcutta lost no time in fortifying the village of 
Chuttanutty; and they obliged every individual to 
labour night and day at it, till the fort was sutfici- 
ently raised. This was the Old Fort, which stood 
between Tank-square and the river, and the last 
remnant of which was blown up-about twenty years 
ago. The fortifications which the English put up 
in 169d were just sufficient for their defence. They 
afterwards made additions to the fort from time to 



time, without noise or shew, lest they should attract 
notice. The rebels having now taken Hooghly, be¬ 
came very bold, and sent, troop? in every direction 
to plunder the country. The wretched people crowd¬ 
ed in to Chinsurah. where they obtained refuge. To 
put an end to these ravages, the Dutch sent up two 
of their ships of war to Hooghly, and poured in such 
u shower of balls, that the rebels quitted it in haste, 
and fled to Satgong. From thence Sobha Sing sent 
Rehim Khan to plunder Nuddea. 

Among the captives who had been taken at Burd- 
wan, was the beautiful daughter of the rajah, whom 
Sobha Sing reserved for himself. After the depar¬ 
ture of Rehim, he determined to indulge his passion ; 
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uHlie young girl was no sooner folded in his a: 
an .she drew out a sharp knife, and plunged it into 
his body, and then buried it in her own bosom. So- 
bha Sing died of the wound soon after, and the re¬ 
bels made Reliira Khan their chief. He proceeded 
to conquer district after district, so that scarcely a 
day passed in which the soobadar did not hear of 
some disaster. But nothing could rouse him from 
his lethargy. Whenever liis officers urged him to 
action, he replied, that if the enemy were left to 
themselves, they would disperse, and that to fight 
them would only be ta destroy God’s creatures. Ilis 
sloth gave them additional courage/ One party of 
their troops advanced to Moorshedabad, defeated 
five thousand of the Mogul soldiers, and plundered 
the city. Another party approached Calcutta, but 
was immediately repulsed. In March, 1697, they 
took possession of Rajmahl, and marching to Malda, 
ph lidered the factory of the English of immense 
wealth. By this -time they were in possession of a 
country which yielded sixty lakhs of Rupees a year, 
and their army amounted to 12,000 horse and 30,000 
infantry. 

The first new 3 of these extraordinary events 
reached the Emperor Aurungzebe by the Akbars. 
As might have been expected, his indignation was 
not a little excited. He instantly appointed his 
son, Azim Oslian, soobadar of the provinces, and 
ordered Ibrahim to make over the army to his own 
valiant son Zuburdust Khan. This able general 
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diately assembled the troops, and proceed 
trT search of the rebels, with whom he came up at 
Bhogwangola. The first day he disabled their guns; 
*rhe second, he gave them battle, in which they were 
completely defeated. Rehim Khan was driven from 
Moorshedabad to Burdwan, and from thence back 
to Orissa. The zemindars returned to their alle¬ 
giance, and peace again smiled on the country. 

Meanwhile Azim Osh an, the new viceroy, arriv¬ 
ing at Patna, heard of the valiant exploits of Zubur- 
dust Khan, and fearing that there would be nothing 
left to do, ordered him not to risk another battle. 
Zuburdust knew well that the order procee d *from 
jealousy, and asked leave to retire from the service, 
which was readily granted him, lie took away 
with him 8000 troops, consisting of liir own fol¬ 
lowers and dependents; but these men -were the 
flower of the Bengal army ; and when they departed, 
the province might be considei ed as almost without 
defence. The prince, Azim Oshan, came down to 
Burdwan, where he took up his residence and re¬ 
ceived the congratulations of the zemindars and 
others, llehim Khan despised this silken Prince 
as much as he feared the iron-handed Zuburdust. 
While, therefore, the Court was engaged in ••. juic¬ 
ing, he assembled ins men, plundered Hooghly and 
Nuddea, and approached withm a few miles ox Burd- 


wan itself. 

On the arrival of Azim Oshan at Burdwan, the 
English deputed Mr. Stanley to wait on him. His 
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.. deject was to obtain a grant of the neighbouring 
villages of Calcutta and Govindpore, and he took 
with him a present of a thousand goldmohurs for 
the soobadar, and broad cloth valued at 800 Rupees, 
for the Dewan. Azim Oshan had but one object in 
view, to amass wealth, and no favour was granted 
without a present. He received the English deputy 
graciously, took the money, and in July, 1698, grant¬ 
ed leave to purchase the ground upon which the 
City of Palaces now stands. The next year, 1699, 
the Directors made Bengal a Presidency, and the 
fort was completed by Sir Charles Eyre and called 
after the king of England, Fort William. 

When Azim Oshan heaid that Rehim Khan had 
again taken the field, he ought to have marched 
against him without delay ; but instead of doing so, 
he sent a messenger to him to say, that if he would 
return to his duty, he should bo forgiven. The 
rebel replied, that if the Prince would send him hi* 
chief councellor, Khwaja An was, he would submit. 
The Prince was foolisli enough to do so. The 
minister was treated with respect on Ills arrival in 
the rebel camp, but on leaving it, was cut to pieces. 
Rehim Khan now knew that lie had nothing farther 
to hope, and determined to attack the Prince's army 


while he was off his guard. A large body of Atf- 
ghans surrounded the camp of Azim Oshan, and he 
had just time to mount his elephant, when a furious 
attack was made on him. lie would assuredly have 
been put to death, if Hamid Khan, one of the bravest 
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ig^officers, had not called out, that he was the 
e, and challenged Reliiin Khan to single com¬ 
bat. A sharp encounter took place, which ended 
iu Hamid’s cutting off the rebel’s head. His troops, 
seemg their chief fall, fled in every direction. The 
noble Hamid was rewarded for his act with a title, 
and raised to the dignity of a Fouzdar. Azim 
Oshan continued some time at Burdwan, where he 
erected a new bazar, which he called Azim Gunge. 
He likewise regulated the customs of the port of 
Hooghly at two and a Iialf per cent, for Mahome- 
dans; five per cent, for Hindoos; and three and 
a half per cent, for Christians. The English, how¬ 
ever, were exempted from this rule, because, ac¬ 
cording to the Imperial firman, tlfey paid 3000 Ru¬ 
pees by the year. He is said also to have establish¬ 
ed the Sayer, or internal duties ou articles pruning 
from one place to another. 

Meanwhile the English settlement at Calcutta 
grew and flourished* The three villages, of which 
they had obtained a grant, extended three miles 
along the river, and one mile inland. In com equence 
of the security of property which the natives enjoy¬ 
ed, a great many wealthy Hindoos were induced to 
come and settle there and build houses. This ex¬ 
cited the jealousy of the Fouzdar of Hooghly, who 
threatened to place a Ca> y in the new town ; but 
he was diverted from his purpose by a present. 

We mow come to speak of Moorshed Kooly Khan, 
ftlso culled Jtrflier Khan, the founder of Moorsheda- 
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bad, and the ablest governor who ever 
gal under the Mahomedans. He was a Hindoo, tin 
son of a poor brahmin, and was purchased when a 
boy by Hazy Suffia, a Moosuiman merchant, who 
caused hirn to be circumcised, and took him to Ispa¬ 
han, where lie gave him a good education. On the 
death of his patron, he proceeded to the Deccan, 
and entered the service of the Dewan of Eerar. 
There he shewed such knowledge of business and 
such talent, that his fame reached the Emperor 
Aurungzcbe, who appointed him Dewan of Hydra- 
bad. In that situation also he acquired great credit, 
and in 1701 was made Dewan of Bengal. During 
the reign of Aurungzebe and also of his predecessors, 
from the time of Akbar, the office of Dewan hi 
Bengal had been separated from that of Nazim, 
that these tw r o officers might be a cheque on eacli 
Other. It was the duty of tin? Nazim to defend the 
province with his troops, to maintain peace, and to 
enforce the laws. It was the duty of the j)ewan to 
collect and disburse the revenues. a lie Nazim 
received a fixed allowance for his own support from 
the Dewan, and also supplies of money iur his troops, 
for which he was obliged to give a written order. 
The Dewan, though inferior in rank to the Nazim, 
was yet a very important personage. 

Moorshed Kooly Khan, on receiving his appoint¬ 
ment, proceeded to Dacca, where the Court was 
held 5 and as the finances had fallen into great dis¬ 
order, he exerted himself to improve them. He was 
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yCRrefal of the public expenditure; and asL, 
not let the Prince have as much money as he 
and his courtiers desired, a plan was laid to get. rid 
of him. As he was proceeding one day to the court, 
a party oi the Prince’s troops became clamorous 


for their pay, and blocked up his path. lie leaped 
from his palanqueen, and drawing his sword, or¬ 
dered his servants to clear the way. The soldiers, 
seeing his resolution, dispersed. On reaching the 
palace, the Dev an entered the Prince’s presence, 
and accused him of being at the bottom of this 
conspiracy. Then laying his hand on his dagger, 
he said, if you want my life, I am ready to meet vou, 
otherwise, let nothing of this kind occur again. The 
Prince, knowing the Emperor’s severity, was not a 
little alarmed and declared that he \^s innocent ; 
but the IX*wan would not eniuit him. On return¬ 
ing to his own house, he drew up an account of tin . 
event, and sent it to the Emperor, who wrote sharp- 
ly to the Prince, and told him lie should be held 
answerable if the person or the property of the 
Dewan was touched. At the same time he ordered 
him to quit Bengal, and lo go and reside in Behar. 
lie proceeded, therefore, to Unjmahl; but finding 
that the air of the place did not agree with him, 
he moved up to Patna, which after him was called 
A/imabad. This happened in 1703. 

It was at the beginning of this century, that a new 
ami rival Company was set up by Parliament to trade 
India. Thgy passed under the name of the Erg- 
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Company, whereas the real old Compal 
nown as the London Company. This new body 
sent agents all over India; and among other places, 
to Ilooghly. The rivalry which arose between the 
two Companies was so very injurious to both, that 
in about five years the Government in England was 
obliged to unite them together. They took the 
name of the United East India Company, by which 
title the company continued afterward to be known. 

In 1703, the second year of his appointment, 
Moorshed Kooly Khan, made up the accounts of the, 
revenues, and proceeded into the Deccan, to lay 
them before the Emperor. Since Aurungzebe had 
been on his throne, Bengal and Behar had never been 
so productive. He was so delighted with the De- 
wan’s activity, that he made him Deputy Nazim, for 


the provinces of Bengal and Orissa, and presented 
him with an honorary dress. This gave great of¬ 
fence to Azim Oshan ; but he knew his grandfathers 
temper, and was obliged to submit. 

The great Aurungzebe died on the 21 st. February, 
1707 in the ninety-first year of his age. At his 
death the Mogul Empire had attained its greatest 
size, and from that time it began to decline. lie di¬ 
vided his dominions among his three sons ; the eldest 
of whom was the father of Azim Oshan. The day 
after the Empetor’s death, hi second son, Azim 
Shah, mounted*the throne, and began his march to 
Delhi. Azim Oshan, on bearing of his grandfather’s 
illness, immediately left Bengal to join in the strug- 
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I the Empire. He took with him a body' 
diied troops, and eight crores of Rupees, which 
liehad amassed. When he heard that his grand¬ 
father was dead and that his uncle was determined 
to enjoy the empire alone, he resolved to endeavour 
to seat his father on the throne. He took possession 
oi Agra, and soon after seized the annual revenue 
Vrhich was proceeding from Bengal to Delhi, amount* 
nig to one crore of Rupees. At length the armies 
oi the two brothers, that is, .of the eldest and the 
second son of Aurungzebe met in battle, on the plains 
of Jajo, near Agra. Azim Shah was totally defeated. 
He perished on the field with his two sons. The 
victor immediately ascended the throne, and took 
the name of Behadar Shah. The success of this 
day was owing to the efforts of Azim Oahan, and 
his father, 10 reward his merits, appointed him anew 
soobadar of the three provinces, and directed hirn 
to confirm Moorshcd Kooly Khan as his depury in 
Bengal. The Prince took this opportunity to pu>h 
on two of his friends, the Syuds ; descendants of tin* 
Prophet. Syud Abdulla Khan was appointed to 
the government of Allahabad ; Syud Hussei; Khan 
to that of Behar. 

Behadar Shah died at Lahore in 1712, after a 
reign of five years. All his sons were at the time 
in the camp, all eager for the throne. Unable to 
agree among themselves, they determined to decide 
the question by the sword. Iu the battle which 
ensued, Azim Oshan was on one side/and all his 
F 2 
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ers on the other. He was defeated, and 
pliant on which he was mounted, having been 
struck by a cann’on ball, plunged with his master 
into the Ravee, where both perished. The son of 
Azins Oslian was at the same time put to death by 
his brother 3Iois-ood-deen, who mounted the throne 
of Delhi, and took the name of Jehander Shah. 
Before we resume the history of Bengal, w r e will 
complete the events connected with Delhi. 

When Azim Oshan quitted the Lower Provinces 
to join his father, in 1707, he left his son Ferokshere, 
as his agent in Bengal. The year after, that Prince 
j oinpycd to Moorshedabacf, and lived five years verv 
cordially with the soobadar, without interfering with 
the government. After the death of Behadar Shah 
and of his son, in 1712, Ferokshere applied to 
jVIoorshed fvooly Khan to assist him in gaining the 
throne of Delhi; but the Nabob positively refused ; 
and advised him to leave Bengal quietly. Ferokshere 
proceeded on to Patna, and took up his residence 
in a caravanserai. The Governor of Behar at the 
time was Syud Hussein Aly, who owed his rise to 
FtTokshere’s father. The son of that father now 
supplicated his assistance. Dreading the power of 
Jehander Shah, however, Htfsse-in Aly refused his 
request. Ferokshere then asked him to favour him 
with but one visit ;and this he could not refuse. 0:i 
m riving at the inn, he was introduced into a private 
room, when the Prince represented to him that his 
elder brother; and the princes, had been murdered 
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fd blood after the battle of Lahore; and that 
fteThad nothing to expect from his uncle, the present 
Emperor, but death or confinement. He, the;cfore, 
entreated Hussein Aly to assist him to mount the 
throne; but Hussein was unmoved by his pray- 
eis. Suddenly the young daughter of Ferokshere 
advancing from behind the skreen, fell i\t his feet. 
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and besought him to have compassion on her father 
and his wretched family, and to remember how he 
owed every thing to her grandfather. She repre¬ 
sented that he, a descendant of the Prophet, ought 
not to be unmindful of his commands, never to 
foiget benefits conferred.” While she was speak - 
ing, the widow of Azim Oshan came forward and 


added her entreaties; the women behind, the raven 
• me time * t up loud konenr.it- v [ J: 

Al3 T > unable to withstand all this, turned to Ferok¬ 
shere, and tend, all I oan offer you i* my life ; and 
this I devote to your service. The next day Hus¬ 
sein introduced him into the city of Patna, and 
proclaimed him Emperor of Hindoos tan. When 
Syud Abdullah, the Governor of Allahabad, heard 
of this event, though overwhelmed with astonish¬ 
ment he determined to support the cause of Ferok¬ 
shere, the son of his benefactor, and the two bro¬ 
thers began to contrive means for seating him on 
the throne of Delhi. Just at this juncture, the 
annual tribute from Bengal arrived at Allahabad, 
a nd Syud Abdullah did not scruple to seize it. jjy.ud 
Hussein also borrowed large sums of the bankers of 
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^J%tna, which were made payable with heavy interest 
when Ferokshere should obtain the throne. With 
tliis aid, he inarched on to Benares, where money 
was also obtained on the same terms from the bank¬ 
ers. He proceeded by easy marches to Allahabad, 
his army increasing as he advanced. At that place 
he was joined by Abdullah, and the brothers were 
now able to muster 25,000 cavalry, and a good train 
of artille ry. The contending armies of Jehander 
Shah and Ferokshere at length met, in January, 
1713, in the vicinity of Agra; and after a battle 
which lasted a whole day, Jehander Shah’s troops 
were entirely defeated ; he himself was soon after 
put to death, and Ferokshere was proclaimed Em¬ 
peror. Though he had real cause of Complaint 
against Moorshed Kooly Khan, he confirmed him in 
all his appointments. Moorshed sent the annual 
tribute with the same punctuality to the new Em¬ 
peror, as he had done to his three predecessors. 

Moorshed Kooly Khan was fully aware that much 
of the prosperity of Bengal was ow'ing to its sea-borne 
commerce. He, therefore, encouraged the Moguls 
and the Arabs in this trade ; while he looked with 
jealousy on the fortified factories of the foreigners, 
and more especially of the English. As soon an 
he was firmly seated iu power, he set at nought the 
privileges they had gained from prince Soojah and 
the emperor Aurungzebe, and demanded either the 
same duty which the Natives paid, or repeated pre¬ 
sents. These demands irritated the Company, and 
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.termincd to send an embassy to tlie emperor 
^ellii. It consisted of two of -tlieir ablest ser¬ 
vants, and Koojah Serhand, an Armenian, who was 
said to be well versed in native intrigues, with Mr. 
M ilJiam Hamilton, as surgeon. The presents which 
they took were very rare and valuable, and were 
said to be worth three lakhs of Rupees. The Ar¬ 
menian sent word -to Delhi that they were worth 
ten lakhs, and Ferokshere, the emperor, ordered 
the Governors ot the provinces through which they 
might pass, to escort them. At this period, the 
two brothers, the Syuds, who had placed Ferokshere 
on the throne, held the highest offices at court ; but 
the emperor did not much like them, because he 
owed them too much. There was another indivi¬ 
dual, one Khojah Hussein, a favourite, whom !<e 
had raised to the post of pa3 r -master, or Khan 
Dow ran. lo him the embassadors applied on their 

arrival at the court, rather than to the regular mi- 


§L 


nisters. 

The soobadar had looked with jealousy on the 
embassy, as it passed with pomp through Bengal 
and the Western Provinces. He knew that the 
object of it was to free the English from his authori¬ 
ty* and lie resolved to make it fruitless. He would 

> 

probably, have succeeded, but for cue event. The 
emperor had agreed to marry the daughter of one of 
the Hindoo Rajpoot Princes, Rajah Aject Sing, and 
the bride had arrived at Delhi. Just then, he was 
attacked with a sharp disease, which his physicians 
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jpiild not cure, ami which prevented the marri; _ 
the advice of^the Khan Dowran, Mr. Hamilton, the 
English surgeon, was called in, and restored the 
emperor to health. The grateful monarch promised 
to give him whatever he might ask. He imitated 
the noble example of Hr. Boughfon, and only pray¬ 
ed that the emperor would grant what the embassy 
had come/for. The emperor promised to do so ; but 
the nuptials consumed six months, during which the- 
petition was not heard. The request of the Eng¬ 
lish was, that a dustuck or passport from the Pre¬ 
sident at Calcutta, should exempt all goods men¬ 
tioned in it from being stopped or searched by the Na¬ 
tive officers ; that the mint at Moorshedabad shouh 
three days in the week coin money for the Company; 
that all persons, European or Native, indebted to the 
English, should be given up to the President in 
Calcutta; and that the English should be allowed 
to purchase thirty-eight towns and villages around 
Calcutta. The ministers raised many objections to 
these demands, but they were in the end grant¬ 
ed. When the English were ready to depart, they 
were told that the firman only bore the signature of 
the vizier, and not that of the emperor. They pe¬ 
titioned again and again, but were obliged to wait 
two years before the business was finished. And 
they would scarcely have obtained the emperor’s seal 
to the deed, if the English Governor of Surat had 
not left that factory, and retired to Bombay. The 
ministers, on hearing of this, began to fear lest the 
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should again stop the Mogul ships air 
rims; and they hastened to complete the deeds. 

1 he embassadors took their departure iu triumph, 
in 171 /. Moorshed Kooly Khan beheld their suc¬ 
cess with indignation. The thirty-eight villages 
which had been granted them, gave them ten miles 
south of Calcutta on each side of the Ilooghly. 
Thus it gave them also the command of that river, 
mid, of course, of the maritime trade of Bengal 
He was ready to > allow the other articles of this 
firman ; but this grant of land he resolved to resist. 
He wrote to all the zemindars to say, that if they 
gave an inch of ground to the English, he would 



iuner forgive them; and thus were their hopes en¬ 
tirely frustrated. The other privileges which they 
had obtained, however, were of very great value. 
After the return of the embassy, the citizens ,.f Cal¬ 


cutta, both European and Native, enjoyed a degree 
of freedom which was unknown elsewhere. Mer¬ 
chants from all parts flocked to the settlement, and 
built houses, and established counting houses. The 
shipping soon amounted to 10,000 tons; and Cal¬ 
cutta became the most flourishing port in India. 

Iu 1718; Moorshed Kooly Khan was appointed by 
the Court of Delhi, Nazim and Dew an of Behar, as 
vrell as of Bengal and Orissa. No. subject had ever 
enjoyed such power in the Mogul empire, since the 
•days of Akbar. The next year, the unfortunateFe-< 
rokslnjce was put to a cruel death, aud Was succeed* 
cr - by Mahomed Shah. The Nazim sent presents as 
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(ual on the accession of the new emperor, as well 
as the annual tribute, and was confirmed in his go¬ 
vernment. 


During the eighteen years in which Moorshed 
kooly Khan governed Bengal without control, he 
made very important changes in the collection of 
the revenues. He removed the greater number of 
the old Jaygeerdars who had been employed in that 
duty. He divided the country into thirteen ckuMahs , 
of which tw r o were considered as part of Orissa ; 
five lay to the west of the Ganges, and six to the 
east of that river. Besides these great divisions, 
there were a number of minor zemindaree trusts 
created by him. Iu all these divisions, great as 
well as small, he appointed zemindars to collect the 
revenues. The Hindoo Rajahs of Dinagepore, Nud- 
dea, Rajshahye, and other places, were created by 
him : the ancestors of these families were in his time 
simply the Collectors of the dues of the state in the 
dilferent chi&lahs; but they gradually became rich 
and powerful, and their officers eventually became 
hereditary. Thus in 172o, Rajshahye was placed 
under the charge of one Ramjan, a Brahmun. Di- 
nagopore was about the same time confided to Rani- 
nat, a small and able landholder. Nuddea w'as 
made over to a. Brahmun of the name of Rughoo- 
ram. But some difference was made in the case 
of Beerbiioom and Bissuntpore. Beerbhoom was 
left in the hands of a Mahomedan of the Pa than 
tribe, whose ancestors came in with Shere Shah. He 
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Lt a small sum to the treasury, because h 
required to keep a body of troops to repel the 
mountaineers west of him. Bissuntpore being a 
hilly and troublesome district, was left in the hands 



of <he family which had governed it for more than 
a thousand years. In every case the Nabob chose to 
employ Hindoos in collecting the revenues, because 
the\ were not only docile but able in accounts. 

Before he made over these large estates to the new 
zemindars, lie caused an accurate survey of them 
to be made by his own officers. Upon their report 
lie made alterations in the rent, by whiefyhe obtain¬ 
ed an increase of more than elev en lakhs of Rupees 
a year. In the year 1722, liis rent roll was com¬ 
pleted. It wi\b the third which had been establish¬ 
ed since the Moguls conquered the country; and it 
shewed an assessment id- the whole of Bengal, of 
one crore, forty-two lakhs, and eighty-eight thousand 
Rupees. Of this sum a little more than thirty-three 
lakhs were appropriated to defray the expenses of 
the government, civil, police, military and naval; 
and the lands from which this sum was raised, were 
called Jaygecrs. The clear yearly profit of Bengal, 
after paying all expenses, was one crore, nine lakhs, 
and sixty thousand Rupees; and the lands from 
which this sura was raised, were called Khalsa. 
Moorshed Kooly Khan was punctual in remitting 
tlxis revenue to the imperial treasury at Delhi, every 


year; and hence it was, that whoever became em¬ 


peror, he remained soobadar of the throe provin- 
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'be remittance was made in specie, 
the new year came round, the treasure was 
put upon two hundred, or more carts, drawn by 
bullocks. I he Nabob and his ministers accompani¬ 
ed tllc convoy some miles from Moorshedabad. It 
was then made over to one of the sub- treasurers, 
who, with three hundred horse and five hundred 
infantry,- conveyed it to Delhi. A statement exists 
of his having thus sent sixteen crores and a half of 
Rupees to Delhi, in fifteen years and nine months. 

The whole of the troops employed in guarding 
the country and collecting the revenue, did not ex^ 
need 2000 cavalry and 4000 infantry. Before his 
time the Nazim had retained a body-guard of 3000 


horse; these he dismissed, and thus saved ten lakhs 
of Rupees a year. He examined all the accounts 
himself, and confided in no one. He was severe in the 


exaction of the revenue. None of the zemindars 
whom he employed, whether in the larger or smaller 
divisions, ever dared to keep back a single Rupee of 
the revenue. So great was the dread of his power, 
that a single message from him was sufficient to brine* 
in all arrears. Whenever the Hindoos committed 
gress frauds, lie obliged them and their families to 
become Mahomedans. Great cruelties were exercis¬ 
ed cii the people by his revenue officers, but whether 
with his knowledge or .not, it is difficult to say. One 
Auzir Ahmed is said to have subjected the zemin¬ 
dars to every kind of torture when their rent fell 
iulc arrears. But Syud Roza Khan, who Had mar- 
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Nabob’s grand-daughter, exceeded all others^ 
cfelty. To enforce the collections, he caused a 
pond to be dug, which was filled with ordure and 
intolerable filth. The zemindars who withheld their 
rents, were dragged with a rope through this place, 
which the inventor called, by way of mockery, By- 
koont, or Paradise. 


Moorshed Kooly Khan devoted two days in the 
week to the administration of justice ; his decisions 
were so impartial, that they became famous through 
Ilindoostan. lie was constant to one wife, and 
never admitted any eunuchs into his palace. lie 
was careful to provide against famine, and never 
permitted the exportation of grain. He was himself 
well versed in Mahomedan lore, and encouraged 
learned men ; he was also exceedingly charitable to 
all. His habits were simple ; he partook only of i he 
most ordinary food ; he indulged in no luxury ; his 
whole soul was given up to business. 

In the year 1724, seeing that he bad not long to 
live, he ordered his own tomb to be built in a very 
magnificent style, lie used every effort to procure 
for his grandson, Serferaj Khan, the same high post 
which he had enjoyed. But the father of the youth, 
Soojah-ood-deen, then Governor of Orissa, counter 
acted his father-in-law’s views, and endeavoured to 
obtain the soobadaree for himself. He succeeded 
in his efforts, by means of one of the principal mi¬ 
nisters at Delhi, who was his friend, and procured 
the emperors grant of the office, whenever 3Ioor- 
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Kooly Khan should die. * That great 
ed the next year, 1^25, after liaving governed Ben¬ 
gal twenty-four years, of which for eighteen years he 
had none to control him. Shoojah-ood-deen had 
placed messengers at Moorshedabad to send him a 
daily account of the health of the Nabob ; and when 
he found that there were no hopes of his recovery, 
he set off for the capital. On his way he heard of 
the death of the Nabob, and at the same time re¬ 
ceived the imperial appointment to the office. He 
now hastened his progress, and arriving speedily at 
Moorshedabad, found his son ready to take possessi¬ 
on of the guddee. But when the young man perceiv¬ 
ed that his father was supported by the Court of Del 
hi, he wisely gave up his claims, and 4 Soojah-ood- 
deen became Nazim and Dewan of Bengal, in 1725 
Though Moorshed Kooly Khan had watched the 
English with jealousy, and often thwarted their 
views, they greatly regretted his death, as we dis¬ 
cover from their letters to the Court of Directors. 


section viii. 

Soojah-ood-deen was descended from a Turkoman 
family of Khorasan. He was born at Boorhanpore 
in the Deccan, and liaving in his youth formed an 
intimacy with Moorshed Kooly Khan, received his 
daughter in marriage. When Moorshed was nomi- 
nated Dewan of Bengal, he sent his son-in-law as 
his deputy into Orissa. Soon after, a relative o ' 
Soojah’s, onoMirza Moorshed, joined him with hi 
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is 5 who were called Hajy Ahiped and Mirza 
fioined Aly. They both became famous in the 
history of Bengal, more especially the latter, who, 
fifteen years after the death of Moorshed Kooly 
Khan, obtained the sovereign power under the name 
of Aly Yerdy Khan. The brothers were placed in 
public posts, and being men of ability, made the 
rule of their patron very popular. 

It was the practice of the Mogul empire, that 
whatever any of the public servants had been able 
- > accumulate, belonged, on his death, to the em- 
P -ror. Shah Soojah, therefore, seized upon the 
‘ Tects of the deceased soobadar, his father-in -la >v, 
and sent sixty-one lakhs of Rupees of them to Del- 
1,1 ; P r °bably as much was kept back. This rich 
i>resent induced the emperor to confirm him in his 


government ; but another officer was appointed to 
: 0 \ern Behar. Soojah. appointed his son, Ser craj 
• han, the Dewan of Bengal, and associated Roy 
Alum Chand, a Hindoo, with him as his deputy, 
with the title of Roy Royan. He soon after form- 
a Council of State, whom he was accustomed to 
>nsult in all important affairs. It consisted of the 
*o brothers, Ilajy Ahmed and Mirza Mahomed 
dy, of Alum Chand and of Jugut Sett, the imperi- 
banker. He began his government by an act of 
clemency; he released all the zemindars whom his 
predecessor had imprisoned for arrears. It it said, 
at notwithstanding this mildness, he was enabled 
remit to Delia a crore and forty-eight lakhs of 
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es from the revenues of Bengal and Orissa^ 
fst year, but this sum must have included. the 
effects of his father-in-law. 

The year after the death of Moorshed, in the 
year 17-6, a Mayor’s Court was established in Cal¬ 
cutta, to dispense justice upon the same footing 
as the Madras Court. It was composed of a Mayor 
and Aldermen, who were all English. When a si¬ 
milar Court was first sot up at Madras, some years 
be fore, the Directors desired that a number of Na¬ 
tives, Portugueze and Armenians, should be admit¬ 
ted into it; but no one of them would accept of of¬ 
fice. In the instructions which were sent from En«*- 

o 

land about this Court, it was ordered that its pro¬ 
cess should be simple and short, that “ justice might 
not be made sour by delay.” 

Soojah-ood-deen threw off the frugal habits of his 
predecessor. He loved pomp and luxury. The palace 
of Moorshed Kooly Khan was found to be too small 
for him, and he built a more magnificent one. He 
increased the army from five to twenty-five thousand 
men, with an equal proportion of cavalry and infan¬ 
try. Yet his government was at the beginning so 
vi >e and mild, that all men said he deserved his good 
fortune. 

Two years after his accession, the governor of Be- 
har having conducted himself amiss, was deposed, 
and that suobah was again annexed to Bengal. Soo- 
ph-ood-deen was anxious to confer the gOYomnnent 
on Iff, son, tterferaj lvhan, but hij wife would not 
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tli liira. It was, therefore, given to Mirza M* 
(ed Aly, better known as Aly Verdy Khan, who 
was, doubtless, the ablest man at the court. He 
continued to govern it for eleven years, till the year 
1740. On arriving at Patna, he found the govern¬ 
ment in great disorder; the zemindars disobedient; 



and robbers plundering the country in every direc¬ 
tion. He, therefore, took into his service a body of 
Affghan troops, under Abdul Kureem Khan, a brave 
officer. With their aid, and that of the troops who 
came with him, he brought the country into order. 
He extorted large sums from the zemindars, with 
which he enriched his troops. But when lie had com¬ 
pletely succeeded in his efiorts, he put Abdul Kureem 
Khan to death, for his insolence. It is said that this 


act struck terror into the disobedient, and confirmed 
his power. 


About this time, the merchants in the Austrian 
Netherlands, being desirous of sharing in the trade 
of the East, got permission from the Finperor of 
Germany to establish an East India Company at 
Ostend. They sent out several ships to Bengal, and 
began a very lucrative trade; but the English and 
the Dutch became very jealous of them, and endea¬ 
voured to root them out of the country. They had 
obtained possession of Banky-bazar, a little below 
Chandernagore, on the opposite side of the river, 
wjiere they erected strong fortifications. But at 
length, in 1733, they were' driven from Bengal, and 
*heir fort was levelled with the ground. 
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had appointed his 

Kooly, Deputy Nazim of the province of 
Dacca; who employed a person of the name of Meer 
Hubeeb- as his Dewan. This man was a Native of 


Slicraz, in Persia, and had been a broker at Hooghly ; 
though he could neither read nor write, he was a 
man of the greatest abilities. While he was employ¬ 
ed at Dacca, a nephew of the independent rajah of 
Tipperah, being displeased with his uncle, took re¬ 
fuge with a Mahoraedan zemindar, who recommend¬ 
ed him to Meer Hubeeb. The Dewan thought this 
a favourable opportunity for conquering Tipperah. 
He proceeded with an army across the Brumhapoo- 
ter, and entered the country before the rajah was 
aware of his approach. The Rajah was obliged to 
flee into the mountains; his nephew was raised to 
the throne, and engaged to pay the largest share of 
revenues to the Governor of Bengal. It was at this 
period that the kingdom of Tipperah, which, from 
the most ancient times, had been independent, was 
annexed to the Mahomedan dominions. The next 
yedr, Moorshed Kooly was appointed deputy gover¬ 
nor of Orissa, and took his able Dewan, Meer Hu¬ 
beeb, with him. Under his management, the ex¬ 
penses of the province were lessened, and the reve¬ 
nues increased. During the administration of the 
preceding deputy governor, the Rajah of Khoorda, 
being offended with his measures, canned the image 
of Juggannath across the Chilka Lake, beyond the 
boundaries of Orissa. This injured the revenues of 
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vince, because the tax which the pilgpii 
to the extent of nine lakhs of Rupees a year, 
was lost. The first step which Moorshed Kooly and 
his Dewan took on their arrival in Orissa, was to 
oblige the Rajah to bring back the idol, and esta¬ 



blish it again at Pooree. The pilgrims flocked to it 
as usual, and this revenue was restored to the state. 

W hen Moorshed Kooly was removed to Orissa, 
Soojah-ood-deen appointed his son, Serferaj Khan, 
to the nominal government of Dacca, naming Glia- 
lib Aly, as his deputy, and Jeswunt Roy, as the de¬ 
wan of the province. This able man had been trained 
up under the former Nazim, Moorshed Kooly Khan, 
and imitated his example in piety, charity and at¬ 
tention to business. He reformed all abuses. Un¬ 


der his able management the province became rich 
mid flourishing; justice was impartially administer¬ 
ed ; and the conduct of Jeswunt Roy and his master 
was extolled through the country. It has been stat¬ 
ed before that when Shaista Khan governed Ben¬ 
gal, and held his court at Dacca, he reduced the 
price of corn to eight maunds the Rupee, and to keep 
this event in memory, built up the gate through which 
he left the city, and ordered that no one should open. 
It, till he could reduce grain to a lower price Jes- 
wunt Roy succeeded in doing so, and ordered the 
gate to be thrown open to the public. As the Soo- 
badar, Soojah-ood-deen, advanced in years, he paid 
* ess attention to business, and liis son, Serferaj, took 
uiuch upon himself. lie unwisely recalled Ghalib 
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yytrom Dacca, and sent a young man, a relat; 
urad Aly* to be deputy governor, who took with 
him Rajbullub, and made him Peshkar. They began 
their government witli many oppressions which so 
disgusted Jeswunt Roy, that he threw up his office 
and returned to Moorshedabad. As there was no 
longer any one to control Murad Aly and Rajbullub, 
they committed every species of oppression, and soon 
reduced the province to poverty. 

During the reign of Soojah-ood-deen, the foreign 
settlements of the English, French and Dutch, en¬ 
joyed peace, and increased in wealth. The viceroy 
never interfered with the privileges they had obtain¬ 
ed from the emperors and former governors. Only 
one dispute happened with them in his time. The 
fouzdar of Hooghly had seized a boat laden with 
silk, belonging to the English ; they sent up a file 
of soldiers and released it. This was represented to 


the viceroy, as a great offence, and he issu -d an or¬ 
der forbidding the natives to supply Calcutta, or the 
other factories, with grain. The English were o- 
bliged to avert his displeasure with a large sum of 
money. Their trade was greativ augmented during 
this period, but it was not managed with ability. It 
yielded only a profit of eight per cent, a year; while 
the commerce of the Dutch at the same time yield¬ 
ed twenty-five per cent. The agents of the English 
Company in India, were too deeply engaged in pri¬ 
vate trad#, to pay attention to the interests of their 
masters. Though the higher officers in Calcutta did 



receive more than 300 Rupees a month, yet th 
and all, lived in a style of the greatest luxury; 
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nd this they were enabled to do from the profits of 
heir private trade. It appears that not only the 
President, but some of his subordinates, rode about 
in a coach and six, and generally sat down to dinner 
with a band of music. The Court of Directors were 
obliged, therefore, to write out and rebuke their ser¬ 
vants for this style of living. The French settlement, 
at Chandernagore was under the direction of that 
great man, Duple ix,. from 1730 to 1742; mid he 
ncreased its prosperity beyond all his predecessors. 
Before he was appointed Governor, he was an ex¬ 
pensive merchant, and he improved the trade of the 
town by his private enterprizes. He had no fewer 
than twelve ships of his own, with which he traded 
to every port in India. During his government, two 
thousand brick houses were built at Chandernagore, 
and the influence of the French was greatly extend¬ 
ed in Bengal. 

In the year 1737, on the night of the lltliof Oc¬ 
tober, there was a furious hurricane at the mouth of 
the Bhaguruttee, the effects of which were felt nearly 


two hundred miles up the river. Calcutta suffered 
beyond description. At. the same time occurred a 
violent earthquake, which did infinite damage to the 
town. Two hundred houses were destroyed; and 
the magnificent steeple of the church sunk into 
the ground, without breaking. Twenty thousand 
ships, sloops and boat's are said to have been des- 
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Of nine English ships then in the 
eight were lost with all their crews. Vessels of six¬ 
ty tons burden were carried over the tops of the 
trees, and lodged in land two miles from the river. 
The loss of life was computed at three hundred thou¬ 
sand souls. The water rose forty feet higher than 
usual in the river. These calamities were followed 
the next year by famine. The Governor of Cal¬ 
cutta came forward and liberally assisted the poor 
natives; their rents were remitted ; money was ad¬ 
vanced to them; the duty on rice was taken off, 
and a large quantity of food was bought and dis¬ 
tributed among the most indigent, at the public ex¬ 
pense. 

The reign of Soojah-ood-deen, which extended 
to fourteen years, was very prosperous. He him¬ 
self is represented as having been a model of jus¬ 
tice, kindness and liberality. Before his death, he 
sent to entreat forgiveness of every individual whom 
he thought he might have offended. He regularly 
transmitted the tribute, amounting to more than a 
crore of rupees a year, to Delhi, and this was one 
chief reason of his remaining so steadily in office. 
Finding his end approaching, he called his son, Ser- 
feraj Khan, and having made him promise to follow 
the counsel of Hajy Ahmed, Jugut Sett, and the 
Roy Royan, he appointed him to the government. 
This was the first time in which the governor of 
Bengal had ventured to appoint his own successor 
since the Moguls had conquered the country. . But 
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us/time, Nadir Shah of Persia, had invaded IpV 
tb e Mogul empire was shaken to its foun¬ 
dation. The emperor had too much to do at home 
to attend to the affairs of a distant province. Soo- 
jah-ood-deen died in 1739 . 


Iiis son, Serferaj Khan, mounted the throne with¬ 
out opposition, and sent messengers to Delhi, to beg 
that he mi S ht be confirmed. Nadir Shah, who had 
now conquered that unfortunate city, sent into Ben¬ 
gal to demand the arrears of revenue. Iiis letter, 
which was addressed to Soojah-ood-deen, reached 
Serferaj Khan, who not only transmitted the tribute, 
but ordered the coin to be struck iu the name of-the 
conqueror. lie retained the old counsellors whom 
ns father had recommended, Roy Alum Chnnd, 
ugut Sett, and Ilajy Ahmed, but he paid more at¬ 
tention to his pleasures than to business. The 
brother of Hajy Ahmed, Aly Verdy Khan, was then 
governor of Behar, and the most powerful subject 
in the three provinces. Unhappily for <! ■ viceroy, 
he received three or four noblemen into his confi¬ 
dence, who hated the family of the Hajy, and took 
every occasion to poison their master’s mind and to 
inflame him against them. All the acts of the viceroy 
clearly shewed Aly Verdy and his family, that they 
vere no longer in his good graces. Serferaj Khan 
lost no opportunity of annoying the Hajy, who re¬ 
gularly sent an account of every thing that passed 
*° l^ s brother at Patna. Jugut Sett also became 
alienated. Serferaj Ivhan, who was a man of licen* 
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habits, determined one day to see the beii 
bride of Jugut Sett’s son ; thus the whole of that 
powerful family became enemies of his throne. At 
the same time he endeavoured to break off a match 
in the family of Hajy Ahmed, and to marry the bride 
to his own son. A combination was now formed to de¬ 
throne Serferaj. Aly Yerdy Khan, seeing that there 
was no security for his family while the viceroy reign¬ 
ed, employed his interest at Delhi to obtain the go¬ 
vernorship for himself. He promised to transmit a 
crore of Rupees over and above the annual tribute, 
and all Serferaj’s property. Ten months after Nadir 
Shah’s departure from India, and thirteen months af-. 
ter Soojah-oodndeen’s death, lie received his patent 
from the Emperor. He then collected his army, under 
pretence of marching against Bhojepore ; but when 
the troops had, proceeded a little distance, he as¬ 
sembled his officers, and made them swear, the Ma- 
homedans on the Koran, the Hindoos on the water 
of the Ganges, that they would stand by him to the 
last, with their lives and fortunes. After the oath 
had been administered, he told them lie was going 
to Moorshedabad to revenge the wrongs of his fami¬ 
ly. His army was immediately ordered to turn its 
course to Bengal. Aly V erdy at the same time 
wrote to the Viceroy, that though he was coming to 
remove his family, who had been insulted, lie was 
still a dutiful subject. Serferaj was struck with as¬ 
tonishment when he heard that Aly Yerdy was march¬ 
ing against him. After much delay his army was 
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|Kfed together, and marched to Geriah, not ft 
the capital. His opponent, as he advanced, 
vrote to him repeatedly that he would be his most 
bedient subject, if he would dismiss four or five of 
* is favourites. Bui when a prince obeys commands 
from a subject with arms in his hands, he gives up 
is throne. Serferaj Khan would possibly have been 
a weak as to listen to the rebel, if his new friends 
ad not persuaded him against it; for to them it. 
'ould have been death. The two armies at length 
; a fierce battle ensued ; a musket ball laid Ser- 
l raj dead on the field, and ids army fled. Aly Verdy 
J*an marched slowly to Moorshedabad, and ascend¬ 
'd the throne of Ids benefactor. The battle of Ge- 
iah occurred in January* 1741. 



section in. 

Aly Verdy Khan was sixty-five years old when 
he became the soobadar, or viceroy of Bengal, Be- 
har and Orissa. He obtained the government no¬ 
minally, by the imperial firman, but in reality by the 
power of his sword. The empire had been almost 
>rokeu up by the invasion of Nadir Shah; and if the 
veak emperor, Mahomed Shah, who then filled the 
>elhi throne, had been desirous of appqinting any 
other viceroy, he had not the means of doing so. It 
■as a fortunate circumstance, however, lor Bengal, 
1 tat such a man as Aly Verdy Khan was now at tlm 
* -ad of affairs. He had been employed for more 
tan twenty years in the management of public af- 
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( in peace and in war; and he was equally a 
In the cabinet as in the field. Such a man was re¬ 
quired for the troublesome times which we are about, 


to describe. 

On his arrival at Moorshedabad, instead of put¬ 
ting to death any of the family or followers of Ser- 
feraj Khan, he treated them with the greatest ten¬ 
derness. The great Mooxshed Ivooly Khan, knowing 
that all the money, jewels, and moveable property 
he might leave at his death would be seized by the 
emperor, had purchased some estates for the benefit 
of his family, which were duly registered in his name. 
When his personal property was sent off to Delhi, 
after his decease, these estates remained in posses¬ 
sion of his son-in-law; on whose death, they passed 
to his widow, the mother of Serferaj Khan. Aly 
Verdy left , her in the full enjoyment of them, and 
treated her with such veneration, that he would ne¬ 
ver sit down in her presence, without permission. 
By such wise measures he conciliated his enemies. 
He also transmitted to the court, the crore of Ru¬ 


pees which he had promised, likewise a pescush or 
present, and a large ^portion of the property of Ser¬ 
feraj Khan ; he thus secured the emperor in his fa¬ 
vour. He had no sons oi his own ; but his three 
daughters were married to his three nephews, the 
children of his brother Ilajy Ahmed. The eldest, 
Nuwaish Mahomed, was made governor of Dacca; 
the youngest, Zyn-ood-deen, governor of Behar, and 
his son was adopted by Aly Verdy, as his oWn heir, 
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iiiVested with the title of Seraj-ood-dowlah 
second nephew Syud Ahmed Khan, was promis¬ 
es lie government of Orissa, when it should be con¬ 
quered. 



Orissa had been placed by Soojah-ood-deen in the 
hands of his son-in-law, Moorshed Kooly, who was 
*companied by liis able minister, Meer Hubeeb. 
“ was disposed to submit to the superior fortune 
>> Aly Yerdy, but his own wife and his valiant son- 
n ~* aw > Biihliir Aly, gave him different counsel. They 
i ' f ged iiim to revenge the death of Serferaj, and to 
7 a;»!:e an effort to acquire so rich a prize as Bengal 
for himself. He accordingly broke off a treaty which 
: - been begun ; and Aly Verdy on hearing of it, 
o •. red him to quit Orissa without delay. Moorshed 
n ° - assembled his generals, and asked if they would 
:'i \ d by him. Abed Aly, his generalissimo, assur¬ 
ed him that he might rely on their faithfulness. The 
iy was then advanced beyond Balaeore, towards 
B : gal, and encamped in a very strong position. 

Verdy, with twelve thousand of his best troops, 
moved down to meet him. Had Moorshed Kooly 
w.saly remained in his entrenchment, Aly Verdy 
"■ - t have returned with shame, for his provisions 
b in to fail. But Bakhir Aly, his son-in-law, in- 
; 'd on fighting. The troops were accordingly 
K * 1 -™ out and ns soon as they joined battle, that 
saT) -e Abed Aly treacherously left his master, and 
' over to Aly Verdy, who was thus enabled to 
r - * a complete victory. Moorshed Kooly fled from 
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lield to the sea shore, where providentially, i 
was a Surat merchantman riding at anchor. lie 
embarked on it with liis friends, and sailed to Ma- 
sulipatam. He was now anxious about his wife, his 
family, and his treasure, left by him in Cuttack. But 
the Hindoo rajah of Ratipore, who had received fa¬ 
vours from him in prosperity, did not forget him in 
adversity. Before Aly Verdy could reach Cuttack, 
he went thither with his troops, too 1 .; all the family 
and effects of his benefactor, and conveyed them in 
safety to the Deccan, out of the viceroy’s reach. 

Aly Yerdy remained a month at Cuttack. After 
having settled the country, he appointed his second 
nephew, Syud Ahmed, governor, and returned to 
Moorshedabad. But this young man gave himself up 
to evil counsels, and brought his affairs to ruin. A 
certain fnkeer, of evil character, acquired an as¬ 
cendancy over him and led him into every vice. The 
people were oppressed, and became restless. Mirza 
Bakhir was all this time hovering over the province, 
ready to take advantage of any movement. lie in¬ 
flamed the minds of the people by his envoys; and 
a revolt at length broke forth in the city. Mirza 
Bakhir was called in; Syud Ahmed was placed in 
confinement, and the pro vince of Orissa was lost to 


Aly Yerdy. 

He was not a little surprized to hear of this re¬ 
verse, and supposed that Mirza Bakhir must have 
been secretly supported by Nizam-ool-moolk, the 
viceroy of the Deccan. He therefore, assembled an 
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[tree times as large as that with which he had 
Conquered the province, and advanced with great 
haste to the frontier. On arriving there, he pro¬ 
mised a lakh of Rupees to any one who should res¬ 
cue his nephew. A battle was fought on the banks 
of the Muhanudee between Aly Verdy and Mirza 
Bathir, in which the former was again victorious. 
Syud Ahmed had been placed by Mirza Bakhir hi a 
carriage, covered with a white cloth, and five hun¬ 
dred spearmen had been stationed round it, with 
Orders, if the battle appeared to go wrong, to thrust 
n their weapons, and put him to death. They li¬ 
berally obeyed these commands; but as Syud Ah¬ 
med crouched down, he received no injury, though 
»ne of the Moguls who had been placed in the car 
o murder him. was himself killed. Aly Verdy Khan 
eceived him with tears of joy, and after several 
days’ entertainment, sent him to Mooishedabnd, to 
delight the eyes of his parents. With him he sent 
ack part of his troops and his heavy baggage. He 
ppointed a new deputy governor over the province 
k Orissa, and marched back leisurely with live thou- 
-and horse and his best officers, amusing himself 


fSL 


with hunting and shooting as he proceeded. 

But the greatest calamity with which Bengal had 
; een visited for many centuries, was about to fall 
pon it. The Mahrsittas had, in the preceding cen- 
iry, established a new empire in W estern India, 
•ad had made large conquests around them'; the 
Rinixies they were unable to keep, they always pil- 
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y A#ge&. They had for some time past obligee! 
weak neighbours to pay them a chout, or fourth of 
the revenues on condition that they should abstain 
from pillage. Bengal had hitherto been free from 
their inroads, but they were determined no longer 
to allow it to escape. As Aly Verdy Khan approach¬ 
ed the town of Midnapore with his small retinue, an 
army of twenty-live thousand Mahratta horse poured 
down suddenly on the province, under Bhaskur Pun¬ 
dit, the general of Rughoo-jee, the king of Nagpore. 
The viceroy was totally unprovided for such an e- 
veut; he had disbanded part of his troops ; others 
had returned to Moorshedabad; and he had only a 
few thousand horse and foot with him. He instantly 
broke up his camp and hastened to Burdwan ; but 
as he approached it on one side, the Mahrattas ar¬ 
rived in the opposite direction, and set it on fire. 
Their chief then sent to demand ten lakhs of Ru¬ 
pees, and promised to retire, if it was paid. The 
viceroy scorned to buy peace on such terms. He 
drew out his little army and fell on the Malirattas ; 
but they wheeled round, and captured all his tents 
and baggage. He himself was separated in the bat¬ 
tle from the main body, and at night was obliged to 
rest with a few followers on the field. His own chief 
officers had not afforded him the assistance which 


during the day they ought to have given. He sus¬ 
pected treachery. 1 he next day lie sent to the Mah¬ 
rattas to .sue for peace. Bhaskur Pundit replied 
to his envoy, “ Your master has lost 'all his bag- 
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; he ca 


Am troops and generals are discontented 
ygHoy^escape me. But as he is one of the greatest 
sovereigns in India, we will spare him if he will pay 
down one crore of Rupees, and give up all his ele¬ 
phants.” Aly Verdy was inflamed at this demand, 
and replied, that as long as his soul was in his body, 
he would never submit to such infamy. But his case 
was almost desperate. Ilis troops were going over 
to the enemy by hundreds. Ilis generals also were 
disaffected, and w r ere endeavouring to form a treaty 
with the Mahrattas. Aly Verdy was obliged to betid 
to the storm. In the dead of the night, he took his 
young grandson, Seraj-ood-dowlah, by the hand, and 
walked without an attendant to the tent of Musta- 


plui Khan, his commander-in-chief, and calling him 
up said, “ Hear, friend, I know your discontent. If 
you want my life, take it. Despatch me and my 
grandson at once, and dispel all your fears. But if 
you have any remembrance of our former friendship, 
make a new engagement with me; and let us meet 
the Mahrattas together.” Mustapha called up the 
other discontented generals, and they one and all 
swore that they would stand by their master to the 
last. Aly Verdy Khan the next morning resolved 
to cut his way through the enemy, to Cutwa; and 
they proceeded slowly fighting all day. At night 
the Mahrattas renewed the attack. Meer Hubeeb 
was wounded and fell into their hands ; and having 
a violent hatred of Aly Verdy, he took service with 
thorn and became for some years the scourge of Ben- 
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The viceroy’s troops were kept 
difficulty. The next day they proceeded on 
their route, fighting every inch of the way. They 
had neither tents nor baggage; neither guns nor 


food. At night they slept under trees, when the 
enemy would let them. But day and night the enemy’s 
horse, surrounded them, and left them little peace. 
For food they were obliged to live on leaves and 
roots; seven noblemen thought it a luxury to obtain 
three quarters of a seer of rice among them. At 
length they came in sight of Cutwa, where they hop¬ 
ed to obtain repose and plenty ; but Bhaskur had 
sent his horsemen beforehand, and burned the town 
and destroyed the grain. Aly Venly r on his arrival 
there, immediately wrote to Moorshedabad for sup¬ 
plies, which came down to him in great abundance. 

The noble conduct of the Viceroy in this retreat, 
not a little surprized the Mahrattas. They naturally 
thought that he would be still more formidable with 
a well supplied army. The rains of 1712 had now 
set in. Bhaskur Pundit determined to return to 
his master ; but Meer Hubeeb, his new ally, was 
anxious to get something more out of Bengal before 
he left it. He accordingly took several thousand 
of the best horse, and rode in one day from Cutwa 
to Moorshedabad. Aly erdy followed him close, 
but before lie 1 could come up, Meer Hubeeb had 
already plundered the suburbs of the city, and taken 
no less than two crores of Rupees from the house 
of Jugut Sett, the rich banker; with this sum he 
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During his absence, the Mnhratta gene™,- 
at the appearance of the rains, had retreat¬ 
ed as far as Becrbhooin, where Meer Hubeeb over¬ 
took him and insisted on his returning to Cut- 
wa> That place became the head quarters of the 
Mahrattas for the season. Aly Verdy was confined 
to the east of the Bkaguruttee, and even the in¬ 
habitants of Moorshedubad, not tliinking themselves 
saf ®> s ent their effects across the Ganges; and 
t'juny of the Viceroy’s family did the same. Meer 
Hubeeb, with the Mahrattas, came down and plun¬ 
dered Hooghly, and laid the whole country from 
Balasor - to Ttajmaiil, under contribution. Ou his 
approaching Calcutta, the English began to repair 
tlmir fortifications, and, for greater security, dug i 
diuh round their .settlement, called the Mahratt., 
Ditch. The name is still preserved, though the 
ditch is not to be seen. 

The Viceroy now made extraordinary etfarts to 
expel the Mahrattas. Fresh troop , were enlisted, 
and the artillery put in order. In the midst of these 
preparations an envoy arrived from Delhi to demand, 
the arrears of revenue. Aly Verdy wrote to the 
Emperor, that the Mahrattas had possession of a 
third of the country, and that the revenues of the 
rest were required for the large army which he was 
obliged to keep up to oppose them; he was there¬ 
fore totally unable to transmit the usual tribute. 
The emperor having found, upon enquiry, that this 
v ;, s indeed the case, ordered the soobadar of Oude 
H 
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_ 1vance to the succour of the province ; but ^ 
vj v, arr j ve( i at Patna he gave himself such airs, that 

Aly Verdy was more happy at his departure than 
at his arrival. The emperor also wrote to Ballajee- 
row, the commander-in-chief of the Mahrattas, advis¬ 
ing him to proceed to Bengal, and expel the Nag- 
pore Mahrattas, or he should not be able to pay him 
the chout of the other provinces. 

Aly Verdy having now assembled his army, march¬ 
ed at the close of the rains towards Cutwa, where 
the Mahrattas were encamped. lie crossed the ri¬ 
ver during the night by a bridge of boats, and fell 
upon their host at dawn. They were completely 
defeated, and fled, first into the western hills, and 
then to Midnapore. He gave them no rest, but pur¬ 
suing them with vigor, drove them to Balasore, and 
final!}' across the Chilka Lake entirely out of the 


province. 

But fresh disasters awaited him. Returning vic¬ 
torious to Moorshedabad, he found two fresh armies 
of Mahratta plunderers in its vicinity. Rughoo-jee, 
the rajah of Nagpore, by the advice of his general, 
Bhaskur, had got together a new army to invade the 
country. While, therefore, Aly A erdy Khan was 
chasing his general through Orissa, the master him- 
self was entering Bengal in another direction, and 
was now encamped not far from the capital. Balla- 
]et -row also came in at the iequest of the emperor, 
as he said, to expel the Nagpore Mahrattas, but Aly 
Verdy would most gladly have been without his aid. 
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^4rdy went out to meet him as he advanc* 
Bhagulpore. After the first interview, which 
was very friendly, the viceroy requested his new ally 
to join him in driving out Rughoo-jee. But the ob¬ 
ject of Ballajee-row was not to defend, but to plun¬ 
der, Bengal; he, therefore, demanded the chout of 
the revenues of Behar, which he said had not been 
paid for many years. The viceroy was obliged to 
submit, and to pay him the utmost courie, which he 
said was due. But even after lie had been paid, he 
hesitated to proceed against the other Mahratta 
army; and Aly Verdy was obliged to march alone. 
Rughoo-jee had in the mean time heard that there 
wps a union between Ballajee and the viceroy, and 
thought it prudent to decamp. On Aly Verdy’s 
approach, he struck his tents and fled into the moun¬ 
tains. Ballajee no sooner heard of this flight, than 
he immediately set out in pursuit of this body of his 
own countrymen, and gave them a total defeat. 
Their tents, with all the plunder they had collected, 
fell into his hands; and they quitted the country in 
haste. Ballajee having thus enriched himself with 



the plunder of his brother Muhrattas, and with the 
chout he had squeezed out of Aly "V erdy, thought it 
time to depart also for his home. 

The rains of 1744 were no sooner over, than Bhas • 
kur Pundit was sent with a fresh army of twenty 
thousand men, to im ade Bengal. He had orders to 
retire, if the Viceroy would agree to pay him the 
same sum which he had paid the year before to Bal- 
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Aly Verdy, wearied with these repeater 
£cks, was determined, if possible, to take off hi 
enemy by treachery. He asked his own general, 


Mustapha Khan, to assist him in this act of perfidy r 
he refused at first, and only agreed to it at length¬ 
en being promised the government of Behar. Aly 
Verdy then seat him and another officer to treat with 
the Mahrattas; and they promised to agree to Bhas - 
kur Pundit’s demands, if he would pay a visit to the 
viceroy. Blinded by his avarice, he agreed to th 
proposal. On the day of meeting, armed men were 
placed in ambush round the tents. Bhaskur and hi 
chief officers entered Aly Verdy’s tent with then 
hands on the hilt of their swords, as if they suspect 
ed treachery. As the Mahratta chieftain advanced 


Aly Verdy Khan rose from his throne, and asked 


thr< • timea, which way the valiant Bhaskur; and o; 
his being pointed out, exclaimed, u Fall upon thos 
freebooters.” Instantly his attendants drew their sn- 
bres, and fell upon the Mahratta general and officers 
they sold their lives dear, but were at length ovej 
come, and every man was cut down. Mustapfc ? 
Khan, on seeing how affairs were going in the ten- 
put himself at the head of his brigade, and rode (. 
to Cutwa, where the Mahratta army lay. The Vic 
roy was advised to follow him, but he would Hot 
move till the head of Bhaskur had been brought 
him, that he might feast his eyes with the sigl 
He then marched off to join Mustapha, but found 
on his arrival at Cutwa, that the enemy had fle 
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I, they no sooner heard that their officers had 
Seen massacred, than they retreated in liaste to their 
own country. 


section x. 

The viceroy thus obtained some respite from the 
Mahrattas, but a more dreadful enemy now appear¬ 
ed in his own camp. Mustapha Khan had hitherto 
been his chief counsellor. To his valor he owed the 
government of Bengal, and it was through him that 
he had hitherto defeated the Mahrattas. Mustapha 
had now, however, become too big for a subject. The 
zemindars, when they had any thing to ask, made 
their suit to him, and not to the Viceroy, who felt 
tiiat his servant was becoming his master. Mustapha 
demanded the performance of his promise; and in¬ 
sisted on immediately having the government ofBe- 
har. This the viceroy was resolved not to grant. 
He remembered that it was with the resources of 
Beluir that he himself had been enabled to ercome 
Serferaj, and to conquer Bengal. He knew that 
Mustapha would not be content with this province, 
but would stretch his desires to Bengal. Jealousies 
now arose between the parties. Mustapha never 
went to court but with a body of armed men. At 
leugth, he publicly declared his intention of quitting 
the viceroy’s service, and demanded his arrears*, they 
were paid him to the extent of seventeen lakhs of 
Rupees, without any examination of his accounts, 
fie then made proposals to the viceroy’s generals t*.* 
H 3 
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pfpse their master, and to divide his doming 
ng them; but they continued firm in their alle¬ 
giance to Aly Verdy. At length he marched out 
of Bengal with eight thousand horse and as many 
foot, plundered ftajmahl, took Monghyr, and en¬ 
camped before Patna. The governor, Zyn-ood-deen, 
met him with the few troops he could collect, but 
the city would have been taken, had not the elephant 
of Mustapha been wounded. He descended from it,; 
and his troops, not seeing their chief, were as usual, 
panic struck and fled. For seven days, however, 
there were daily skirmishes between the two armies ; 
on the eighth, Mustapha made another assault on 
the city, but being wounded with an arrow in his 
eye, was obliged to retreat, and fled into the domi¬ 
nions of Oude. 

When Mustapha had resolved to revolt against 
his master, lie invited the Mahrattas to join him in 
the invasion of Bengal. Rughoo-jee was not back¬ 
ward ; he burned to revenge the death of Rhaskuc 
Pundit, his general, and to obtain more plunder. 
He therefore entered Bengal with a large army, and 
approached Moorshedabad Aly Verdy had gone 
in pursuit of Mustapha, but hastened back on hear¬ 
ing of the arrival of the Jlahrattas. Mustapha also 
prepared to return to Behar and form a junction 
with his new friends. The viceroy having two ene¬ 
mies on his hands, was in no small dilemma. lie 
directed his son-in-law Zyn-ood-deen to watch Mus¬ 
tapha, aud to prevent his approaching Bepgal. With 
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ew of gaining time, he sent to beg that Ru 
oo-jee would abstain from invading the country ; 
but he haughtily replied, that he must have three 
crores of Rupees, as the price of his forbearance. 
The viceroy did not absolutely refuse the sum ; but 
continued for two months to amuse him with hopes. 
Meanwhile Zyn-ood-deen met Mustapha in battle; 
the rebel was killed, and his troops w;ere dispersed. 

The viceroy on hearing of this victory, and seeing 
himself delivered from one enemy, sent a haughty 
message to the Mahrattas, and both parties prepar¬ 
ed to meet each other after the rains. Several en¬ 
gagements were fought, in which Rughoo-jee was 
worsted; and but for the treachery of two of the 
viceroy’s generals, Shumshere Khan and Sirdar Khan, 
he would have been taken prisoner. A decisive en¬ 
gagement was at length fought at Cutwa ; the Mah¬ 
rattas were entirely defeated with great slaughter 
and fled to their own country. Soon after, Aly Ver- 
dy dismissed his two treacherous commanders, who, 
he found, had formed a league with the Mahrattas, 
and they retired with six thousand of their followers 
to Durbanga in Behar. In the short interval of peace 
which he. now enjoyed, the viceroy celebrated with 
great pomp the nuptials of his two grandsons, the 
children of Zyn-ood-deen. 

The province of Cuttack was still in possession of 
the Mahrattas, and Aly Verdy wo 3 determined to 
expel them from it. lie deputed one of his best 
generals, Meer Jaffer, on this expedition. Jafll? 
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ced to Midnapore,' but gave himself up to 
yment, and on the approach of the enemy, retired 
to Burdwan. Atta-oolah Khan, an officer in his 
army, however, met and defeated them. A fanatic 
who had for some time accompanied him, gave him 
hopes of becoming viceroy ; and he took advantage 
of his victory to enter into a conspiracy to dethrone 
Jus master. He drew Meer JafFer into his plans by 
promisvig to give him the province of Behar; but 
that general soon after withdrew from the scheme 
by the advice of his best friends. Aly Verdy no 
sooner heard of this new act of treachery than he 
hastened to the scene, and immediately dismissed 
both Meer JafFer, and Atta-oolah Khan from his ser¬ 
vice. Though he was weakened by the loss of the 
two generals and of part of their troops, he gave the 
Malirattas battle, beat them and retired to Moor- 


shedabad before the rains of 1748. 

New treacheries however awaited him. His ne¬ 
phew Zyn-ood-deen, the governor of Behar, in a late 
visit to the capital had been struck with the splen¬ 
dour of the court. He reflected on the incapacity 
of his two brothers, and the great age of his uncle, 
and the thought came into his mind that with a lit¬ 
tle exertion, he might become viceroy. For this 
purpose, he wrote to Aly \ erdy to say, that the two 
generals he had dismissed, namely, Shumshere Khan 
and Sirdar Khan, were constantly increasing their 
troops, at Durbanga; and that they ought either to 
be subdued, or to be attached to the public service; 
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iw^tsked permission therefore to receive them an* 
5eir followers into his army. His object was to in¬ 
crease his troops that he might be prepared to strug¬ 
gle for the throne. The viceroy, with some reluct¬ 
ance, consented. Zyn-ood-deen sent three envoys 
to invite the chiefs to enter his service. When the 
terms had been settled, they marched with a large 
body of troops to the banks of the Ganges. The 
Governor was prevailed on to cross the river and 
visit them. He was received with much respect, and 
gave directions that boats should be provided to cross 
tnem and their forces. Soon after, a time was ap¬ 
pointed for the two generals to pay their respects to 
the Governor, but as they expressed a want of con¬ 
fidence in him, he agreed to receive them with onlv 
his own domestic servants around him. The inter- 
viev/ of the first day passed off in peace ; on the se¬ 
cond day the palace was gradually filled with their 
troops; and while the Governor was employed in 
distributing* beetle among the officers who had been 
introduced to him, one of them laid him dead at one 
blow. Immediately a loud cry of treason resound¬ 
ed through the palace, and the Governor’s servants 
drew their swords; but it was too late to resist the 
traitors; they were already in possession of the city. 

Shumshere Khan, after having ransacked the pa¬ 
lace, sent for Hajy Ahmed, the father of the mur¬ 
dered governor. The old m an might have escaped 
on a fleet horse winch was ready for him, but he 
could not separate himself from his gold and his ze- 
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lie lingered therefore till he was seized by 
iels. They tortured him for seventeen days to 
discover his treasures. Worn out with pain, he at 
length expired, and the insurgents obtained all his 
gold and silver, to the value of seventy lakhs of ru¬ 
pees. They also dug up jewels to a large amount, 
in various parts of his house, as he successively con¬ 
fessed, under the rack, where they were concealed. 

The widow of Zyn-ood-deen, fell into the hands 
of these Affghan traitors. With the plunder they 
had thus obtained they immediately increased their 
troops, and soon had under their command forty 
thousand foot and the same number of horse. 

x41y Verdy Khan was deeply affected when he 
heard that his brother and nephew were slain, that 
Ills daughter was a captive, and that Behar was lost. 
While these events happened at Patna, his old ene¬ 
mies, the Mahrattas, under Meer Hubeeb entered 
Bengal, and threatened his capital. But the aged 
viceroy never lost his presence of mind. He pre¬ 
pared himself for the crisis. ITe advised the inha¬ 
bitants of Moorshedabad to take care of themselves 
by moving across the great river with their goods 
and their families; and the capital was soon desert¬ 


ed by all who could afford to leave it. 

The viceroy, having equipped an army of fifteen 
thousand horse and eight thousand foot, set off to 
meet the rebels. The Mahrattas immediately chang¬ 
ed their plans, and, instead of plundering the coun¬ 
try, proceeded by rapid marches through the hills, 
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hope of joining the Affghans before the tice^ 
Toy’s arrival. Shumshere Khan aud Sirdar Khan 
moved down with their forces from Patna to Bar 
where the Mahrattas met them. It appears to have 
been the genius of Meer Ilubeeb, which had contriv¬ 
ed the whole of this plan; the murder of Zyn-ood- 
deen, the capture of Patna, and the march upon 
Bengal. On his arrival, he and the Mahratta chief 
received the two Affghan generals in their tent, and 
conferred robes of honour on them as a superior 
would on an inferior. The next day Meer Ilubeeb 
went in state to visit the generals; but after the 
usual compliments, they detained him by force. Tney 
informed him that they had engaged in the under¬ 
taking only at his request, that they had performed 
their promise, by taking Patna and putting the Go¬ 
vernor to death; that they had tiow come into the 
field, ready to engage, and wanted their arrears; and 
that they would not let him off, unless he paid down 
forty lakhs of Rupees. Meer Ilubeeb, never at a loss 
for an expedient, caused a report to be spread that 
the viceroy’s arm} r was at hand ; and in the confusion 
winch this news created, he contrived to escape by 
the payment of only two lakhs of Rupees. I his dis¬ 
pute between the two parties was advantageous to 
the Viceroy, because it prevented a union of the two 
armies, in the battle which took place the next day. 
In this battle, the viceroy was completely victori¬ 
ous ; botli the rebels fell, and their heads were cut 
off and fastened to the foot of his elephant. It is 
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during the engagement, tlie 
pon the left of the Bengal army, blit they 
were kept at bay, while the main attack was direct¬ 
ed against the rebels. When Meer Hubeeb saw that 
the victory was the viceroy’s, he marched off the 
field without striking a blow. Aly Verdy now en¬ 
tered Patna in triumph and embraced his daughter 
and grand-children, who had been captive with the 
enemy. He behaved on this occasion with great 
generosity. Pie not only rewarded his own officers 
for their conduct, but sent for the women and chil¬ 
dren of the rebels from Durbanga, and, after treat¬ 
ing them with much kindness, set them at liberty. 
Meer Hubeeb’s family had been in confinement by 
Aly Verdy’s orders for eight years, since the day he 
"went over to the Mahrattas. He took this oppor¬ 
tunity to restore them to liberty, and sent them back 
with a suitable escort to the enemy’s camp. He 
appointed his grandson Seraj-ood-dowla, the son of* 
Zyn-cod-deen, governor of Behar, and made rajah 
Janokee-ram his deputy. Soon after, he placed his 
nephew Syud Ahmed in charge of the fouzdaree of 
Poorneah. Aly Verdy Khan, after these arrange¬ 
ments, quitted Patna and returned to his Capital. 
He had recently forgiven Atta-oolah Khan and Meer 
J iffer their treachery; and restored them to favour. 
The former he left in charge of Moorshedabad while 
he proceeded against the two rebel generals; but 
lie intercepted letters from Atta-oolah in which lie 
had promised to join them. The viceroy was natu- 
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ncensed at this second act of treachery, and 
fered that the traitor should be expelled from the 
capital before his return. He left Mooorshedabad 
accordingly with a sum not short of seventy lakhs 
of Rupees in money, besides jewels. This amazing 
fortune had been amassed while he was in the se¬ 
condary situation of fouzdar of Bhagulpore We are 
thus enabled to understand the character of Aly 
erdy’s government. The officers whom he employ¬ 
ed were allowed to amass enormous fortunes by plun¬ 
dering the provinces committed to them; the officers 
flourished, while the poor perished. 

Aly Verdy, after a little repose, placed himself 
ap-tm at the head of his army, and proceeded to ex¬ 
po! the Mahrattas from Orissa. They fled at his 
approach, so that he found it impossible to brim* 
them to a pitched battle. Wearied with hunting 
them over the mountains and through the forests, 
he returned towards his capital. But lie had n<* 
sooner taken his departure, than Meer Hubeeb again 
emerged from the woods, and began his usual career 
of plunder. Aly Verdy was obliged again to ad¬ 
duce with his array* He had hitherto retired across 
the Bhaguruttee, on the commencement of the rains, 
but being now more anxious than ever to deliver the 
country from these freebooters, he resolved to en¬ 
camp during the rains at Midnapore. But when 
every preparation had been made, the unfortunate 
viceroy was alarmed with a new act of treachery. 
His grandson Seroj-ood-dowla was beloved by him 
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\n£tt more than a fatherly affection; and the you' 
was entirely spoiled by these caresses. Some evil 
disposed men obtained influence over him, and poi¬ 
soned his mind against his fond grandfather, and 
persuaded him to make an effort to obtain the throne. 
He yielded to their advice, wrote a letter to Aly 
Verdy upbraiding him for ill treatment, and set. off 
with his followers for Patna, of which he was the 
nominal governor, determined to collect troops, and 
march against his grandfather. Aly Verdy was dis¬ 
tracted when he heard of his departure. He was 
afraid lest his darling grandchild, if he made an at¬ 
tack on Patna, should lose his life. He quitted the 
army and hastened to Moorshedabad, where he re¬ 
mained only one day, and then marched on in search 
of the youth. Seraj-ood-dowla, having arrived be¬ 
fore Patna, ordered Janokee-ram, the deputy go¬ 
vernor, to qdit it. He knew, that if he gave up the 
town, he should incur the viceroy's anger; but that 
if the boy should be killed, the viceroy would never 
forgive him. Happily Seraj-ood-dowla was a cow¬ 
ard! Sixty of his brave followers broke down a part 
of the mud wall which surrounded the city, and en¬ 


tered it; but they were met by the guards, and fell, 
fighting like heroes. Their master followed them 
at a distance, and took refuge in a house when the 
engagement began. There the deputy governor took 
him prisoner without bloodshed or violence, and 
conveyed him safely to the palace. When Aly Verdy 
heard of this event, he became so outrageous in his 
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(s to excite the ridicule of his own servants. 
-> lover could have shewn more ardour to meet his 


§L 


• 'stress than the old viceroy did to see his rebellious 
grandson; When they met, instead of reproaching 
llim for his ill conduct, Aly Verdy fell on his neck 
and covered him with kisses. The excess ofhisjoy 
; r the recovery of liis grandson, threw him into a 
- ver, and his life was lor some time despaired of. 
1 ue Mahrattas and Meer Ilubeeb in Orissa, no soon- 
' * heard of his dangerous state, than they prepared 
1 ■ muke ail °ther attack on Bengal. Aly Verdy was 
bliged, therefore, to put himself at the head of his 
'»op*, and to march to Midnapore before he was 
'ly recovered. There he joined battle with the 
'ihrattas, completely overthrew them, and pursued 

" 1U l T hr ° l, S h ° rissa ; but as they constantly eluded 
ui, lie returned with Ids troops to Moorsheda- 


Both parties were now tired of the war. It had 
.1 ted ten years; and though the viceroy, except in 
first battle, had always been victorious, he could 
but see that the country was ruined by the ra¬ 
zes of the Mahrattas. So greatly had their in- 
sions injured the revenues, that he 1 had not been 
bla to send a single rupee of tribute to Delhi since 
* bad begun his reign. The whole of the country 
ig to the west of the Bhaguruttee, from Cuttack 
to Rajinahl, Lad been pluudered, year after year ; 

villages burnt; the inhabitants slain ; and* the 
*' v ’cst destroyed. Nothing could exceed the distress 
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/wretched people. They approached the vi 
their anguish, and offered to pay any sum, 
in addition to the regular taxes, if he would deliver 
them from the yearly destruction of their crops. Aly 
Verdy was anxious to put an end to this desolation, 
both for the sake of the people and for his own 
sake. He w T as now in his seventy-fifth year; bro¬ 
ken down with the toils he had suffered in ten 
campaigns; and he washed to have time for putting 
his kingdom in order before liis death. The Mah- 
rattas and Meer Hubeeb were also weary of a war, 
in which they had always been defeated. An envoy 
Was* sent on their part to propose terms of peace. 
They were not a little humiliating to the viceroy; 
but he preferred them to constant warfare. He 
agreed to pay the Mahrattas twelve lakhs of Rupees- 
a year, as the chout of Bengal; to leave the pro¬ 
vince of Orissa in the hands of Meer Hubeeb as the 


deputy governor, with leave to pay all the revenues 
to liquidate the arrears of the Mahratta troops; to 
fix the Soobunrekha as the boundary of Bengal to 
the bOuth, which river the Mahrattas were never to 
cross. Meer Hubeeb had now attained the height 
of his wishes ; he had humbled Aly Verdy, and was 
become the ruler of Orissa •> but he was not long to 
enjoy his triumph.' His Mahratta allies, not having 
any farther need of his services, treacherously put 
him to death the year after the treaty. .Within 
four years after, that is, in the year 1755, Ally 
Verdy, as one of the last acts of his life, yielded the 
province of Orissa entirely to the Mahrattas, 
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ly/Yerdy Khan having thus made peace with t 
rattas in 1751, enjoyed some breathing time. 
Though far advanced in life, he set himself to repair 
the ravages of the war as vigorously as if lie had 
been a young man. He rebuilt the villages which 
bad been burnt ; called back those who had tied; ad¬ 
vanced money to the husbandmen; and encouraged 
agriculture by every means in his power. As he 
bad shewn his ability in W'ar during tlu- first ten vear 3 
his reign, so he showed his talents in peace dur¬ 
ing the last five years. He attended to business with 
tii 1 greatest regularity, and every hour of the day 
h-nl some duty fixed for it. By such constant care 
and attention, the country revived, and the ravages 
of tii<' Mali rat tas were almost forgotten. 

Nothing worthy of note occurred in his reign af¬ 
ter the iMakratta peace, till the year 1756 ; when the 
fabric of his greatness, which he had built up with 
so much care, began at once to sink. His grandson, 
Ekram-ood-dowlah, died at the beginning of this year. 
Tie had been adopted by Newaish Mahomed, the 
nephew of Aly Verdy, who, on the loss of this son, 
lost his owm reason. Seraj-ood-dowla, the other 
grandson of the viceroy, had been, as we have stat¬ 
ed. completely spoiled by his grandfather. He was 
indulged in every vice, and no one dared to contra¬ 
dict him. He paraded the streets of Moorshedabad 
with his lewd companions, and committed every kind 
< T violence on females as well as on men. When the 
people of the city saw him pass, they exclaimed, God 
I 
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from him. His fond and foolish old gram 
jer, now in his eightieth year, took no notice of these 
excesses, which rendered the profligate youth still 
more bold. He had conceived a violent hatred of 
Hussein Kooly Khan, the deputy governor of Dacca, 
and of his family, and determined to destroy them. 
To effect this, he first sent one of his followers to 
that city, who assassinated the nephew of that no¬ 
bleman in open day, before all the people. He then 
asked his grandfather’s permission to put Hussein 
liooly Khan to death. Aly Verdy replied, that it 
could not be done without the permission of his mas¬ 
ter, Newaish Mahomed. Instead of forbidding this 
act of violence, he left the city and went out hunt¬ 
ing to Rajmahl, that he might avoid seeing it. His 
aged wife, the grandmother of Seraj-ood-dowla, went 
herself to Newaish, and begged leave to slaughter 
iiis ffcnocent friend and servant The wife of 


Newaish, Gessity Begum, joined her entreaties to 
that of the rest. Overcome by their prayers, he ap¬ 
peared to yield his consent. Seraj-ood-dowla, as 
he went home from this interview, parsed by the 
house of Hussein Kooly Khan, and ordered him to 
be brought out, and hacked to pieces before his eyes. 
His blind brother was dragged forth at the same 
time and butchered. The curse of God, sayo the 
Muhomedan historian, fell on the guilty family 
of Aly Verdy, for these atrocious murders. Ne- 
waisli died almost immediately after ; his brother, 
Syud Ahmed, governor of Foornea, was carried to 
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re in two months, and Aly Verdy, broke 
id with the conduct of his grandson, and bowed 
down with sorrow for the death of his two nephews, 
died on the 9tli April 1756. 

Aly Verdy was a man of first rate ability both in 
v/ar and in peace. He possessed great energy of 
character; and of these lie gave proof by pursuing 
the Mahrattas through Orissa at the head of his 
troops, when he was seventy-five years of age. Dur¬ 
ing ten years after he ascended the throne of Ben¬ 
gal, he was constantly in the field, fighting either 
with his foreign foes, or with his own treacherous 
generals. During the last five years, his adminis¬ 
tration in peace was in the highest degree praise¬ 
worthy. His general, Moatapha Khan, frequently 
incit: d him to attack the English at Calcutta, but 
he always replied that he had enough to do on land ; 
mid asked, if the sea also should be set on fire, who 
could put out the flames. He alluded to the power 
of the English at sea, which he knew would be em- 
ployed, if he broke with them, in destroying all the 
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maritime trade of the native merchants. Duiing 
his reign, the French, Dutch and English enjoyed 
peace and security. On only two occasions did he 
exact contributions from them, when he required 
money to repel the Mahrattas. He had a presage 
in his mind, that the kingdom he had acquired 
would pass into their hands. He knew the hatred 
which his grandson bore to the English, and he de- 
c ’Wed. hjs fears, that after his death, the Europe mvs 
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become masters of all the shores of Hin< 

The great error of his reign was his foolish 
fondness for his grandson, who became a monster 
of vice. He became sensible of his error after it 
■was too late. When, on his dying bed, some of his 
servants asked him to recommend them to his suc¬ 


cessor, he replied, If after my death you find that 
Seraj-ood-dowla remains for three days on good 
terms with his grandmother, you may have some 
hope for yourselves. 


SECTION XI. 

\ A great revolution was now at hand. Aly Ver- 
tly Khan, a valiant soldier, and an able statesman, 
liad struggled for ten years to keep the Mahrattas 
from conquering Bengal. Yet at the end of that 
period, though he had repeatedly defeated them, he 
was obliged to submit to their terms, and to pay 
them twelve lakhs of Rupees of tribute a year. In 
the year before his death, he had been constrained 
to resign one of the three soobahs of his government, 
that of Orissa, to them. His throne was now filled 
by a youth of twenty-four ; proud, cruel, weak and 
profligate, who had no other object of life but his 
own pleasure. It was impossible that Bengal and 
Behar should long remain in his possession. The 
Mahrattas were ready, now that the renowned Aly 
Verdy was dead, to renew their incursions; and 
there was e\ ory prospect that the country would pass 
into their cruel hands; but Divine Providence had 
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ordered affairs. Tine kingdom of Benga 
"eventually the empire of Hindoostan was now 
to be given to the English, who at the death of Aly 
Verdy had not the remotest idea of ever becoming 
Lords of India. We propose to describe with some 
minuteness the steps by which the English were led 
to the conquest of it. 

Seraj-ood-dowla took possession of the throne of 
-Bengal and Behar on the 10th of April, 1756. The 
Emperor of Delhi was reduced to so Iowa condition, 
that the new viceroy did not consider it necessary 
to ask for any firman from him. The first act of his 
government was to send his troops to plunder his 
aunt, the widow of Newaish Mahomed, of all her 
treasures. Her husband had accumulated immense 
wealth during his sixteen years’ government of Dac¬ 


ca, and she succeeded to it on his death. The troops 
she had hired’to defend her property, forsook her in 
her need ; the money was quietly sunt to the viceroy’s 
palace, and she was turned out of her residence. 
Hajbullub had been the deputy of Newaish Mahomed 
at Dacca, and, as usual in the Mahomedan tinted, 
had gained great wealth by plundering the province. 
We have stated that Newaish died at the beginning 
of this year, 1756. Aly Verdy, though still on the 
throne, was in his dotage, and his grandson imme¬ 
diately took Rajbullub, who was then at Moorsheda- 
bad, and placed him in confinenment. At the same 
time he sent his emissaries to Dacca to seize all his 
property; but his son, Kissendasa, embarked all the 
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py wealth in boats, and under pretence ofj 
^~on pilgrimage to Gunga Sagur or Jugunnath, pro 
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ceeded to Calcutta. He arrived on 17th March, 
and was allowed by the governor, Mr. Drake, to 
take up his residence in the town, where he was de^- 
tennincd to remain till he should hear of his father’s 
release. Seraj-ood-dowla was annoyed that this 
wealth should have escaped him; he, therefore, sent 
a messenger to Calcutta, to demand that Kissendass 
should be given up; but as the man came without 
credentials, Mr. Drake turned him out of the town. 

Soon after, intelligence was received from Europe, 
that there would probably be a war in a short time 
between the English and the French. The latter 
were at that time very powerful on the Coast, and 
they had ten times as many European troops at Chan* 
dernagore as the English had at Calcutta* The 
English, therefore, began to repair their fortifications. 
This circumstance was not long in reaching the ears 
of the hot youth now on the throne, who had always 
cherished the utmost hatred of the English. He 
wrote a severe letter to Mr. Drake, ordering him 
not only to erect no new works, but to pull down 
the old; and to deliver up Kissendass without delay. 

Syud Ahmed, the uncle of Seraj-ood-dowla, died, 
as we have said, a month or two before Aly Verdy, 
and bequeathed all his wealth, his troops, and his 
province of Poorneah to his son, Sokut Jung, who 
entered on the government a little before bis cousin 
became the Soobadar. Both of them were equally 
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iel and foolish; and it was clear that thew 
not long remain at peace. Seraj-ood-dowla 
immediately on his accession, dismissed all his grand¬ 
father’s old servants and generals, and took into fa¬ 


vour young men of licentious habits, who encourag¬ 
ed him in every vice. They urged him daily to acts 
injustice and cruelty; so that neither was any 
man’s property nor any female’s honour safe. The 
chief men of the State, unable to bear these outra¬ 
ges, looked about for someone whom they might place 
on the throne in his stead. Their eyes fell upon So- 
kut Jung, and though it was almost certain that he 
would prove no better than Seraj-ood-dowla, yet they 
resolved to hope for the best. A conspiracy was 
forthwith formed, and an envoy was sent to Delhi to 
bog the emperor’s finnan, appointing him Nazim of 
these provinces. The petition was accompanied by 
a promise to send a crore of Rupees a year to the 
emperor, and hence it could not but succeed. 

Seraj-ood-dowla discovered the conspiracy. He 
immediately assembled his army and put it in mo¬ 
tion towards Poornea, determined to destroy his 
cousin. The army had proceeded as far ns Raj- 
malil, and was preparing to cross the Ganges, when 
Seraj-ood-dowla received the reply of Mr. Drake, 
the governor of Calcutta, to the letter which he had 
sent. It stated in firm language, that lie would not 
comply with the viceroy’s orders. On receiving this 
answer his rage exceeded all bounds. He charged 
the English with harbouring State offenders, and 
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Tying themselves in his dominions ; and he thf 
ened to root them out. He ordered the camp to. 
break up, and the army to march against Calcutta, 
without a momentV 'delay. On his way down, he 
plundered the factory of Cossimbazar, and placed the 
Europeans he found there in custody* 

The English in Calcutta, had now enjoyed peace for 
more than sixty years, and had allowed their forti¬ 
fications to go to decay. They had, indeed, become 
so secure, that houses had been built almost within 
forty yards of the wall. The garrison co nsisted at 
this time of one hundred and seventy men, of whom 
only sixty were Europeans. The powder was old 
and damaged; the guns were rusty. Seraj-ood- 
dowla was now marching down to attack the town 
with an army of 40 or 50,000 men, and a good train 
of artillery. The English saw that they had no 
chance of resistance ; they, therefore, sent repeated 
letters to beg for peace, and offered large sums of 
money. But the viceroy would listen to nothing; he 
was resolved to exterminate them, and instead of re¬ 
turning any answer, continued his march. On the 
16th June, his advanced guard reached Chitpore, 
but the English had thrown up a redoubt there, which 
sent such a shower of balls among his troops, that 
they retired and encamped at Dum-Dum. 

On the 17th, the viceroy’s troops surrounded the 
town, and on the next day made an attack in all dD 
rections. They took possession of the houses near 
the walls, and kept up so brisk a fixe from them, that 
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jWany one dared to shew himself on the fort, 
ms. During tins day many were killed and 
more wounded; the outworks were taken, and the 
English were obliged to retire within the fort. Dur¬ 
ing the night some of the largest houses around the 
fort were set on fire and blazed with great fury. A 
council of war was held to determine what should 
be done. The military officers, of whom no one un¬ 
derstood his duty, said, there was no safety but in 
ffight. The number of natives who had crowded in¬ 
to the fort was so great, that the provisions it con¬ 
tained could not have lasted a week ; hence it was 
resolved to embark first the women and then the 


men, early the next morning, on board the vessels 
which were lying off the fort, and to abandon the 
town. But there was no one great mind in the fort 
to direct these movements. Every one wished to 
command, and hone would obey. By the time the 
women were embarked, a general panic* seized both 
those who. were in the fort and the boatmen. Every 
one rushed to the beach ; the boatmen hastened to 
push off, and each one, thinking only of himself, 
leaped into the hrst boat lie could seize. The Go¬ 
vernor, Mr. Drake, and the military commandant, 
were among the first tolly; in a few moments, ever) 
boat was gone, some to the ships, and some over to 
Howrah; while more than half the garrison and gen- 
lemeu were left behind. As soon as it was known 
hat the governor had deserted his post, the rest 
ssembled and chose Mr. Hoi well for their chief. 
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ships on. which the fugitives had embarked, pro¬ 
ceeded about two miles down the river and then an¬ 
chored. On the 19th June, the enemy made ano¬ 
ther attack, but were repulsed. Signals were made 
to the ships to come up and rescue the garrison, 
which might easily have been done, but during the 
two days in which the fort held out, those on board 
never made one effort to save those whom they had 
abandoned. One hope was yet left. The Royal 
George was anchored off Chitpore, and Mr. Hol- 
well sent two gentlemen to order her down to the 
fort; but on her way she took the groimd, and could 
not be got off. Thus the last hope of the unfortunate 
garrison was lost. On the night of the 19th, the 
enemy set fire to the rest of the houses round the 
fort. The 20th the attack was renewed with more 
vigour than before. Mr. Holwell, seeing resistance 
vain, sent a letter to Manikchand, the viceroy’s 
general, to sue for peace. At four, in the afternoon, 
one of the enemy’s troops made a signal to desist 
from firing, and the English, fancying that a reply 
had arrived from the general, stopped the fire ot 
their guns. But they had no sooner done so, than 
the enemy rushed up close to the walls, and began 
to scale them. In an hour the fort was in their pos¬ 
session, and they set to work to pillage the houses. 
At five, Seraj-ood-dowla arrived in a dooly ; and the 
Europeans were brought before him. Mr. Holwell’s 
hands were bound, but the viceroy ordered them to 
b e loosed, assuring him that not a hair of his head 
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be touched. At the same time he expressed 
surprize, that such a handful of men should 
liave held out so long against an army four hundred 
times more numerous. lie held a durbar in the open 
air, and ordered Ivissendass to be brought before 
him. As one of the reasons given for this attack 
on the English, was, that they had harboured this 
man, it was supposed that he would have been se¬ 
verely punished, but the Nabob actually bestowed a 
dress of honour upon him. 

Between six and seven the Nabob returned to his 
camp, leaving the fort in charge of a Native offi¬ 
cer. There were at the time one hundred and forty- 
six European prisoners, including one lady and twelve 
wounded officers. The commandant sought for some 
place where they might be placed in security for the 
night. There was in the fort at this time a room, 
eighteen feet long by fourteen, with only one window 
at each end to admit air, in which turbulent soldiers 
used to be confined. Into this small chamber, the 


Mahomedans thrust all the European prisoners in the 
hottest month of the year. Nothing could exceed 
the horrors of that night. The prisoners were soon 
oppressed with unquenchable thirst; and the water 
they received from the guards only served to make 
them frantic. Every one struggled to reach the 
window to catch a breath of air ; in tMr anguish 
t hey entreated the guards to lire on them and end 
* heir misery. Gradually one after another sun- down 
^ e ad on the floor ; and the remainder, standing on 
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heap of bodies, had more room to breath in ^ 
and thus a few survived. When the door was open¬ 
ed in the morning, only twenty-three were found 
alive, out of one hundred and forty-six. This was 
the 6 Massacre of the Black Hole which gave such 
deep horror to the capture of Calcutta. It is this 
atrocity which keeps the event fresh in the memory 
of men in all countries; and Seraj-ood-dowla has 
passed as a monster of cruelty chiefly on tills ac¬ 
count. But he knew nothing of this deed of dark¬ 
ness, till the next morning; the whole blame rest 
upon the Hindoo, Manikchund, who had been left 
in charge of the fort for the night. When the Na¬ 
bob was informed of the circumstance on the morn¬ 
ing of the 21st June, he manifested the greatest 
indifference. Mr. Ilolwell was one of those who 
were confined in the Black Hole, and survived ; and 
iie was sent for and requested to point out the trea¬ 
sury. To the viceroy’s mrprize, only half a lakh of 
Rupees were found in it. Seraj-ood-dowla remain¬ 
ed nine days in the vicinity of Calcutta, changed 
its name to Aly-nugur, and then marched back to 
Moorshedabad. He crossed the Ilooghly on the 
2nd July, and sent to demand contributions of the 


Dutch and the French, threatening to treat them as 
he had done the English, if they refused. The Dutch 
escaped by paying four lakhs and a half of Rupees, 
and the French, by the payment of three and a half. 
In the same year in which Calcutta was taken, and. 
the English expelled from Bengal, namely in 1756, 
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allies obtained a grant of land, and laid tl 
andation of the .town of Serampore. 

On Ills arrival at Moorshedabad, Seraj-ood-dowla. 
now flushed with success, determined to renew the 
attack on his cousin, Sokut Jung, the governor of 
Poorneah. To bring on a quarrel, he appointed one 
of his own servants a fouzdar in that district, and 
ordered his cousin to put him in possession of the 
office. This enflamed the youth almost to madness. 
He wrote in reply, that he was the legitimate soo- 
badar of the provinces, and had receiv ed his appoint¬ 
ment from Delhi; he ordered the Nabob at the same 
time to quit Moorshedabad, and retire wherever he 
wished. Seraj-ood-dowla was now enraged in his 
turn. He directed his army to 1 ^ assembled and to 
march agaiust Poorneah, without a moment’s delay. 
Sokut Jung, on his side, put his army on the march ; 
but he knew nothing of war, and was above receiv¬ 
ing any advice. His generals advanced with the 
troops to a strong position, with a morass in front, 
over which there was but one causeway. There the 
army encamped, but it had no leader, and there was 
bo plan of action; each commander stationed his 
troops where it suited him. Seraj-ood-dowla s troops 
at length came up in front of the morass, and began 
to open a lire on their opponents. The larger cannon 
annoyed Sokut Jung’s army, on which he foolishly 
ordered his cavalry to cross the morass, and charge. 
They waded with difficulty through the mud, and on 
reaching firm ground, were briskly attacked by So- 
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ra^od-dowla’s troops. Wliile the battle was 
mg Sokut Jung retired to his tent to amuse himself 
with his women, and became so drunk that he could 
not sit erect. His officers carne after him, and in¬ 
sisted- on his placing himself at the head of the army. 
They contrived to seat him on an elephant, with a 
servant to support him, and advanced him to the 
edge of the morass. He had no sooner arrived there, 
than a ball from the opposite army struck him in the 
forehead, and he “sunk dead in the liowdah. His 
troops, on seeing him fall, broke their ranks and fled. 
Two days after, Moliun Lall, the viceroy’s general, 
todk possession of Poorneah; and all the treasure 
found in it, amounting to nearly ninety lakhs of Ru¬ 
pees, together with Sokut Jung’s seraglio, was sent 
to Moorshedabad. Seraj-ood-dowla had not ventur¬ 
ed into the battle; indeed, he had not advanced far¬ 
ther than Rajraah! ; but he took great credit tohim- 
self for the victory, and returned to Moorshedabad 
in great pomp. 

We now resume the affairs of the English, which 
had been entirely ruined by the capture of Calcutta. 
Mr. Drake, after he had so shamefully deserted his 
countrymen, sent to request succour from Madras, 
and remained with his companions on the ships, 
near the mouth of the river, where many died of 
disease. ' 

When the news of the calamities wliieh had be¬ 
fallen Calcutta reached Madras, the governor and 
council were filled with alarm. They saw nothing 
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p/ger on every side, for a war with France 
expected. But though the French were 
strong at Pondicherry, and their own troops were 
tew in number, yet they resolved that their (irst du¬ 
ty was to assist Bengal. They immediately fitted 
out a fleet, and collected a small army ; the former 
under the command of Admiral Watson ; the latter, 
under Col. Clive. Clive had corne out to India 
thirteen years before, at the age of eighteen, in the 
Civil Service; but having a turn for a military life, 
he entered the army, and soon became distinguish¬ 
ed as a soldier. At the time of his departure for 
Bengal, he was only thirty-one years of age ; young 
m years, but old in experience. Much time was 
lost at Madras in making preparations, and the ships 
did not sail before October, 1756 . The north-east 
monsoon had then commenced, and the vessels were 
six weeks in coming up to Calcutta ; and two of 
them did not arrive till loug after the rest. The 
army, which was sent'to recover this town, consist¬ 
ed ofSOO Europeans and 1500 native sepoys. On 
the 20th December they reached Fulta. Onllie 


2btii they advanced to Mayapore, where the Moguls 
had a fort at that time. Col. Clive landed all his 
troops during the night, but his native guides misled 
him, *and it was sunrise before they came in tin* 
vicinity of the fort. Manikchund, the viceroy’s ge¬ 
neral, came down unexpectedly upon them from Cal¬ 
cutta, and it bis troops had done their duty, the 
tnglish might have been defeated. But Clive soon 
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Jr\\t his guns to bear on the enemy, and 
ing passed through Manikchund’s howdah, he 


took fright and fled to Calcutta. Afraid to remain 


even there, he left a garrison of five hundred men 
in it, and made all haste to join his master at Moor- 
shedatad. Clive now ranrched up by land to Cal¬ 
cutta, but the ships arrived before him, and can¬ 
nonaded it for two hours, when it surrendered to the 
Admiral on the 2d of January, 1757. Thus was 
Calcutta regained with the loss of scarcely a man. 


SECTION XII. 

Clive knew well that the Nabob would not make 
peace, unless he was frightened into it. Two days 
after the retaking of Calcutta, therefore, he sent ships 
and troops up to Hooghly, which was then a wealthy 
place, of great trade, and captured it. It appears that 
as soon as he had gained possession of Calcutta, he 
sent to the Setts at Moorshednbad to ask them to 
mediate between the English and the Nabob, and to 
conclude a treaty of peace. Seraj-ood-dowla, it is said, 
listened to their advice at first with much pleasure, 

hut as soon as he heard that Clive had taken and plun¬ 
dered his port of Hooghly, he flew into a rage, and 
ordered his army to march instantly to Calcutta. ,On 
the 30th of January he crossed the river at II >ogli¬ 
ly with Ids troops, and on the 2d February passed 
.vithin half a mile of Clive’s encampment, and fixed 


ins tents at the baejs of the town. Clive’s army mns- 
•civd ; bout. "CO Europeans and 1200 natives ; tue 
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rfs troops numbered about 40,000. Seraj-ood 1 
fla bad no sooner arrived, than Clive sent to of¬ 
fer him peace, and he declared his willingness to make 
a treaty. Several other meetings took place between 
the English envoys and the Nabob; but though his 
professions were peaceful, they saw that he was not 
sincere. His arrival had alarmed the natives around 
Calcutta, so that they fled, and provisions began to 
be scarce with the English. Clive found it necessary, 
therefore, at once to attack the Nabob. He pro¬ 
ceeded on board the Admiral’s ship on the night of 
the 4th February, and procured six hundred sailors 
from him. He landed with them at one in the morn¬ 
ing ; at two, all the troops were under arms, and at 
four they were in full march towards the Nabob’s 
camp. The whole force consisted of 1350 Europeans 
and 800 sepuys; and with these Clive boldJyprou rd- 
ed to attack an army twenty times as numerous. 
Just as the day dawned, one of those fogs so com¬ 
mon at the cdose of tie- cold season, arose, so <h :.e 
that no one could see three yards before him. The 
English, however, marched through the enemy's 
camp, engaging them as they went. They lost two 
hundred and twenty in killed and wounded, but the 
Nabob, afar greater number. This bold attack fright¬ 
ened* him beyond measure. He saw with what a 
daring foe ho had to deal, and immediately removed 
his camp to the distance of eight miles. Clive made 
preparations for another attack, but Seraj-ood-dow 1 a 
vats now heartily sick of the war, and agreed to a. 
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which was signed on the 9th February. 
Tf^the English obtained all the privileges they had 
formerly enjoyed; their merchandize, in its passage 
through the country, was exempt from duty; and 
they had leave to fortify Calcutta, and to erect a 
mint. The Nabob also engaged to restore all the 
goods which had been taken, and to make good the 
value of those which had been destroyed. These 
terms were very favourable to him, considering that 
the English wore now victorious; but Clive knew 
that war had broken out in Europe between the 
English and the French. The French had as many 
European troops at Chaudernagore as Clive had un¬ 
der his command ; and he was anxious, therefore, to 
free himself entirely from the Nabob, before he pro¬ 
ceeded to attack the French. 

When the news of the war between these two 
nations reached Calcutta, Clive proposed to the 
French that there should be a neutrality in India; 
that is, that neither party should attack the other. 
The Governor of Chaudernagore replied, that he 
was very willing to agree to the proposal, but that 
if a French general of superior rank should arrive, 
lie might annul such a treaty ; Clive saw that it was 
impossible to make any arrangement which could be 
depended on ; and that Calcutta could not be safe 
while the French kept so large a garrison at Chan* 
dernagore. Tie knew that Seraj-ood-dowla had made 
t cace only through fear, and that he would declare 
war on the first occasion. Indeed, In* had been ail 
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intriguing with the French, and had sent somo 
roops to their assistance. Clive did not, however, 
like to attack their settlement without the Nabob's 
permission, but he evaded every request which was 
made him for leave to do so. Admiral Watson at 
length wrote him a letter to say that, all the troops 
which he had expected, were arrived, and that he 
would kindle such a war in his country, that all the 
waters in the Ganges would not put it out. This 
alarmed Seraj-ood-dowla to such a degree, that on 
the 10th March, 17.57, he wrote a letter of apology, 
which ended witli these words, ‘whatsoever you think 
right, do.’ Clive took this for leave to attack the 
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French, and immediately marched up his array hvfe 
land to Cliandernagore, while Admiral Watson pr 
ceeded up the river with Ins ships, and anchored 
them off the town. Clive exerted himself with his 
usual braver), but the capture of the place was ow¬ 
ing mainly to the fleet. If was the severest struggle 
in which the English had yet been engaged in India. 
The place fell after a siege of nine days. It has been 
frequently hinted that the loss of Cliandernagore 
arose from treachery; and that the English corrupt¬ 
ed the French soldiers or officers. Tliib report arose 
from the following circumstances. The French Go^ 
vernor, to prevent the progress of the English ships, 
had blocked up part of the river by sinking boats, 
but had left one narrow channel open, which was 
known to but few. One Terreneau, an officer in the 
French service, disgusted for some cause with Re- 
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tlie governor, went over to Clive and poin| 

_the channel to him. This man afterwards made 

a little money in the English service, and sent some 
of it home to his aged father in France; but he re¬ 
turned it with contempt, as coming from a traitor. 
This so afFected Terreneau that he hung himself with 
his own handkerchief at his own door. 

By the treaty made with Seraj-ood-dowla the 
English were permitted to erect a mint and a fort. 
These privileges they had been seeking in vain for 
more than sixty years; for the old fort of Calcutta, 
which was so easily taken by the Nabob, had been 
erected in silence and secrecy. Clive lost no time 
lifter the treaty in putting up a fortification which 
no native army should be able to take. He accord¬ 
ingly began the present Fort, in the year 1757, and 
pushed it on with vigour. When the plan was laid 
down, he had no idea of the sum which it would 
< ;u3 t; but having once begun it, could not make any 
alteration in it, though it was found gradually to 
cost two crores of Rupees. A mint was also erect¬ 
ed in the same year, and the first English coin of 
Bengal was struck on the 19th August, 1/57. 

Clive, having now established the English inter¬ 
ests by force, saw clearly that they could be main¬ 
tained only by the same means.' He perceived from 
the beginning that the English could not stand still, 
hut must go forward. He was anxious that the 
French, should not again obtain a footing in Bengal. 
B ussy* , a French commander in the Deccan, had 
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Me large conquests and acquired muck power: 
liile Seraj-ood-dowla was professing friendship to 
the English, he was inciting Bussy to come up and 
attack them, «and some of his letters were intercept¬ 
ed by Clive. He had been humbled by the English, 
and he could, therefore, never forgive them. His 
passions burst out from time to time with great fury. 
One day he would threaten to impale Mr. Watt*, 
the resident at his Court; the next day, he would 
.send him an honorary dress. One day he would tear 
up Clive’s letters in a rage ; the next, he would send 
him a humble apology. The English felt that there 
could be no security for them, while this headstrong 
youth continued to govern Bengal. While they were 
turning over in their own minds what they should 
do to secure themselves, some of the officers of the 
^Nabob's court addrcx- i d them. He had estranged 
their minds from him by his caprice and cruelty; 
and they saw that their honour, their property, and 
even their lives were in constant danger. They laid 
the previous year leagued together to place Sokut 
Jung on the throne; in that hope they were disap¬ 
pointed. They resolved however, at all hazards to 
depose Seraj-ood-dowla, and they sent secretly to 
ask the assistance of the English. As the Hindoos 
have an idea, that it was their zemindars who invit¬ 
ed the English to take the country and deliver them 
from Seraj-ood-dowla, it is necessary here to state 
in the most positive terms that not one of the ze¬ 
mindars of Burdwan, or Nuddca, or Rajshahye, or 
J a 
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itlier district had any share in this revolutil 
o\v could they? they were piere collectors of re¬ 
venue. The prime movers were the powerful Setts, 
the imperial bankers, Meer Jaffer, the treasurer of 
the army and a commandant in it, with Omichand 
and Khoja Wazeed, both wealthy merchants. It was 
these men who besought Clive to bring up his Eng¬ 
lish troops, to depose Seraj-ood-dowla, and place 
Meer Jaffer on the throne. The English saw, there¬ 
fore, that there would be a revolution, even without 
them ; auu that if they aided it, they might obtain 
advantages. The Members of Council, who were 
almost all weak men, hesitated to join the confede¬ 
racy. Even Admiral Watson thought it a very bold 
step, for those who had hitherto been humble trad¬ 
ers, to march up and depose the ruler of the coun- 
try. But Clive had a strong and daring mind ; and 
difficulties only served to increase his ardour. 

He carried on a secret negotiation with the Na¬ 
bob’s officers during the months of April and May, 
through Mr. Watts, the Resident at Moorshedabad, 
so secretly, that Seraj-ood-dowla never suspected 

it,_but once. And then he called Meer Jaffer, and 

made him swear on the koran, that he would be 
faithful to him. When every thing was ripe for ac¬ 
tion, the plan was nearly defeated by Omichand. He 
was a man of vast wealth, but of still greater ava¬ 
rice. He had been promised five per cent, on all the 
money which might be acquired; but not content 
with this, he came one evening to Mr. Watts, and 
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iat unless he was promised in writing thirty" 
s of Rupees more, he would go instantly and 
discover the whole plot to the viceroy. This would 
have led immediately to the slaughter of Mr. Watts' 
and of all who were eugaged in it. Mr. Watts en¬ 
deavoured to sooth the traitor to gain time, and 
wrote off without delay to Calcutta. Clive was con¬ 
founded at the news. He looked on Omichand as a 
public enemy, who was endeavouring to extort money 
by villainous moans ; and lie thought that any artifice 
to defeat his villainy, was just. He ordered Mr. 
"Watts to make the promise. He drew up a double 
treaty, in one of which the thirty lakhs were pro¬ 
mised to Omichand; in the other, they were not. 
The former only was shewn to him, and it serv¬ 
ed to quicr his mind. An arrangement was now made 


with Meer Jaffer that hr hould separate his troops 
from those of his master, and join the English as 
they advanced. 

Every thing being ready, Clive wrote a letter to 
Seraj-ood-dowla. recounted the injuries he had 
done the English, and charged him with having vio¬ 
lated the treaty. lie stated that the compensation 
he had promised had not been paid, and that he had 
invited the French to come in and expel the English, 
lie aided by saying, that he was coming in person 
to Moorshedabad to submit their differences to the 
judgement of the chief men of the court. The vice¬ 
roy was alarmed with the style of this letter, and 
still more with the news that Clive was advancing; 
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lie marched down with his army to Plassey- 
Clive set his troops in motion early in June, 1757. 
On the 17th they reached Cutwa, and the next day 
invested and took the fort. On the 19th the rains 
set in with great violence. Clive was in doubt whe¬ 
ther to cross over and tight the Nabob or to return; 
for there was no sign of Meer Jaffer, and not even 
letter from him. He called a council of war, and 
they determined.against fighting. Clive at first ap¬ 
proved of their judgement, but after havin g we igh - 
ul the matter closely, he resolved to hazard all, and 
engage. He saw well, that if he should now turn 
back after having advanced so far, the interests of 
the English would be ruined in Bengal. At sun¬ 
rise, on the 22d June, the army began to cross the 
river, and the troops were all landed on the opposite 
bank by four in the afternoon. They marched on 
without halting, and at one in the morning of the 
23d, reached the grove of Pl asset. The engage¬ 
ment begun as soon as the morning dawned. Clive 
looked out with anxiety for Meer J offer and his troops, 
but still there was no appearance of them. The Na¬ 
bob, whose army amounted to 15,000 horse and 
35,000 foot, remained in the rear in his tent, sur¬ 
rounded by flatterers, while Meer Mudun pushed on 
the battle. Meer Jaffer, who was there with his 
troops, did not engage. About mid-day a cannon 
ball struck Meer Mudun, and carried away his legs. 
He was conveyed into the Nabob’s tent, and expired 
in ids presence. The Nabob was now thoroughly a* 
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ed, and began to suspect all his servants of tn 
TJhery. He sent for Meer Jafter, and placing his tur¬ 
ban at his feet, begged in the most abject manner, 
that for the sake of his grandfather, he would for¬ 
give hi m and stand by him in the hour of need. Jaf- 
fcr promised to be faithful; and as a proof of it, ad¬ 
vised the Nabob to recal his troops, as the day was 



far advanced! To-morrow, said he, with the bless¬ 
ing of God, we will draw up the troops together, and 
prepare for the battle. Mohun Lall, the Nabob’s 
general, was fully engaged witli the English when 
he received orders to fall back, which he obeyed with 
reluctance. His retreat damped the minds of die 
soldiers, and they began to fly in every direction, 
and Clive thus obtained a complete and easy victory. 
Seraj-ood-dowla mounted a camel, and marching all 
night with two thousand horse, at eight the next 
morning reached Moorsiftedaibad. Ifia then summon¬ 
ed his officers and ministers to attend him ; but they 
departed, each one to his own house; and even his 
own father-in-law forsook him. For a whole day he 
remained almost alone and deserted in his palace; 
and then took a desperate resolution. In the dead 
of the night, he placed his consort and some favour¬ 
ites on covered carts, with as much gold and as many 
jewels as they could contain, and at threeinthe morn¬ 
ing fled to Bhogwangola. There he embarked on 
some boats and proceeded up the river, intending to 
join Mr. Law, the French general, to whom he had 


written to come down from Patna. 
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lie battle of Plassev, which fixed the desti 
ndia, the English lost only twenty of their Eu¬ 
ropean troops, and fifty of their native sepoys, in 
killed and wounded., After the engagement, Meer 
Jaffer visited Clive, and congratulated 1dm on his 
victory. They then marched together into Moor- 
sliedabad; and Meer Jaffer took possession of the 
royal palace. The chief men of the city and the of¬ 
ficers of state assembled there. A durbar was held, 
and Clive, rising from his seat, took Meer Jaffer by 
the hand, and seating him on the throne, saluted 
hi it* as Nabob of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, They 
then proceeded to the treasury, with several Euro¬ 
pean gentlemen, and Ramchand, Clive’s dewan, and 
Nubukissen, his moonshee; but did not find in it more 
than two crores of Rupees in gold and silver. But 
the historian of those times states, that this was on¬ 
ly the outer treasury ; that there was an inner trea¬ 
sury kept in the female apartments, which was care¬ 
fully concealed from Clive’s knowledge. In this re¬ 
pository, it is said, that there were not less than 
eight crores of Rupees in gold, silver and jewels, 
lie affirms that Meer Jaffer, Etnir-beg Khan, Ram¬ 
chand and Nubukissen, appropriated this wealth to 
themselves. And this does not appear so very im¬ 



probable; for Ramchand, who then received only 
sixty Rupees n month, died ten years after, with a 
fortune of one crore and a quarter of Rupees; and 
Nubukissen, the writer, afterwards Rajah Nubukis- 
en, whoso monthly salary was not more than sixty, 



;> ^hle soon after to spend nine lakhs of Ruj 
lis mother’s shraddu. 
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The English liad now recovered from their mis¬ 
fortunes. In June, 1756, their factory had been 
plundered, their trade destroyed, and their officers 


cruelly murdered; and they had lost all footing in 


Bengal. By June, 1757, they had not only regain¬ 
ed their factory, but defeated their enemy, Seraj- 
ood-dowla, and made a Nabob of their own; and 
their rivals, the French, had been expelled from Ben¬ 
gal. it now remained to make good their losses 
from the treasury of Moorshedabad. It was agreed 
that one hundred lakhs should be paid to the Com¬ 
pany for the public losses ; fifty lakbs to the English 
gentlemen who had lost their property by the cap¬ 
ture of Calcutta; twenty lakhs to the natives, and 
seven, to the Armenians. Besides these sums, a 
large gratuity was paid to the army and navy. Nor 
were the public officers who had raised JMeor Jaffir 
to the throne, forgotten. Clive received sixteen 
lakhs of Rupees, and the other members of council 
in smaller proportions. It was also stipulated «that 
the?English should enjoy all the privileges they had 
heretofore obtained; that the land within the Mah- 
ratta ditch, and six hundred yards beyond it, should 
belong to them; that the Zeinindaree of the coun¬ 
try, south of Calcutta, as far as Culpee, should be 
given to the Company, and that the French should 
never be permitted to settle in the province. 

Seraj-ood-dowla, after leaving Bhogwangola, laud- 
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mahl to cook some food for his wife 
near the hut of a fakeer, whom he had 
formerly oppressed. This man immediately gave 
information of his arrival to those who were then in 
pursuit of him ; and they came up and seized 
him. He used the most humble entreaties to these 
men, whom a week before he would scarcely have 
spoken to ; but deaf to his cries, they plundered him 
of all his gold and jewels, and conveyed him back to 
Moorshedabad.- When he was brought to the city, 
Meer Jaffer had taken his usual nap after a large; 
dose of opium. His sou, IMeerun, one of the most 
profligate men of the age, hearing that Seraj-ood- 
dowla was come, ordered him to be confined near 
his own apartment; and in an hour or two proposed 
to his friends to go and murder him ; but they one 
and all refused. At length a wretch of the name of 
Mahraedy-beg, who had been bred up by Aly Verdy 
Khan, offered to do the bloody deed. As soon as he 
entered the room, the unfortunate prince, knowing 
his errand, exclaimed in a tone of remorse, I must 
die to atone for Hussein Kooly Khan’s murder. He 
had no sooner pronounced these words, than the 
assassin lifted his sabre, and cut him down. He fell 
dead after repeated strokes, exclaiming with his last 
breath, Hussein Kooly Khan is now avenged. After 
his death, his body was hacked to pieces, thrown 
carelessly across an elephant, and carried through 
the crowded greets of the capital, to the burial 
ground. It was remarked at the time, that the Jriv- 
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,ving occasion to stop for some purpose or 
oilier, the elephant stood on the very spot where, 
eighteen months before, Seraj-ood-dowla had butch¬ 
ered Hussein Kooly Khan, and that some drops of 
blood from his own mangled carcase fell on the very 
ground were lie had shed innocent blood. 
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SECTION XIII. 

The authority of Meer Jailer was acknowledged 
at once throughout the three provinces. But it was 
very soon perceived that he had no talent for busi¬ 
ness, and that he was weak, cruel and rapacious. 
Ilis first wish was to plunder the Hindoo officers of 
government who had amassed wealth under the for¬ 
mer viceroys. lie cast his eyes upon Rajah Roy 
Doorlub, the prime minister, who not only possess¬ 
ed great property, but hud an army of his own, con¬ 
sisting of six thousand men. This able man had been 
amongst the most active of those who placed him 
upon the throne. When the conspiracy had been 
formed to dethrone Seraj-ood-dowla, it was Rov 
Doorlub who proposed to the conspirators thru Meer 
Jailer should be made Nabob in his stead ; y< t Meet* 
Jailer now sought his ruin. So great was the hatred 
he had conceived of him, that upon a suspicion that 
he was friendly to the younger brother of Seraj-ood- 
dowla, he put the young and inrfocent prince to 
death; and it was only by throwing himself upon the 
protection of the English that Doorluo escaped des¬ 
truction. Rajah R;u marayun had long been deputy 
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ernor of Bchar, and the viceroy determined to re¬ 
move and plunder him, and to give the governorship 
to his own brother, who, according to Clive, was a 
greater fool than Meer Jaffer. Rajah Ram-sing, the 
governor of Midnapore, was also alienated, because 
the viceroy had thrown his brother into confinement. 
Rajah Adul-Sing, the deputy of Poorneah, through 


the evil counsels of the court, broke out into rebel¬ 
lion. Thus within five months after Jaffer s acces¬ 
sion, three revolts burst out in as many provinces. 
He was obliged to have recourse to Clive, to whom 
every one in Bengal now locked up with confidence. 
And this confidence was not ill placed, for he quell¬ 
ed the three rebellions without shedding one drop 
of blood. At the earnest entreaty of the Nabob, hr 
marched with the English troops to Moorshedaba* 
on his way to Patna. The sums which the Nabob 
had agreed to pay the English, had been in great 
part, withheld. Clive, on his arrival at the capital 
stated that some arrangement must be made for li¬ 
quidating them ; and the Nabob gave him an assign¬ 
ment on the revenues of Burdwan, Nuddea ar 
Hooglily. After this matter was settled, the nati 
and the English army marched towards Patna. Ram 
narayun threw himself upon Clive, and assured him 
that if he could obtain the protection of the Engli;' 
h< would remain faithful to his master. Clive us 
every argument to lead the Nabob to receive 
submission ; and at length succeeded. Jtamuaray ... 
immediately came into the camp, paid his respet 
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'GY Jaffer, and was confirmed in his government 
TRve and ihe Nabob now returned together to Moor- 
ledabad, with Roy Doorlub, wlio thought himself 
ife only while the English were present. Meerun 
./as enraged at this termination of the affair. His 
' bject, and that of his father, was to humble and 
plunder the powerful Hindoos, but the journey had 
< tided in confirming their power. They both r> of \v 
v ally felt umbrage at the authority of Clive. Jaffer. 

lough nominally the soobadar of the three provinces, 
vas in reality nothing; Clive was every thing. The 
• liefs to whom the English, two years before, had 
lmbly offered money for saying a good word to the 
abob, were now obliged to court them. The Ma- 
homedaus also perceived that the wise Hindoos had 
ft off paying court to the powerless Nabob, and 
followed Clive with their requests. But he behaved 
with so much wisdom and moderation, that. :ts long 
• he was at the head of affairs, matters went on 
aoothly. 

A new enemy now appeared on the confines of 
engal. Shah Allum, the son of the unfortunate 
' nperor of Delhi, had quarrelled with his father, 
i d forming a league with the soobadars of Allah a- 
' id and Ovule, came down with a rabble of soldiery 
invade Behar. The object of the two soobadars 
as not so much to assist the'prince, as to see whe- 
her they could not obtain for themselves a share of 
? Lower Provinces. The Prince wrote letters to 
. ive to offer him province upon province, if he 
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assist his views; but he replied, that his far 
been pledged to Meer Jaffer. On the other hand, 
the emperor wrote to Clive, ordering him to seize 
his rebellious son, wherever he could be found, and 
to deliver him up. Meer Jailer’s troops, who were 
mutinous for want of pay, were in no condition to 
meet this invasion. He applied anew to Clive, who 
marched up with speed to Patna, in 1758. But be- 
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fore his : rival, the affair was already settled. The 
Prince and the soobadar of Allahabad invested Pat¬ 
na for nine days, and would probably have takerPit; 
but, on the one hand, they heard, that the English 
wkre approaching; on the other, that the soobadar 
of Oude, taking advantage of the absence of the 
soobadar of Allahabad, had treacherously seized his 
capital. On the receipt of this intelligence, he left 
the Prince to shift for himself, and hastened to de¬ 
fend his own dominions; but he perished in the con¬ 
flict. The prince’s troops now deserted him rapid¬ 
ly, and he had soon but three hundred men to fol¬ 
low his fortunes. He was reduced to such distress, 
that he sent to beg alms of Clive, who generously 
f:ent him a thousand goldmohurs. Meer Jaffer being 
thus delivered from his fears, made Clive an Omrah, 


as a token of gratitude, and granted him as a jaygetr, 
the quit rent which the Company had agreed to pay 
for the Zemindary of Calcutta. It was said to have 
been worth three lakhs of Rupees a year. 

Soon after these transactions, Meer Jaffr* paid a 
visit to Clive at Calcutta, where he was received 
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he highest honours. While lie was reside 
lha Large Dutch armament, consisting of seven 
ships, and containing fifteen hundred troops, anchor¬ 
ed at the mouth of the river. It was soon discover¬ 
ed that they had not come without the consent of 
the Nabob. He had been for some time intriguing 
with the Dutch at Chiusurah, with the hope of bring¬ 
ing in a body of European troops, who might coun¬ 
teract the influence of the English. These intrigues 
were carried on by means of Khoja Wajeed, a Cash- 
mere merchant, who had received many favours 
from Aly Yerdy Khan. He enjoyed the'monopoly 
of salt, and was so rich, that his expenses were a 
thousand Rupees a day, and on one occasion he was 
ab:o to present the Nabob with a nuzur of fifteen 
lakhs of Rupees. Pie had formerly been the aaent 
of the French at IVIoorshodabad; but when their 


prospects were ruined by the capture of Chander- 
nagore, be went over to the English. Though he 
had the confidence of Seraj-ood-dowla, he was one 
of the most active of those who invited the English 
to depose him. After the revolution, he found f ’uit 
.is hopes from the English were not fulfilled; and 
hence he determined to bring a large Dutch force 
into Bengal to oppose them. There were at that 
ime.two parties in the council at Chinsurah; at the 
ead of one was Mr. Bisdom, the governor, a friend 
• d Clive’s, and who was very anxious for the conti- 
uance of peace. At the head of the other was Mr. 
ernet. His party, which bore the .sway at Chin- 
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was very violent. The English, for their o 
furifcv, had just before prevented the Dutch front 
having their own pilots in the river; they therefore 
wrote to Batavia, and asked for a large force, hop¬ 
ing to turn the troubles of the country to their own 
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account. 

Olive was placed in a great dilemma by the arrival 
of this force. The English and the Dutch were at 
peace ; and his own European troops were not more 
than a third of those which the Dutch had now un¬ 
der their command. He acted, however, with his 
usual vigor and fearlessness; and it was on this oc- 
easion that he said, that the public officers of Go¬ 
vernment in India must often act with a rope about 
their necks. After having destroyed the French in¬ 
terest in Bengal, he was resolved not to allow the 
Dutch to acquire strength. He demanded that Meer 
Jaffer should instantly order the Dutch troops to de¬ 
part. The Nabob said he would go up to Hooghly 
and settle the business himself. But after he had 
arrived there, he wrote Clive a letter to say, that he 
had made an arrangement with the Dutch, and that 
their ships would go away as soon as the season wcalu 
permit. Clive easily saw through this artifice ; and 
he determined that the Dutch vessels should not conic 
up the river. He strengthened the works at Tanna, 
below Calcutta, but was still resolved not to strike 
the first blow. The Dutch vessels came up to the 
fort, and immediately commenced an attack, but. 
were repulsed. They then dropped down and land- 
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W ; en hundred European and. eight hundred 1! 
troops, who marched up by land on the right 
bank of the river towards Chinsurah. Clive had 
previously sent up his little army under Col. Forde, 
to take post between that place and Chandernagore. 
The Dutch army advanced, and encamped two 
miles south of Chinsurah./Forde, knowing that the 
two nations were at peace, wrote for a distinct Or¬ 
der in Council before he attacked them. Clive re¬ 
ceived his letter while he was playing at cards. With¬ 
out quitting the table he wrote this reply in pencil; 
c Dear Forde, Fight them immediately; I will send 
you the Order in Council to-morrow.’ Forde no 
sooner received this, order than he fell upon the 
Dutch forces,, who were routed in half an hour. A- 
boufc the same time the ships which had come into 
the river, were captured by tin' English, and the 
enterprize ended in smoke. Just as the battle near 
Chinsurah was over, Prince Meenui arrived with 
six or seven thousand horse, with which he would 
certainly have joined the Dutch, had they been vic¬ 
torious ; he now joined the English in the pursuit of 
iht.n. Col. Forde, immediately alter the battle, in¬ 
vested Chinsurah, which could not long have held 
out, but the Dutch hastened to moke an apology to 
Clive. They agreed to pay the expenses of the war, 
and he released all their ships. Soon after these 
events, he embarked for England, in February, 1760, 
vicii in glory and in money, but with a constitution 
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'/red by the great labours of three years. 
eU the Government in the hands of Mr. Vansittart> 



The country was far from being in peace. The 
old Nabob, Meer Jaffer, had resigned the power of 
the government into the hands of his son, Meerun. 
He disgusted all the public officers by his insolence, 
and the people by his oppressions; while his cruel¬ 
ties made the country forget the crimes of Seraj- 
ood-dowla. 'the son of the emperor of Delhi, Shah 
Allum, was encouraged by the general discontent, 
‘to march a second time into Behar, and KadimUas- 
sein Khan, the governor of Poorncah, prepared to 
| 0 ; n him with his troops. As soon as the Prince had 
crossed the Kurumnassa, the boundary line of Be¬ 
har, he heard that the Vizier of the Empire, the 
cruel Iraad-ool-molk, had put Ins father to death. 
By this event he became Emperor of Hindoostan, 
and appointed the soobadar of Oude the Vizier of 


the empire. But he was an emperor without power 
or subjects. Even Lis capital was in the hands of 
his enemies, and he was little better than a fugitive 
in his own dominions. He marched down upon Pat¬ 
na, and the brave Kamnarayun put it in a state of de¬ 
fence, and wrote to Moorshedabad, earnestly entreat¬ 
ing that troops might be sent to his assistance. Col. 
Ccdliaud, who had succeeded to the command of the 
army, immediately set out with his English troops, 
accompanied by Meerun, and the Nabob’s soldiery. 
This odious wretch had already put to death two of 


his own officers, and cut off the heads of two of the 
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of his seraglio with his own sabre* The two 
daughters of Aly Vdrdy Khan, Ghesitty Begum and 
Aman Begum, the widows of Newaish Mahomed, 
and of Syud Ahmed, had been for some time living 
in obscurity at Dacca. Just as Meerun set out for 
this expedition, he sent orders for them to be put to 
deathN^ The governor of Dacca refused to imbrue 
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his hands in their blood, on which Meerun sent one 
of his own servants, with orders to put them into a 
boat, pu pretence of conducting them to Moorshe- 
dabad, and to sink them and the boats. These or*^ 
ders were faithfully executed. Just as the murderers 
were pulling out the plugs to sink the vessels, the 
youngest sister exclaimed, Oh! God Almighty, we 
are both sinners and culprits; but we have commit- 
ted no sin against Meefuh Von th^ contrary, he bwos. 
to us every thing in this world. Meerun, on his de¬ 
parture, entered in his note book the names of three 
hundred individuals whom he intended to put to 
death on his return; but he never returned. 

Col. Calliaud had requested Ramnarayun by no 
means to engage the emperor till he could come up. 
But he neglected this advice, went out and fought 
the enemy, and was completely defeated. Patna wax 


now defenceless, and the emperor might have taken 
it afohe TO&v/but he spent his time in ravaging the 
country. Meanwhile Calliaud arrived with his troops 
and proposed to fall on the enemy immediately, but 
3Ieerurf said the stars would not be favourable be¬ 
fore the 22d February. Ou the 20th, the emperor 
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tousand 


acked the united army. IMeerun’s fifteen thousand 
horse were soon broken and fled, but Col. CalJiaud 
made a steady and bold attack on the emperor, and 
speedily routed his troops. That same night Shah 
Allum broke up his camp and retired to a place ten 
miles from the field of battle/-, He was now advised 
by his general to make a sudden march through the 
hills; and to take Moorshedabad by surprize. The 
march was performed,with rapidity, but Meerun had 
already sent a swift boat to inform his father of the 
danger. The emperor soon after, erperged from the 
hills, thirty miles from the capital, but, instead of 
instantly attacking it, lingered about the country, till 
Col. Calliaud had marched down in pursuit of him. 
The two armies were now encamped within sight of 
each other, and the English offered battle to the em¬ 
peror, but he took a sudden panic, and marched back 
to Patna, to which he laid close siege. The gover¬ 
nor of Poornea, Kadim Hussein Khan, at the same 
time offered to assist the emperor, and set his army 
in motion. The emperor continued to attack Patna 
for nine days, and it appeared certain that the city 
must fall into his hands, when Capt. Knox, arrived 
with a few troops in Patna, He had been sent up 
by Col. Calliaud, and had marched from Burdwan 
in thirteen days. During the night he examined the 
enemy's position, and the next day fell on them when 
they hud retired to their afternoon’s nap. Tite em¬ 
peror’s troops were completely defeated ; and he set 
his camp on fire and took to flight,/ A day or two 
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Kadim Hussein Khan came up to Hajvporo 
Ivfth the troops of Poorneah, amounting to sixteen 
thousand men, and prepared to attack Patna. Capt. 
Knox, with a very small force of European and na- 
• ve troops, not exceeding a thousand men, crossed 
he river and gave him a complete defeat. This was 
- no ,of the most gallant actions fought in this war, 
nd 'gave the natives the highest opinion of the Eng- 
ish. It was on this occasion that Rajah Setabroy 
o distinguished himself by his bravery, as to acquire 
heir highest praise. After the defeat, the governor 
f Poorneah set off to join the emperor, and Col. 
'alliaud and Meerun, having now come up, followed 
•us steps. The rains had just set in, but the English 
ommander determined to continue the pursuit. On 
■he night of the 2d of July, 1760, a violent thunder 
torrn occurred, and while Meerun was employed 
hearing stories in his tent, the lightning struck him 




nd two of his attendants dead. Col. Calliaud was 
•bliged by this circumstance to give up the pursuit 
nd to return to Patna, were he put Iris troops into 
quarters for the season. 

Meerun, though -profligate. was tUemain stay of 
.is father’s government. The voluptuous, and weak 
Id man, according to the Mahomed m historian of 
he times, now lost the little reason he had ever pos¬ 
sessed. The administration fell into disorder. The 


roops surrounded tie palace and became clamorous 
.or their arrears. Meer Cossira, the^on-un-Iaw dr 
he Nabob, came forward and promised to satisfy 
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^fxoin his own purse. The English had an 
tensive war on their hands; with no funds to meet 
it. The large sums they had received, came unex¬ 
pectedly, and were spent without thought.. They 
applied to the Nabob, but his treasury was .empty; 
and they were reduced to the necessity of borrowing. 
It was evident that this state of tilings could not 
last. The Nabob had sent Meer Cossim on a mis¬ 
sion to Calcutta, where his talents became known to 
Mr, Vansittart and Mr. Hastings, who now directed 
the affairs of the Company. A second mission be¬ 
came necessary; Meer Cossim was again sent; and 
ihe Governor was confirmed in the idea that he was 
the only man who could restore the affairs of Bengal. 
He proposed to invest him with the office of Deputy 
Nazim of the provinces, and to this Meer Cossim 
readily agreed. Mr. Vansittart and Mr. Hastings now 
proceeded to Moorshedabad with a body of troops, 
and made the proposal to Meer Jailer ; but lie was 
very reluctant to agree to it. He knev.* that, in this 
case, all power would imjnedi tely pass to his son- 
in-law, and that he should become a mere puppet in> 
his own court. Mr. Vansittart, on seeing the Nabob’s 
reluctance, hesitated, and Meer Cossim threatened 
to go over and join the emperor, for he well knew 
that after having, gone so far, he could never remain 
in safety at Moorshedabad* Mr. \ ansittart was 
therefore obliged to act with vigor; lie ordered the 
palace to be occupied with English troops ; and Meer 
Jaffer, on seeing this, submit! m lie was offered a 
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,ce either at Moorshedabad or Calcutta. Her 
, that if he remained at Moorshedabad, he should 
be a cypher where he had been chief, and that he 
should be exposed to the insults of his own son-in- 
law ; he chose, therefore, to retire to Calcutta. He 
had taken into his seraglio a common dancing girl, 
who entirely governed him, and who afterwards be¬ 
came so famous, under the name of Munny Begum. 


ihis woman and Meer Jailer, says the Mahomedan 
historian, before their departure, went into the inner 
apartments, and took away those matchless jewels 
which had been collected at Moorshedabad by so 
many' princes; after which they proceeded with a 
guard of honour to Calcutta. 


SECTION XIV. 

Mccr Cossim became the soobaclar of Bengal and 
Behar by the election of the English, on the 4th of 
March, 1760. In gratitude for this service, he made 
over to the Company the district of Burdwan, and 
he gave the Members of Council at Calcutta twenty 
lakhs of Rupees, which they divided among them¬ 
selves. He was a man of great talent and energy. As 
soon as hr' was seated on the throne, his first step 
was to make up a true account of all the sums which 
lie had engaged to pay to the English, to Meer Jaf- 
fer’s troops, and servants, and to his own ; he then 
t -ok measures for discharging them^ lie reduced 
the expenditure of his court: he lookeu carefully in-, 
to the accounts, and having found, out what sum*, the 
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'QtfpzeTs had taken to themselves in Meer Jaffcr s lazy 
reign, caused them to be refunded. He not only 
made the zemindars pay up all arrears, but he form¬ 
ed a new valuation of the estates. The revenues 
of the two provinces before his time had been fix¬ 
ed at 1,42,45,000 Rs. a year; he raised them to 
2,56,24,000. In fact, he assessed the country far be¬ 
yond v, hat it was able to bear. By these means his trea¬ 
sury was soon filled ; and he was enabled to discharge 
all arrears. His own troops were regularly paid up, 
and were thus brought under his controul. Though 
lie had been raised to power by the English, his 
i hiefaim was to render himself independent of them. 
He felt that though he was the acknowledged Nabob, 
yet those who had set him up, enjoyed all real power 
and influence in the country. He knew however 
that he could never deliver himself from the power 
of the council of Calcutta, but by force; hence he 
turned his attention to the improvement of his army. 
He dismissed all soldiers who were not fit for ser¬ 
vice. He disciplined his troops after the model of 
the English. He placed at the head of his army an 
Armenian, born at Ispahan, in Persia, named Gur- 
ghin Khan, or Gregory Khan, He was a man of very 
unusual talents.^ He was originally only a seller of 
cloth ; but, having a great military genius, was tak¬ 
en into Meer Cossinfs service; and he steadily pur¬ 
sued the plan of making his master independent of 
the English. lie manufactured musqurts, he cast 
cannon, he trained up artillery men; and the army 
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amanded was the best which any nati\ e prince 
TrfBengal had ever possessed. In order to mature 
his plaus far from the eye of the English, Meer Cos- 
sim forsook Moorshedabad, and made Monghir his 
capital. It was there that his Armenian general 
established his gun manufactory ; and the reputation 
which this town still enjoys for its muskets, is to be 
traced to the young Gurghin Khan, who was then 
little more than thirty years old. 

As soon as the rains of 1760 were over. Major 
Caruac advanced against the emperor, who still ho¬ 
vered over the borders of Behar, and completely 
defeated him. After the battle, Carnac sent Rajah 
Setabroy to offer him peace, to which he very rea¬ 
dily consented, and the English general paid his 
respects to him in his cam*,. When Meer Cossim 
heard of this intercourse between the English and 
the emperor, he became alarmed, and went in haste 
to Patna, to prevent any mischief to himself. Major 
Carnac begged him to wait on Shah Allum, but he 
was too proud to do so; and it was at last arranged 
that the two parties should meet in the English fac¬ 


tory. A temporary throne was erected, and there 
the emperor of Hindoostan, the descendant of r l ? .raur, 
i fugitive in his own dominions, took Ids seat, Meer 
'Cossim entered with the usual ceremonies, and the 
emperor invested him with the soobadary of Bengal, 


Behar and Orissa, andhe promised to pay twenty-four 
lakhs'of Rupees a year of tribute. The emperor then 
out towards Delhi, and Carnac accompanied him 
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^ .^rthe banks of the Kururanassa. On taking leave of 
him there, the emperor offered to grant the English 
the dewanny of the three provinces, whenever they 
itPglit desire it. It ought to be noticed, that though 
Orissa had been separated from the other provinces in 
1/55, and made over to the Mahrattas, yet the dis¬ 
trict north ot the Soobunrekha, was on that occasion 
retained, and was dignified with the name of Orissa. 

Cossim Ally had brought all the zemiudars of the 
country into complete subjection, except Ramnaray- 
un, the Governor of Patna. He was reputed to be rich; 
but he was under the protection of the English. He 
had not settled his accounts for three years; but it 
must be remembered that during this period, Behar 
had suffered not a little from hostile armies. The- 
Nabob affirmed that he could not pay up the arrears* 
due to the English, till Raranarayun had paid his 
balances. There were at this time two parties in 
the Council at Calcutta,«the one opposed to Meer 
Cossim ; the other, at the head of which was the 
governor, Mr. Vansittart, favourable to him. Mr. 
Vansittart’s party at length prevailed. The English 
troops were recalled from Patna, and Ramnarayun 
' was left to the mercy of the viceroy. He lost no 
time in seizing and imprisoning him v His servants 
were put to the torture to tell where the treasure 
was concealed; and yet there was not found a larger 
sum than was necessary for the current expenses of 
government. Thm was one of the greatest er- 
*or., m Mr. Vansiitart’s government, because it dc~ 
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the confidence which the natives had in til 
lection of the English. 

Hitherto Meet Cossira had managed the govern¬ 
ment with great success; but we have now to de -• * 
cribe how he fell, through the rapacity of the Com¬ 
pany’s servants. In India, a large portion of the 
public revenue arose from the duties which were 
levied on articles passing from one part of the couu* 
try to the other. This was a barbarous mode of 
raising a revenue, because it interrupted trade; but 
it was in full play at this time, and was not abolished 
even by the English, before the year 1835. When 
the English Company obtained the privilege of trad 
ing, upon the payment of a pcscush of 3000 Rupees a 
year, their goods were exempted from these duties. 
The President of Calcutta signed a dustuck, and 
when it was shewn at the toll houses, the Company’s 
goods were allowed to pass free. This privilege in¬ 
cluded only the public trade of the Company. But 
when the English had set up a N; 1 ob of their or,, 
and become powerful in the country, the Company's 
servants, both civil and military, began to engage in 
private trade.^Vhile Clive continued in the country, 
they paid the same duties as the native merchants. 
But when he was gone home, and the Council had 
s t up a second Nabob, they became still more pow¬ 


erful, and resolved to trade with .mi paying any du¬ 
ties at all. Their power was so great in Bengal, that 
the viceroy’s servants dared not oppose them. They 
went on from bad to worse; their gomastas stuck up 
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I^English flag wherever they chose, and oppresses 
ioth the native merchants, and the officers of go¬ 
vernment. Every man with a dusluck signed by an 
Englishman, considered himself as great as the Com¬ 
pany itself. When any opposition was made, the 
European gentlemen sent sepoys and seized the Na¬ 
bob’s officers and confined them. Whenever any 
private boat wished to pass goods without paying 
duty, the boatman hoisted a Company’s flag. The 
authority of the Nabob’s government was destroyed ; 
the native merchants were ruined; and the English 
gentlemen made very large fortunes. The revenues 
•of the viceroy were also diminished; for not only 
did the English pay no duty, but every man who 
called himself their servant, cheated the public re¬ 
venue in their name. Meer Cossim made many com¬ 
plaints to the Council about these grievances ; and 
threatened at length to throw up the government if 
a stop was not put to them .}\ 

Mr. Vansittart and Mr. Hastings endeavoured to 
remove these evils; but as the other members of 
Council were making fortunes by these abuses, all 
their efforts were useless. At length matters ^ame 
to such a pitch, that the gomastas of the English 
obliged the natives to buy and sell at their own pri¬ 
es. Meer Cossim now began to consider the Eng¬ 
lish in the light of bis enemies, and there was every 
prospect of war between the two parties. To pre¬ 
vent this, Mr. Vansittart paid him a visit ip person 
at Monghir, and was cordially received. When he 
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business, Meer Cossim complained bitterly 
oppressions of the English Company’s ser¬ 
vants, and of the injury the country suffered from 
the free trade. Mr. Vansittart endeavoured to soothe 
him, and proposed that botli the natives and Eng¬ 
lish should pay the same duty, viz. nine per cent, on 
the transit of all goods. He told the viceroy that 
he had no power to make such an arrangement of 
'himself, without the Council in Calcutta, but that he 
would advise them to adopt it. The Nabob very 
reluctantly agreed to this, but said, that if this step 
did not cure the evil* he would- abolish all duties, 

* nd put the natives and Europeans on the same foot* 
mg. Mr. Vansittart hastened to Calcutta to propose 
this measure in council*; Meer Cossim, not waiting 
tor their consent, immediately sent orders to all his 
ofticers of Custom., to levy nine per cent, on all the 
English trade. The English refused to pay it, and 
put the native off cars under arrest. The chiefs ul 
the various factories also left their stations, and came 
down in haste to Calcutta. Mr. Vansittart’s proposal 
.(bout the nine per cent, duty, was rejected with 
cor. by all, except Mr. Hastings. They all declar¬ 
ed that they would only pay a duty of two and u 
’ :L ^ P er cent, on the article of salt.\. Meer Cossim 
uas at this time absent on an expedition to Nepaul, 
in which he did not succeed. On his return; he heard 
that the council had refused to pay the duties, and 
had seized Ids officers. He immediately put his 
‘neat into execution, and abolished all duties through- 
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'^jkt Bengal and Bchar. The Members of < 

.cere incensed beyond measure at this ; they main¬ 
tained that the Nabob ought to exact the old duties 
from his own subjects, and to allow the English to 
trade free. The debate grew warm. Mr. Hastings said, 
that there was no reason why a sovereign prince, 
‘like Meer Cossim, should not do good to his own 
subjects. Mr. Batson, the chief of the factory at 
Dacca, said, that this language was more lit for an 
agent of the Nabob than for a Member of Council. 
Hastings replied that noue but a rascal would hold 
such language. Such was the temper in which the 
-ouncil discussed this important business. It was 
resolved at length to send Mr. AmyaU and Mr. l T nv 
to Meer Cossim to insist on his laying the former 
duties on the native trade.X)n their arrival, they had 
several interviews with him, and it appeared i 
that matters might be settled, but the conduct of Mr. 
Ellis, the chief at Patna, the most violent of all the 
men in the service, destroyed all hopes of peace. The 
Nabob disjin sedMr* Amyatt, but detained Mr. Hay, 
as a hostage for his own officers who were in custo¬ 
dy. As soon as Mr. Ellis thought Mr. Amyatt was 
out of the viceroy’s reach, he surprized and took the 
city of Patnay/But his own soldi ers became drunk, and 
fell into disorder, and a large body of the viceroy’s 
troops coming up, the town was re-taken. Mr. Ellis, 
and all the Europeans were placed in confinement. 
When Cossim Aly heard of this affair at Patna, he 
saw that war was inevitable; ho ordered all the Eu- 
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^ins at the out factories to be seized, and ll 
ivatt to be stopped on his return to Calcutta. 



That gentleman was passing Moordiedabad when 
die orders reached the commander of the town, who 
sent tor him; but as he refused to obey, a scuffle 
ensued, and Mr. A my at t was killed. The great 
bankers of the house of J ugut Sett, at Moorshedabad, 
were supposed to be friendly to the English ; Meer 
v^ossim, therefore, ordered them to Mongflir and 
placed them under restraint. 

When news of Mr. Amyatt’s death, and of the 
confinement of Mr. Ellis and his companions reached 
Calcutta, the Council determined on instant w°r. 
Mr. \ ansittart and Mr. Hastings laboured to dis¬ 
suade them from it, till the gentlemen at Patna were 
out of Mcer Cossim’s hands, but in vain. The Eng-, 
iish army was ordered by the majority to take the 
field. At the same time, they determined to raise 
Meer JafTer again to the throne, on his agreeing to 
allcAv the old duties to be imposed on the native 
trade* and the private trade of die European gentle¬ 
men to be exempt. The old man, seventy-two years 
of age, and scarcely able to move for the leprosy, 
left Calcutta and went up with the English army, 
which now set out for Moorshedabad/' 

Meer Cossim had taken every pains to discipline 
his troops, and they were certainly the best which 
any native prince in Bengal had ever pos. ersed. Ilis 
gencral-in-cliief Gurgliin Khan, the Armenian, w r as 
a man of great military talent; still, however, the 
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^c/dld not last long. Owing to discord among 
Viceroy’s generals, his troops were defeated on the 
10th July, 1763, at Cutwa; on the 24th the English 
stormed the lines at Mootyjeel, and took Moorsheda- 
bad. On the 2d August, another battle was fought 
ut Gerialv near Sooty, in which Meer Coss irn’s army 
was again beaten. He had thrown up a strong en¬ 
trenchment at Oodwa-nulla, near Rajmahl, and thi¬ 
ther iiis troops"now retreated. During these trans¬ 
actions he had remained at Monghir; lie now resolv¬ 
ed to join his army of Oodwa. But before his de¬ 
parture he put to death all his native prisoners. Ra¬ 
jah Ramnarayun, the former governor of Patna, is 
said to have been drowned in the river with a bag of 
sand. At the same time he put tu. death Rajah Raj- 
bullub, the former deputy governor of Dacca, with 
all his sons, including, we suppose, Kissendass, whom 
we have already mentioned, the Roy Royan, Rajah 
Oomed Sing, Rajah Boonead Sing, Rajah Futteh 
Sing, and many others. The two wealthy bankers, 
the Setts, were likewise brought out and thrown from 
a tower of the fort at Monghir into the river; and 
the boatmen, as they passed along,. continued long 
after to point cut the spot where the unfortunate 
men perished. After having committed all these 
murders^ Co: -i m Alv went to join hi s army at Oodwa. 
Early in October the English attacked his camp and 
defeated him. A day or two after his defeat, he 
retired to Monghir, but finding that he could not 
withstand the English army, which was in pursuit 
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I? He fled with his troops to Patna. The Eng 
gentlemen who had fallen into his hands, he 
dragged along with him. The second day after leav- 
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iiig Monghir, his army reached the banks of theRe- 
wah. Suddenly there was a great commotion in his 
camp ; every one appeared eager to cross the river, 
and some men were seen carrying a dead body across 
the fields to be buried. On being questioned, they 
said it was the body of the general-in-chief, Gurghin 
Khan, it was the Nabob's pleasure. It appears that 
towards the close of the day, three or four Moguls 
rushed into his tent and put him to death. It was 
given out that they went to demand their arrears. 


and on the general’s driving them away, drew their 


swords and fell upon him. But there were no ar¬ 
rears due, for they had been paid up only nine days 
before. It is almost certain that they were sent by 
Cossim Aly to assassinate his general Gdrghin Khan, 
lie had a brother in Calcutta, the well known Kho¬ 
ja Petroos, who was an intimate friend of Mr. Yan- 
sittart and Mr. Hastings. Petroos wrote privately 
to Gurghin to entreat him to leave the service of t he 
Nabob, and, if possible, to seize his person. The 
Nabob’s head spy discovered the correspondence; 
and, at one in the morning, waked his master and 
told him that his general was a r traitor/ Within 
twenty-four hours after, Gurghin, the Armenian 
general, one of the greatest men of that age, w$s a 
corps /. 

Meer Cossim now fled in haste to Patna. Mon- 
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fell into the hands of the English, andhefo 
that he must leave Patna likewise, and quit the 
country. His rage against the English now knew no 
bounds ; and he resolved before he left Patna, that 
all his prisoners should die. lie ordered his officers 
to go to the house where they were confined, and put 
them to death. “ Turn them out with arms in their 
hands,” they replied, “ and we will fight them; but 
we are not executioners ; we will not butcher them 
in cold blood. ” The Nabob next ordered one of his 
European officers, Sumroo, to despatch them. This 
wretch had been a serjeant in the French service, 
and now served Meer Cossira. lie readily under¬ 
took the work. He proceeded with a file of soldiers, 
who fired upon those defenceless men, and put them 
all to death, with the exception of Dr. FuUarton. 
Forty-eight English gentlemen and a hundred and 
fifty soldiers fell in this massacre at Patna. Sum¬ 
roo afterwards served various princes, and at length 
obtained the principality of Sirdhana. Among the 


gentlemen who perished were, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Hay, 
and ’Mr. Lushington, all Members of f ouncil. On 
the 6th of November, 1763, Patna fell into thehdhds 
of the English, and Meer Cossim fled to the sooba- 
dar of Oude; and thus the war was concluded in 
about four months. The next year, on the 22d Oc¬ 
tober, the English general met the troops of Oude 
at Buxar, and completely defeated them. The ar¬ 
rangement which was made with the \ izFr after 
the victory, does not belong to the history of Ben- 
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It is sufficient, therefore, to say, that he at 
;t gave an asylum to Meer Cossim, but afterwards 
plundered him of his treasures, and allowed him to 
escape. But the Nabob never troubled Bengal again. 

3Ieer JafFer, after having been raised a second 
time to the throne of Bengal, found it impossible to 


pay all the sums which he had promised the English. 

, He was now very much advanced in life. His dis¬ 
ease gained ground on him, and he expired at 
HoonShedabad in January 1765, at the age of se¬ 
venty-four. It was the province of the emperor to 
appoint his successor, but that prince was without 
any authority, and had not the means of reaching 
his own capital. The English, therefore, did as they 
pleased. The members of council received large 
sums of money from Nujum-ood-dowla, the son of 
.Meer Jaff'er, by Mutiny Begum, and made him .Na¬ 
bob. With him they formed a new treaty ; they took, 
the military defence of the country into their own 
hands, and obliged him to appoint a Naib Nazim to 
manage the civil and criminal affairs of the state. 
He begged that the profligate Nundu Koomar might 
be put into this post; but the Council flatly refused 
him. Mr. Vausittart even wrote a long minute, 
stating all crimes of that Native, and left it for the 
guidance of future Governors. 31ahcitfed lleza Khan, 
who was a relative of Aly Verdy Khan, was appoint¬ 
ed to the office. 
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When tlie Court of Directors heard of the disor¬ 
ders, which had arisen from the evil conduct of their 
servants in India, of the war witli Meer Cossim and 
the Vizier, and of the massacre at Patna, they be¬ 
came very much alarmed. They feared lest the 
country, which they had just acquired, should be 
lost, and they thought, no one was so likely to save 
their conquests as he who had made them. They, 
therefore, begged Clive, who had been created a no¬ 
bleman by the king, to go out and retrieve their af¬ 
fairs. Though the Directors had not treated him 
after his arrival in England as he deserved, and had 
even seized his jaygeer, he agreed to proceed to In¬ 
dia. He was appointed Comnmnder-in-Chief and 
Governor of Bengal, with full powers to act. The 
Directors informed him that the trade of their ser¬ 
vants, the cause of so much misery, must be closed. 
During the last eight years, in which one Nabob af¬ 
ter another had been set.up, iheir servants had re¬ 
ceived presents from the natives to the extent of 
more than two crores of Rupees; they resolved that 
such presents should cease. They ordered that all 
their servants, civil and military, should execute 
covenants, and bind themselves to pay all presents 
they might receive, above 4,000 Rupees, into the 
public treasury; and that they should receive no 
present above 1,000 Rs, without the leave-of the 
governor. 
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z ‘ ch were tI,e instructions with wliicli Lord cVive 
is sent out to India. He landed in Calcutta, on the 
. 0 ^■ d 3 r > *^.3, an( * found that the dangers which 

had alarmed the Court of Directors, were blown 
. Ut * 1C ^ oun ^ also that the government was 

' K. . . . C1 „ , h0 M „„ 

- 0 Council, sought the good of the Comp any : 

<> ject o every one in the service was to amass 
rapid iortune, by whatever means, and to return 
1 1 'v 1° England. Injustice prevailed in every 

tpaitinont ; the natives had been oppressed, tili the 
name of European stunk in the nostri ls of the people. 

I61e was n<i itl>cr honour nor honesty in the go- 
Vernm ! nt Court of Directors in the preceding 
y f ar, .. had 1 Positively ordered that their servants 
should- take no more presents. When these orders 
arrived, the old Nabob, Meer Jailer, was on his 
death-bed. The Council did not choose to enter the 
orders on the Council books, but on Lis deatl. made 
a new Nabob, and took enormous presents from hint. 
tn x ' sam<: E-iler the Court had ordered that the 
private trade of their servants should cease. In the 
t ice of these orders, the Council made a treaty with 
she new Nabob, which provided that they should all 
■ i.idr as before, duty free. Clive, immediately on 
hi., btiival, determined to carry the orders of the 
Direc tors into execution. The Council endeavour¬ 
ed to bully him, as they had done Mr. Vnnsiftart, 
but Clive was made of different stuff. He insisted 
s)iat they should all sign the covenants against tak- 
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■esents, and those who refused, lie immeili; 
ismissed. Some signed them ; otliers who had 
gained, as they thought, enough out of the country, 


returned home; but all became his enemies. 

On the 2-1 th of June Clive left Calcutta for the 
Western Provinces, determined to make peace, for 
the war was eating up all the revenues. A new 


treaty was made with Nujum-ood-dowla, by which 
the management of the country was made over to 
the English, and fifty lakhs of Rupees a year were 
allotted for the support of his Court. This sum was 
to be expended with the advice of a council, consist¬ 
ing of Mahomed Reza Khan, Rajah Doorlub Ram, 
and Jugut Sett. Soon after a treaty was made with 
the Nabob of Oude. But the most important event 
of this journey, was the acquisition of the Dewanny 
of the three provinces for the Company from the 
Emperor. We have already stated, that he had of¬ 
fered to give it to the English whenever they should 
require it. Clive met him at Allahabad and asked 
the fulfilment of his promise; it was granted with¬ 
out hesitation. On the 12th August, the emperor 
invested Lord Clive with the Dewanny of Bengal* 
Behar and Orissa,, on behalf of the Company, and 
he promised to pay two lakhs of Rupees a month 
out of the revenues to the emperor. It is worthy 
of remark that, as the emperor was a fugitive in his 
own dominions, he had no state pageantry with him. 
Two English dining tables were therefore joined 
together and covered with embroidery to. serve fov 
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me. On this the emperor took his seat, antr 
over thirty millions of his subjects with two 
crores of annual revenue to the English. The Mu- 
homedan historian observes on this event, that a 
business ot such importance, which at other times 
would have required the sending of wise ministers 
and able envoys, and much discussion, was done and 
finished in less time than would have been taken up 
in the sale of a jackass, or a herd of cattle. This 
was the most important event which had happened 
to the English since the battle of Plassey. By that 
battle they became in reality the masters of the 
country; but the natives still considered them only 
as conquerors. By this gift of the emperor, they 
became legally possessed of the provinces in the eyes 
of the people; and the Nabob of Moorshedabud be¬ 
came a cypher. On the 7th September, Clive re¬ 
turned to Calcutta. 

The private trade in which the servants of the 
Company had been engaged, was the source of very 
great evils. Repeatedly had the Court of Directors 
ordered that it should cease; but their servants had 
always evaded these ai ders. Their last instructions 
were a little ambiguous; and as Clive saw that the 
pay of the Civil Servants was very miserable, and 
that it would be made up by improper means, he 
resolved to continue the trade, but on a better prin¬ 
ciple. He formed a Commercial Society, which was 
to carry on a trade in salt, betlenut, and tobacco. 
^ large duty of do per cent, was to be paid to the 
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many’s treasury, and tl)e profits were to 



among the whole service, civil and milita¬ 


ry. The Members of Council were to receive the 


largest share, and those below them in smaller pro¬ 
portions. When he informed the Directors of this 
plan, he recommended them to increase the salary 
of the Governor, so that there should be no necessity 
for him to have any thing to do with trade; but 
this wise counsel was not adopted till fifteen years 
after. As soon as the Directors heard of this new 
Society, they condemned it in very severe language. 
They blamed Clive for having set it up, and order¬ 
ed that it should be dissolved ; and that none of 
their servants should touch the internal trade of the 
country. 

The great expenses of the government in India 
had hitherto swallowed up all the revenues. Though 
the Company nominally enjoyed a large income, they 
were constantly in debt. Their own son ants, whe¬ 
ther European or native, plundered them without 
mercy. When Lord Clive was asked in England 
how it happened that the company, with such an 
income, was always poor, he replied, that every one 
who was allowed to make out a bill against them,' 
made a fortune. But the chief source of expense 
was the army. While the English troops had been 
employed in lighting in the Nabob’s name, he allowed 
them a gratuity, which was called double bntta. 
This large allowance they had so long received, that 
they at length came to consider it as their right. 
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saw that unless the military expenses of 
try could be reduced, there never would be any 
surplus revenue. He knew that any plan ofreduc- 
tion would be violently opposed; but he was a man 
of the firmest mind, and at once issued orders that 
the double batta should cease. The military officers 
took great offence at this. They said, that the coun* 
ri y had been conquered bv their arms, and that they 
ought to benefit by the conquest; but Clive was in¬ 
dexible. He was prepared to give them a liberal 
allowance; but was still determined that the expen¬ 
ses Oi the army should be lessened. The officers 


now formed a conspiracy among themselves to o* 
huge him to yield to their views. Th£y carried on a 
secret correspondence with each other , and resolved, 
one and all, to lay down their commissions on the 
:;ame day. \s soon, as the officers of the first bri¬ 
gade had thus resigned the service, intelligence was 
conveyed to Clive, and it embarrassed him not a 
little, lie suspected that there was a general con¬ 
federacy throughout the army. He had passed 
through many scenes of trouble, but this was the 


most severe trial he had yet met with. The Mali* 
ratms were preparing to invade the country again, 
and the English army was without officers. Clive, 
however, acted with his usual energy. He ordered 
up oliicers from Madras. Some of the Bengal of¬ 
ficers who had not gone so far in rebellion as the 
res *, reira( ded. The ringleaders were seized, dis¬ 
missed the service, and seiit back to England, By 
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:everity, he reduced the army again to ob< 
e ; and thus delivered government from the great¬ 
est danger which it had ever felt. 

Lord Clive had now been twenty months in India. 
He had restored order to the.Company’s affairs. He 
had reduced the expenses; and by obtaining the 
Dewanny, had increased the income to nearly two 
crores of Rupees a year. He had subdued a most 
formidable rebellion in the army, and brought it in¬ 
to a good state of discipline. In these various la¬ 
bours, his health had greatly suffered, and he was 
obliged to return to England. He embarked in 
February, 1767, that is about ten years after he had 
first landed in Bengal. In these ten years, he may 
be said to have founded the British empire in India. 
By his reforms he had made many enemies, and 
some of them had returned to England with large 
fortunes, and got into power at the India House. 
On Clive’s return to England, they attacked him 
both in Parliament and in the Court of Directors, 
with much bitterness. He experienced the utmost 
ingratitude from all parties in the state; and lie, 
who had founded this vast empire, was himself wor¬ 
ried to death by the malignity of his foes. Iledied 
a violent death, on the 22d November, 1774. 

The English had now acquired the Dewanny; that 
is they had obtained a grant of all the revenues of 
Bengal, Beliar and Ori: sa ; but they did not know 
iiow to manage them. The Company’s European 
servants had been hitherto engaged in trade, public 
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_ ite, and knew little or nothing about matters 
"tected with the land revenues. The former soo- 


badars had left these affairs in the hands of Hindoos, 
because they were so patient, and so able in accounts. 
N °t <W ' svere ^ ie English ignorant of the country 
they had gained, but all the native otffcers used 
' ver\ means in their power to prevent their knowing 
atty thing about it. They were obliged therefore to 
allow every thing to remain on the old footing. Ra¬ 
jah Setabroy was appointed the Dewan of Behar, 
and resided at Patna. Mahomed Reza Khan was 
Dewan of Bengal, and resided at Moorshedabad. 
Such was the government which existed for nearly 
seven years, till the year 1772, when the English 
took the management of it into their own hands. 
During this period, there could scarcely be said to 
have been nnv government at all. The Zemindars 
and the people did not know whom to obey. On the 
one hand, the administration of justice was nominally 
in ihe hands ol the Nabob and his ministers, but the 


English throughout the country were so powerful, 
that the native officers could not control them. On 
the other hand, the Governor of Calcutta had no 
authority by Act of Parliament to punish any one 
for any crime beyond the Malmitta ditch. Nothing 
could exceed the confusion and misery which pr - 
vailed through the country for the first seven years 
-dter the English had obtained the Dewanny. 

d he disorders of the Government during this tin> v 
gave great encouragement to robbers. Every zilluh 
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, vwarnnecl with bands of dacoits, and no property 1 

5y,v 

secure. To such an extent was gang robbery car¬ 
ried, that when the Company took the Government, 
into their own hands in 1772, they were obliged to 
pass the severest laws. They ordered that the dacoit 
should be taken to his own village and there execut¬ 
ed ; that his family should become the slaves of the 
State, and that the whole village should be fined, 
each inhabitant according to his means. 

It wus chiefly during these years of anarchy that 
the rent-free tenures were created. The revenues 
of Bengal, though they had been made over to the 
English by the Emperor, were collected at Moor- 
shedabad and not at Calcutta. The khalsa or ex¬ 
chequer was there. The revenue affairs of Bengal 
were managed by three natives, Mahomed RezaKhan, 
Raja Doorlub Ram and Raja Kunt Sing, the brother 
of the celebrated Gunga Govind Sing. v They made 
all engagements; they collected, and they remitted 
the rents. By their connivance, the zemindars, who 
were merely the head collectors of the revenue, made 
away with the rent of nearly forty lakhs of begas by 
giving them to brahmuns and thus deprived the Eng¬ 
lish Government of between thirty and forty lakhs 
of Rupees a year, before its eyes were open. Through 
these peculations of the zemindars, and the rbguer 
of the officers of the khalsa at Moorshedabad, the 
English Government in India, with a revenue of two 
crores of Rupees a year, was always pour ami in 
debt. 
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Vorelst succeeded Lord Clive as Governor^ 
S^al in 1767. The year after, the final orders of 
the Court of Directors were received for abolishing 
the trade ol their servants in salt and other commo- 
« 'ties. They directed that the internal traffic of the 
,. tr ^ ^° n!d ' e *' t entirely to the natives, and 

, ’ Ur ° Pean should engage in it. But as the 

' ' ir ‘ CS 0f the,r European officers were very small, 
the Directors gave them, in addition, two and a half 
1 r cent, on the laud revenues; this sum they order- 

Cl , t0 .J’ e dlvided > m proportion, among their civil 
and military officers. But after the departure of Lord 
i'e, the affairs of the Company again began to go 
wrong. Large as the public income in India was, 
the expenditure was still larger. The deficiency in 
the treasury became every day more alarming. On 
making up the accounts in October, 1769, the 
vernor of Calcutta found that a large debt had been 
incurred ; and that it was necessary to borrow 
more. The plan of raising money was this; the 
Governor received into the treasury at Calcutta the 
fortunes which the Company’s servants had made, 
and £ave them orders for the amount on the Court 
of Directors in London. The Directors bad no 
means oi meeting these drafts but by the, sale of the 
goods which were sent them from India. But as 
tin. Governor and Council in Calcutta, while they 
borrowed on the oue band, otr the other, lessened the 
quantity of goods sent home, the Directors found 
. 1 emselves quite unable to meet the drafts. They 
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>,.iy./red, therefore, that the Governor of CalcA 
should draw no more bills, but should borrow money 
in Calcutta for a year. The consequence was, that 
their servants began to remit their fortunes to Eu¬ 
rope, through the French, the Dutch and the Danes; 
that is to say, they paid their funds into the 
treasuries of Chandernagore, Chinsurah and Seram- 
pore, jmd received orders upon the different Com¬ 
panies in Europe. These funds were laid out in 
goods which generally arrived in Europe, and were 
sold before the drafts became due. By these means 
the foreign settlements had no want of funds for 
‘trade while the English Company was pinched to 
the last degree. Notwithstanding the prohibition 
of the Directors, the Government of Calcutta was 
obliged, after all, to open a loan in the year 17G9, 
and to give drafts on England, and this brought the 
affairs of the Company to a crisis in London. 

Nuj um- ood -dowlah, who had succeeded Jaffer 
Khan in January, 1765, as Na/.ir, died the next year, 
and Seif-ood-dowlah was raised to the musnud. He 
died of the small pox in 1770, and was succeeded by 
his brother, Mobarik-ood-dowlah. The Council in 
Calcutta made the same allowance for the support 
of his Court which they had made for that of his pre¬ 
decessor ; but-tke Directors ordered it to be cut down 
to sixteen lakhs of Rupees a year. 

The year 1770 is memorable in the annals of Ben¬ 
gal. for the great famine which desolated-it. It is 
impossible to describe the sufferings of the poor; 
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© reader will form some idea of them when 1 
bid, that one-third of the population was swept 
away by it. It was in this year also that the Direc¬ 
tors ordered two Councils of Revenue to be establish¬ 
ed, the one at Moorshcdabud, the other at Patna, to 
consist of civil servants. Their busine ss was to col¬ 
lect information, regarding the revenue and to watch 
over the receipts. But the management of the revenue 
was still left in the hands of natives, in those of Ma¬ 
homed lieza Khan, at Moorshedabad, and of Rajah 


kttabroy, at Patna; and every papel' regarding the 
land bore their seal. 

Mr. Verelst resigned his situation of Governor in 
and was succeeded by Mr. Cartier. But the 
affairs of the Company had now been brought to the 


verge of ruin, by the weakness of the Calcutta go¬ 
vernment, and it was determined to semi out three 
gentlemen, namely, Mr. Vansittart, the former Go- 
vornor of Calcutt a Mr. Serafrou, and Col. Fordo, to 
reform all abuses, and to reduce the expenditure. 
But they never reached India. The ship in which 
they embarked was never heard of after it had dou¬ 
bled the Cape, and it is supposed to have perished at 
sea, with oil who were on board. 


SECTION XVI. 

Mr. Cartier resigned the Government in IT72, 
-aid was succeeded by one of the greatest men ever 
employed by the Company in India, Mr. W arret) 
Unstings. He came out in the Civil Se, ice in 1749, 
M 
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e age of eighteen, and immediately began 
study the languages and the politics of the country 
with great diligence. In 1757, though then only 
twenty-six years of age, he was appointed by Clive, 
Resident at the Durbar at Moorshedabad. This was 
at the time the most important post, next to that of 
the Governor himself. When Mr. Vansittart suc¬ 
ceeded to the chair in Calcutta, Mr. Hastings was 
the omy man in whom he put any confidence. In 
December, 1761, Mr. Hastings came into council 
in Calcutta, and alone supported Mr. Vansittart 
against the opposition of the other members. He 
was uncorrupted amidst the general depravity. While 
his colleagues were making large fortunes by pulling 
down one Nabob and setting up another, he was 
never suspected of having received any thing. In¬ 
deed, when he was going home with his friend Van¬ 
sittart in 1765, he was so poor that he was obliged 
to borrow of strangers a small c um of money which 
his own agent, Khoja Petroos, had refused to lend 
him. In 1770, he was sent out second in Coun¬ 
cil to Madras, and effected such great reforms as to 
obtain ^the highest praise of the Directors. When 
the Governor’s post in Calcutta became vacant, they 
thought they could not give it to a more worthy in¬ 
dividual than to Mr. Hastings, and at the age of 
forty he became Governor of Bengal. 

The Directors were by this time thoroughly dis¬ 
gusted >vith the management of the land revenue by 
natives. They found their income gradually decreas- 
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nd they now determined, seven years aft 
y liad obtained the Dewanny, to “ stand forth as 
Dewan that is, to take the management of the re¬ 
venues into their own hands, and to make the col¬ 
lections through their European servants. This new 
arrangement was to be carried into effect by Mr. 
Hastings. He took his seat as Governor on the 13th 
April, and on the 14th May the Council issued a 
proclamation that they would manage the revenues 
themselves ; that the European officers who collect¬ 
ed the revenues, should be denominated Collectors, 
and that the land should be let for a few years. They 



ordered that a committee, consisting of four inenv 
bers of Council, should go through the country to 
make settlements. The Committee be ^ar* their la¬ 


bours at Ivishnaghur; but the rent offered for the 
lands was so low, that they resolved to put them up 
to auction. Whenever the old zemindar or tafookdar 
offered a reasonable sum, lie was continued in pos¬ 
session ; when he offered too little, lie was dismissed 
with a pension, and some one placed in his room. 
At the same time, the khalsa or exchequer was re¬ 
moved from Moorshedabad to Calcutta that it might 
be under the eye of the Governor. These alterations 
made it necessary also to alter the mangement of 
the Civil and Criminal business of the country. 
Two courts were established in each district. In 


the criminal court sat the Collector with the Cazee 
an . 1 Mooftie; in the civil court sat likewise the Col¬ 
lector, assisted by the Dewan, and other officers. 
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W,oA;ourts of Appeal were at the same time esth=. 
ed in Calcutta, the Sadder Dewann}’. for civil, 
and the Sudder Nizamut Adawlut, for criminal caus¬ 
es. The chout , or the fourth part of the amount of 
every cause brought into court, which the judge had 
hitherto received, was abolished; heavy fines were 
forbidden; and the power winch a creditor had of 
confining his debtor at his own will, was taken away. 
All civil causes under ten Rupees were referred to 
the head farmer of each purgunnah. This was the 
first attempt made by the English in Bengal to go¬ 
vern it upon their own plan. 

The Directors attributed the loss of their revenues 
in Bengal to the evil practices of Mahomed Reza 
Khan. From the time of his obtaining office, they 
had regarded him with suspicion. They did not for¬ 
get that when lie held the chuckla of Dacca under 
3Ieer Jafrer Ali, there was a deficiency of many 
lakhs of Rupees. He was charged by some with hav¬ 
ing monopolized grain for his own profit iu the great 
famine of 1770. He was suspected not only of hav¬ 
ing secreted the public revenue, but of having op¬ 
pressed the people. While he held his post at Mooi- 
shedabad, he was the first man in Bengal; as Naib 
Subadar, he had the entire management of the re¬ 
venue ; as Naib Nazim, he had the entire charge of 
the police. The Directors knew that while he en¬ 
joyed such power, no one would come forward to 
accuse him. They sent out orders that he should 
be put under arrest, and sent down with all his fa- 
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Calcutta; and that all his papers should be 
Seized. Mr. Listings had taken his seat in Coun¬ 
cil only ten days, when these orders reached him 
late at night. The following morning, he wrote to 
Mr. Middleton, the resident at Moorshedabad, to 
send Mahomed Reza Khan to Calcutta. He was 
accordingly put on board of boats with all his fami¬ 
ly, and Mr. Middleton took charge pf his office. A 
member of Council was deputed to wait on him on 
Ins arrival at Chitporc, and to explain the reason of 
f bis conduct. Mr. Hastings also wrote to him to 
say that as he was the servant of the Court, he must 
obey their orders, but that as a private individual, 
lle woul d give him every proof of his attachment. 

As there were the same suspicions of misconduct 


respecting Rajah Setabroy, the Naib Dev. an of Be- 
har, he was likewise brought down to Calcutta. His 
examination was soon completed. Nothing was found 
against him, aud he was acquitted with honour, 
'^he Mahomedan historian of the period, however, 
Plough he praises his administration, states thqtlike 
all other natives in high power, lie extorted large 
sums from the people under his charge. To make 
dm some amends for the injury he had received in 
U( dng brought down as a culprit, the Council bes¬ 
towed an honorary dress on him, tftiA made him the 
■^°) an °1 Beliar. But the disgrace*which he 
!ad suffered, broke his heart. Of all the natives who 
^■d been employed by the English, Setabroy had 
been held in the highest esteem. To bede¬ 
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4 of his government and sent to. Calcutta, 
iere to be put on his trial for alleged crimes, was 
what his spirit could not brook. On his return to 
Patna, he pined away and died; and his son, Rajah 
Kullian Singh was immediately, invested with his 
office. It is to Setabroy that Patna is indebted for 
the noble grapes for which the place is so celebrated. 
It was he who, first introduced the culture of the 
vine, and also that of the musk-melon into that pro¬ 


vince. 

The trial of Mahomed Reza Khan was more pro¬ 
longed. The infamous Nundu Koomar was set up 
to accuse him ; and as there was no villainy with 
which he was not familiar, it appeared at first as if 
the accused would be found guilty. After an in¬ 
vestigation, however, which lasted two years, he was 
declared innocent; but he was not restored to the 
public service. On his removal from Moorsheda- 
bad, his office in the Nizamut was divided. The 
care of the Nabob’s education was entrusted to Mun- 
nee Begum; the expenditure of the funds was en¬ 
trusted by Mr. Hastings to Gooroodass, the son of 
Nundu Koomar. The majority of the Council ob¬ 
jected not a little to this appointment, saying that 
Gooroodass was very young, and that to appoint 
him, was to appoint his father, whom the English 
never could trust; but Mr. Hastings would not yield 
to their advice, and he subsequently paid dearly for 
this act of favour to the family. 

The affairs of the Company in England had now 
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;o a crisis. Great as the mismanagement lia 
in India during five years, between the depar¬ 
ture of Lord Clive in 1767 and the appointment of 
3Ir. Hastings in 1772, the conduct of the Directors 
in England had been still worse. At the time when 
the Company was all but insolvent, it was determin¬ 
ed to give a dividend of twelve and a half per cent, 
to the proprietors of their stock, which would scarce¬ 
ly have been right if their affairs liad been in the 
most flourishing condition. After this act of folly, 
when the Directors came to look into their trea¬ 
sury, they found that it was empty. They were 
obliged therefore to Borrow of the Bank of England, 
first forty lakhs of Rupees, and then twenty lakhs 
more ; and at last to go to the King’s Minister for a 
loan of a crore of Rupees. 

When the wretched state of the Company’s af¬ 
fairs was made public, Parliament determined to 
take them in hand, for hitherto it had never looked 
into Indian matters. A committee was appointed 
to examine into the abuses whicli had been com¬ 
mitted by the Company’s government. After their 
report had been given in, the ministry perceived that 


nothing but a radical change could save the Corn- 


h an y from ruin. They brought forward several pro¬ 
posals for reform, in Parliament, which the Direc¬ 
tors resisted with all their might; but their mis¬ 
conduct had been so plain, and had so disgusted all 
men, that in spite of all their opposition, Parliament 
supported the plans which the minister proposed. 

M 4 
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'hole form of the government of India was 
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mr' T ed both at home and abroad. Some altera¬ 


tion was made in the manner of choosing the Direc¬ 
tors, by which many evils -which had occurred in 
England were corrected; and it was ordered that 
six Directors should go out of office every year, and 
six others be chosen in their room. It was ordered 
that the Governor of Bengal should be the Governor 
General of India, and that the other Presidencies, 
should be subject to him in political matters. As 
there had been frequent disputes about power be¬ 
tween the Governor and the members of Council, it 


was settled that the Governor General should be 
the sole governor and commander of Fort William. 
The Governor General, the members of Council, 
and the Judges were forbidden to trade; and hence 
his salary was fixed at two lakhs and a halt of Ru¬ 
pees a year, and that of the Councillors at eighty 
thousand. It was also ordained that no person in 
the service of the Company or of the Crown should 
receive presents. All the correspondence from India 
which related to the government of the country, the 
Directors were ordered to lay before the King’s mi¬ 
nisters. 

Regarding the administration of justice, it was 
provided that a Supreme Court should he establish¬ 
ed in Calcutta, to consist of a Chief Justice at eighty 
thousand Rupees, and three Puisne Judges at sixty 
thousand Rupees a year. The Judges wer° to be 
independent of the Company, and to be appointed 
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Crown, and tlie Court was to administer B 
law to British subjects. It. was ordained that 
this Act, which was the first passed by Parliament 
relative to Indian affairs, should come into operation 
on the 1st of August, 1774. 

Alter this arrangement had been completed, the 
attention of the Governor of Bengal, as Governor 
General was extended to all India. But as we are 
writing only an epitome of the History ox Bengal, 
we shall mention chiefly those events which had re¬ 
ference to this kingdom. For the conquests which 
were made under ihe direction of the Governors Ge- 
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neral in various parts of Ilindoosthan, from time to 
time, the reader is referred to the History of India. 

Mr. Hastings lmd managed the affairs of Bengal 
with so much ability, that he was appointed the first 
Governor General. But notwithstanding his talents 
aud his success, great prejudices existed against him 
in England, and he was considered by those who 
knew nothing of the state of affairs, as a man of the 
worst principles. The new councillors, who were 
appointed to the Supreme Council to act with him, 
were Mr. Harwell, of the Civil Service, who was in 
India; aud Colonel Monson, Sir John Clavering and 
Mr. Francis, who had never been in this country. 
These three gentlemen came out with their minds 
strongly prejudiced against Mr. Hastings, and were 
disposed to look with an evil eye upon all his mea¬ 
sures As soon as he heard of their arrival at Mad¬ 
ras, lie wrote to them to bespeak their confidence. 
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'dor member of Council was deputed to 
lifcSMi on their arrival at Kedgeree ; and one of tiie 
Governor General’s own staff was sent down to wel¬ 
come them. W hen they landed in Calcutta, they 
were received with higher honours than had been 
paid to Lord Clive, or Mr. Vansittart, with a salute 
of seventeen guns; and all the members of Council 


were assembled to receive them ; but their vanity 
was not' satisfied. They complained to the Court 
of Directors that proper honours had not been paid 
them ; that the troops were not drawn out to receive 


them ; that a sufficient salute had not been fired ; 
that they were received at Mr. Hastings’s house, and 
not. in the Council chamber; and that the new go¬ 
vernment, of which they formed a part, had not been 
proclaimed with sufficient pomp. 

The three members of Council reached Kedgeree 
on the 14th October; but they were five days in 
getting up to Calcutta. On the 20th, the first meet¬ 
ing of Council was held, but as Mr. Harwell had not 
arrived, it was determined simply to proclaim the 
new Government, and to put off business to the fol¬ 
lowing Monday the 24th. When the Council met, 
Mr. Hastings placed before bis colleagues, who were 
quite new to the affairs of India, a view of the state 
of the Company’s affairs in every branch of public 
business. But in this first meeting, those disputes 
broke out which distracted the government of India 
lor nearly seven years. Mr. Harwell alone sided with 
the Governor General; the other three members in- 
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voted against him upon every question, an 
ey formed the majority, the Governor General 
became a mere cypher; all power was in reality 
transferred to their hands. The measures which they 
adopted were dictated by their dislike of Mr. Hast¬ 
ings, and partook far more of passion than of rea¬ 
son. Indeed it is a matter of astonishment, that in 
the six years which elapsed between the operation of 
this new plan of Parliament, and 1780, the divided 
Government of India did not go to pieces altogether. 
Two days after the first meeting of Council, the ma¬ 
jority determined to recal Mr. Middleton from Luck¬ 
now, whom Mr. Hastings had sent there as the 
Resident, and to make heavy demands on the Na¬ 
bob, contrary to all the engagements which Mr. 
Hastings had made with him. He begged them to 
pause; he stated that such a step would do infinite 
mischief, because it would proclaim to the world 
that there was a division in the government. He 
said that the natives had always considered the Go¬ 
vernor as the head of the Government, and that when 
they saw him without power, they would naturally 
suppose there was a revolution. But the councilors 
would listen only to their own passions ; and their 
conduct throughout was marked by much ignorance 


and littleness of mind. 

The natives were not slow to remark the disputes 
in the Council, and to see that Mr. Hastings, who 
was lately supreme, had no longer any power. E- 
very man, therefore, who was displeased with any 
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sion he had passed, went with his complah 
Air. Francis and his colleagues, and was heartily re¬ 
ceived. The Ranee of Burdwan, the widow of Ti- 
luk Chund, came down at this time to Calcutta with 
her son. She was immediately put up to send in a 
petition, stating that since the Rajah’s death she had 
disbursed nine lakhs of Rupees in bribes among the 
English, and their servants, and that of this sum 
Mr. Hastings had received 15,000 Rupees. He de¬ 
manded to see the accounts in Bengalee and Persi¬ 
an, but she would produce none. The bestowal of 
honours had hitherto been the province of the Head 
of the Government. Mr. Hastings’s opponents, de¬ 
termined to hold him up to contempt, bestowed a 
khelat on the young Rajah with their own hands. 
Rewards were now held out to all who would ac¬ 
cuse Mr. Hastings, and informers were brought from 
all parts of Bengal. Accusations came in thick and 
fast. One native presented a petition stating that 
the Fouzdar of Hooghly received a salary of 72,000 
Rupees a year, of which he paid 36,000 to Mr. Hast¬ 
ings, and 4,000 to his dewan. The petitioner offer¬ 
ed to do the duty for 32,000 Rupees a year. Even 
this stupid charge, which any man who knew the 
native character could see through, was received. 
Evidence was taken; the majority of the council 
•said it was complete; the Fouzdar wa dismissed, 
and the office, upon the reduced salary, was given, 
Hot to the informer, but to another. In a month, 
anotiier charge was brought on, that Murmee Be- 
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not accounted for nine lakhs of Rupees^ 


pressed, she said that a lakh and a half of 
Rupees had been paid as entertainment money to 
Mr. Hastings when lie went up to install her. Mr. 
Hastings said that the sum had been received and 
expended by liini on the public account, and that 
the Company had been saved that amount. He also 
stated that the Nabob of Bengal always received 
1,000 Rupees a day for his expenses, whenever lie 
visited Calcutta. Mr. Hastings’s explanation was 
aot satisfactory, but there is no reason to believe 
hat the money was spent on any other than on a 
public account. 


As it was now seen that any accusation would be 
cceived, even the infamous Nundu Kooinar brought 
,! P a complaint against Mr. Hastings. lie affirmed 
*hat the Governor General had received three lakhs 
and a half of Rupees for the appointment of Mun- 
Jlee Begum, and of his own son Gooroodass, to the 
nabob’s household at Moorshedabad. Mr. Francis 
nd his party proposed that Nundu Koomar should 
' e brought forward in the Council to give evidence. 
- fr. Hastings replied, that he would not allow this 
iTUU1 t0 c ome to the Board at which he presided as 
S accu ser. He said he would not degrade the of- 
■e of Governor General in the eyes of all India 
such base submission ; but he offered at the same 
uc to refer the whole question to the Supreme 
^ nut. Air. Hastings then rose and quitted the 
“ u ncil, and Mr. Barwell followed him. Mr. Francis 
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his party, on their departure, called in NuruliT 
Koomar, who read a letter, which he said had been 
written to him by Munnee Begum regarding the 
bribes she had given. A comparison was made be¬ 
tween this letter, and one which she had written to 
Government, and which Sir John D’Ovly produced. 
The seals agreed, but the hand-writing was not the 
same. After Nundu Koomar s death, the secret of 
this villainy was revealed. In his possession were 
found facsimiles of the seals of all the great person¬ 
ages in Bengal. There can be little doubt that the 
letter was a forgery, and that the seal was affixed to 
it by Nundu Koomar, and not by Munnee Begum. 
The Council, however, voted that Nundu Koomar’s 
charge was true, and ordered that Mr. Hastings 
should refund the money, which he, of course, re¬ 
fused to do. While this affair was pending, Mr. 
Hastings brought an action for conspiracy against 
Nundu Koomar in the Supreme Court ; and the 
three Members of Council to shew their dislike of 
the Governor General, went in a body to visit that 
native ; a step which had never yet been taken in 
India. It was in this manner that Mr. Francis and 
his party continued for several years to thwart Mr. 
Hastings and to embarrass the government of the 
country. 

A few days after Mr. Hastings’s charge against 
Nundu Koomar, a native of the name of Komal-ood- 
deen, brought an action against him in the Supremo 
Court, for having forged Ins name to a deed. Nundu 
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v was found guilty, and hung in the month 
uly 1775. The Natives were thunderstruck 
when they saw one of the greatest men in India, 
and a Brahmun, hung in the city of Calcutta. It 
was the first time in which a native of rank had 
ever been executed by the English. It is said that 
more than a hundred thousand of his countrymen 
surrounded the scaffold. To the last, they believed 
that there was no intention of putt ing him to death ; 



but when they saw him actually executed, they ran 
down with one accord to the river, to wasli out the 
pollution. The death of Nundu Koomar has been 
charged upon Mr. Hastings, because it was believed 
that he supported the prosecution. But the foot is, 
that it was the act of the Supreme Court, and this 
was one among the complaints which were made 
against that tribunal some years after. There can 
be no doubt that Nundu Koomar was one of the 
most infamous characters among the natives. The 
Governors of Bengal had, one after the other, de¬ 
clared him to be unworthy of trust, ne had been 
discovered in a treasonable correspondence with the 
enemies of the English, and since the battle of Plas- 


sey had been constantly intriguing with every party; 
M iH lie died unjustly. The crime for which he was 
condemned in the Supreme Court, had been com¬ 
mitted four years before the Court existed, when h 


could not have been subject to its jurisdiction. Tie 
crime, moreover, was not capital by the Hindoo 
PvW. He was put to death, therefore, contrary to 
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n or equity. But he died enormously rich.* 
e various posts which he had filled, he had amass¬ 
ed a fortune of more than a crore of Rupees. 

■When the result of the trial of Mahomed Reza 
Khan reached England, the Directors said that they 
were perfectly satisfied of his innocence, and of the 
villainy of his accuser, Nundu Koomar. They or¬ 
dered that Gooroodass should be removed from the 
Nabob’s household, and Mahomed Reza Khan ap¬ 
pointed in his stead. The Supreme Council having 
now found that they had not time to preside in the 
Sudder Nizamut Adawlut in Calcutta, resolved to 
return to the old plan, and to put tlm control of the 
criminal courts and of the police again under a na¬ 
tive. This court was, therefore, moved back from 
Calcutta to Moorshedabad, and Mahomed Reza Khan 
placed at the head of it. 


SECTION XVII. 

The lands had been let infaimfor five years from 
1772, with the understanding that the rents should 
be gradually increased. But it was seen, in the first 
year, that the zemindars had contracted for wore 
t’ .11 they would or could pay. The revenue fell 
greatly into arrears. Upon the whole five years, 
Government had been obliged to remit a crore and 
eighteen lakhs, ard yet there remained a balance 
due from ihe farmers, of another hundred and twen¬ 
ty Mhs, the greater part of which there was no 
chance of recovering. Both the parties in’Council 
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i/me their owu plans for a new settlement, bd 
)irectors rejected both. When the leases ex¬ 
pired in 1777, the lands were let by their orders for 
one year, and this system of farming continued from 
year to year to the year 1782. The rule adopted 
for the settlement was that the average of the three 
previous years should be taken as the basis; and 
that in every case the land should be made over to 
the old zemindars, where it was possible. 

In September, 1776, Col. Monson died, and as 
there remained but two members of his party, Mr. 
Hastings regained his power in the council, because 
he had the casting vote. 

Towards the close of 1778, the Nabob Mobarik- 
ood-dowlah came of age. He wrote a letter to the 
Supreme Council, requesting that Mahomed Reza 
Khan might be removed, because he had always be¬ 
haved to him with great harshness. He was re¬ 
moved by the advice of Mr. Hastings, and his office 
of Naib Soobadar was abolished. The charge of the 
Nabob’s household was at the same time committed 
to Munnee Begum. This arrangement greatly dis¬ 
pleased the Court of Directors. They no sooner 
heard of it than they ordered the office to be re¬ 
established, and Mahomed Reza Khan to be put in it, 



and, at the same time, discharged Munnee Begum 
from her office about the person of the Nabob. 

This year, 1778, is rendered memorable in the 
historv of Bengal by the publication of the first work 
which had ever appeared in the Bengalee character, 
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)£r/i\'. Rallied, a gentleman of eminent talents, 

5me out in the Civil Service about the year 1TT0, 
and applied himself to the study of the native lan¬ 
guages. He made such progress in them as no 
European had ever made before. 'When, in 1772, 
the business of the country was transferred to Eu¬ 
ropean officers, Mr. Hastings thought it necessary 
that they should be made acquainted with the na¬ 
tive laws. Under his patronage Mr. Rallied pre¬ 
pared, from native works, a code of Hindoo and 
Muhomedan laws, which was printed in 1775. He 
applied with great diligence to Bengalee, and may 
Of* regarded perhaps as the first Englisliman who 
obtained a classical knowledge of this language. In 
] 778, he published a Grammar of it, the first which 
had ever appeared. It was printed at Roughly, for 
as yet there was no press in the metropolis. Mr. 
Charles Wilkins, whose name deserves to be immor- 
r dized, had previously applied himself to the lan¬ 
guages of the country. He was a very ingenious 
mechanic, and a man of great enterprize; With his 
own' hands he cut and cast the first fount of Ben¬ 
galee typos which had ever been seen, and with :hem 
lVa s his friend Hallied’s Grammar published. 

The disputes between the Supreme Court and 
the Government occasioned great misery, to tin- 
country for several years. This Court was esta¬ 
blished in 1774, and made independent on the Com¬ 
pany’s Government. The Judges came out ’with 
•/cry strong notions of the oppressions to^vhicK*thc 
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were subject, and with the idea that the 
(renie Court was the best remedy for those griev- 
ances. When the Judges landed at Chandpaul 
Ghaut, and saw the Natives with their legs bare, 
one of them said to the other, “ See, brother, the 
oppressions to which the people have been subject. 
The Supreme Court was not established before it 
was needed. I hope our Court will not have been six 


<SL 


months in existence, before these poor wretches will 
be comfortably provided with shoes and stockings.” 
The power of the Court extended to British subjects, 
that is, to Englishmen, throughout India, and to the 


natives who resided within the Mahratta Ditch. It 
was also vested with power overall “persons, either 
directly or indirectly in the service of the Company, 
or of any British subject.” It was upon this clause 


that the Court began to interfere with the natives 
in the interior of the country; as the Judges main¬ 


tained, that all men who paid rent were the servants 
of the Company. It was the fault of Parliament that 
the powers of the Court were not better defined. 
Parliament had created two independent and rival 
powers in the country, and they soon came into 
collision with each other. The Supreme Court was 
no sooner set up, than it began to enlarge its juris¬ 
diction. If any one appeared in it and swore that 
a zemindar, residing five hundred miles off, was in¬ 
debted; to him ; a writ or perwannah was immediate* 
ly' tg*$?d, and the zemindar was brought down and 
lodged in jail. Often, when he persisted in declar- 
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_iat lie was not subject to tlie Supreme Co 
was released ; but the disgrace he had suffered 
was not thereby wiped out. The effects of this sys¬ 
tem were soon apparent. When the ryots, who never 
pay their rents willingly, saw the zemindars and far¬ 
mers dragged down to Calcutta, they refused to pay 
-jny rents at all. In the first year of the Court, 
such writs were sent into almost every Zillah. The 
greatest alarm spread through the country ; the Ze¬ 
mindars saw themselves suddenly exposed to a new 
and awful danger. Of the law by which they were 
brought to Calcutta to be judged, they knew no¬ 
thing; it was foreign to all their habits of thinking 


and acting. 

The Court proceeded to stretch its power so as 
to affect the collection of the Government revenues 
which had been entrusted to the Provincial Coun¬ 
cils. At this period, the old custom of confining the 
Zemindars, when they neglected to pay their reve¬ 
nues which had existed from the most ancient time, 
was still in force. The Supreme Court began to in¬ 
terfere with this process of law. When defaulters 
were thus confined, they were advised to appeal to 
the Supreme Court, and they were immediately re 
leased on bail. When the Zemindars found that by 
applying to this Court they could be freed from ar¬ 
rest, they very naturally refused to pay revenue; 
thus the public collections were almost suspended. 
The Supreme Court gradually laid its hands on every 
branch of public business. Causes connected with 
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r ere brought into it, and decrees were passed 
executed, without any reference to the Zillali 
Courts. "W hen a farm was sold, because the firmer 
would not pay the revenue for which he had agreed, 
the new farmer was brought down into this Court 


and ruined. \A lien a Zemindar purchased an estate, 
paupers sued him in the Supreme Court, and often, 
for legally collecting his rents, he was fined and dis¬ 
graced. 


In the same manner, the Supreme Court, extend¬ 
ed its power to the Criminal Courts in the interior. 
These Courts had been left by Government in the 
hands of the Nabob of Moorshedabad. The Judges 
of the Supreme Court declared that Mobarik-ood- 
dowlah, the Nabob, was a phantom, a man of strnv ; 
that lie was no prince ; and that their jurisdiction 
extended through all his territories. Though he owed 
no allegiance to the King of England or to his laws, 
the Court thought fit actually to issue a writ against 
him. The Judges openly maintained that whatever 
concerned the government of the country, or t he 
collection of the revenues, was committed to them; 


and that any one who disobeyed their orders was 
liable to the severest punishment the law of England 
could inflict. The Court, they said, Was set up to 
protect the natives from the injustice and oppression 
of the Company’s servants, and this could not be 
done, unless it assumed such vast powers. Their ob¬ 
ject was to make the Supreme Court every thing: 

Supreme Government, nothing, 
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x> explain these remarks, we cite two cases; 

7me civil, the other criminal. A wealthy Mahome- 
dan had died at Patna, leaving a widow and a nephew, 
whom it was said lie had adopted. The two parties 
disputed about the property, and the cause came 
before the Provincial Court at Patna. The Judges 
according to the usual mode of procedure, deputed 
the cazee and the mooftees to examine witnesses, 
and to decide the case according to Mahomedan 
law. They found that the deeds on which the par¬ 
ties relied, were forged; that neither of the two was 
heir ; and that the property must be divided accord¬ 
ing to the law. On this principle they gave one- 
fourth to the widow, and three-fourths to the brother 
of the deceased, the father of the nephew and adopt¬ 
ed son. The widow appealed to the Supreme Court. 
It was a case clearly beyond its jurisdiction ; but to 
bring it within reach, the Judges said, that the de¬ 
ceased was a renter of public lands, and, therefore, 
a servant of the Company, and that they had juris¬ 
diction over all public servants. 

They maintained, moreover, that according to 
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English law, the Provincial Judges of Patna could 
nut depute any one to examine a case. They deter¬ 
mined, therefore, to re-hear it; and their decision 
was in favour the widow, to whom they awarded 
fhree lakhs of Rupees. They did more ; they sent 
up a bailiff to arrest the cazee, the*mooftees and the 
nephew, with ordt rs not to release them, but on bail 
of four lakhs of Rupees. The cazee was taken into 
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y as he was returning from his Cutcher^ 
The Provincial Court was not a little alarmed 
at the effect which this would produce on the minds 
of the people. They saw that the authority of Go¬ 
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vernment was gone; and that the administration of 
justice was at once stopped. To prevent farther mis¬ 
chief therefore, they became bail for the cazee. The 
1 uptenae Court condemned all those who had judg¬ 
ed the cause by the order of the provincial Council, 
and sent up sepoys to seize them. The cazee, an 
old man, who had long presided in the court s, died 


on his way to Calcutta ; the mooftees were lodged 
in jail, and remained there no less than four years 
till they were released by Act of Parliament, their 
only fault being that they had done their duty. Not 
satisfied even with this, an action was brought in 
the Supreme Court against the Provincial Judge 
himself, and he was fine J 15,000 Rs., which sum 
was paid from the Company’s Treasury. 

Of the mode in which the Supreme Court inter¬ 
fered with the administration of criminal justice in 
the country, the following will serve as an example. 
An attorney of the Court went aud took up his abode 
at Dacca. A common peon had been prosecuted in 
the Criminal Court of the city for a misdemeanor. 
He was convicted, and ordered to be confined till 
he made restitution. He was told to apply to the 
Supreme Court; he did so, and one of the Judges 
issued a writ to arrest the dewan or principal officer 
°f the Criminal Court, on the ground that lie had 
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imprisoned the peon. A native was sent 
ic European attorney to the house of the phouzdar, 
who w'as seated in the midst of his friends and the 
officers of his Court. He entered and attempted to 
seize his dewan, but was resisted, and obliged tore- 
turn to his master. The attorney no sooner heard 
of this, than he proceeded with a large body of arm¬ 
ed men to the house, and endeavoured to enter it 
bv forced The fhouzdar, seeing this attempt to break 
into his house, in which the females of liis family 
resided, resisted the entrance. An affray ensued; 
• m attendant of the attorney wounded the father of 
the pliouzdar in the head; and the attorney himself, 
drawing out a pistol, shot the brother-in-law of that 
officer, though not mortally. Mr. Hyde, one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, on hearing of this 
event, wrote to the military officer at Dacca, and or¬ 
dered him to give his assistance to the attorney. He 
requested at the same time that the attorney might 
be informed that his conduct was highly approved 
of, and that he would be properly supported by the 
Supreme Court. The provincial Council at Dacca 
wrote to the Governor General to say, that all cri¬ 
minal justice was now at a stand, and that after such 
an outrage, no native officer could be found to per¬ 
il inn his duty. 

The Governor General and his Council saw that 
the power of Government was destroyed by the Su¬ 
preme Court, but they scarcely dared to resist. The 
Judges declared that they were King’s Judges, vast- 
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^uperior in power to any officer of a CompaiJ v 
^vernment, and they threatened all who disobeyed 
their orders with the penalty of treason. But a case 
at length arose which brought the disputes between 
the two parties to a point. 

On the 13th August, 1779, a suit was commenc¬ 
ed against the Rajah of Cossijoorah, by his Calcutta 
agent, Cossinath Baboo. A writ was issued against 
the Rajah, and bail to the amount of three lakhs of 
Rupees was demanded. To avoid the writ, he fled, 
and it came back unexecuted. Another writ was 
then issued to seize his land and all his effects; and 
the Sheriff sent a sergeant and sixty armed men to 
execute it. The Rajah represented that they came 
down, beat and wounded his servants, broke open 
his house, entered his zenana, and plundered his ef¬ 
fects ; that they then defiled the place of his religi¬ 
ous worship, and stript it of its ornaments ; that they 
stopped the collections, and forbad the ryots to pay 
him any farther rent. The Governor General in 
Council determined now to bestir himself, for if such 
scenes w r ere allowed, there was, of course, an end to 
all government. lie forbad the Rajah to recognise 
the authority of the Court, and ordered the military 
officer at Midnapore to intercept the Sheriffs men. 
These orders arrived too late to prevent the outrage, 
and the plunder of the Rajah’s house, but the whole 
party was seized on its return. At the same time 
the Governor General issued an order to all Zemin¬ 
dars, Talookdars and Chowdries, directing them , un- 
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$m\ey were British subjects, or were bound 
Tny particular agreement/not to obey the process 
of the Supreme Court; and the Provincial Chiefs 
were forbidden to lend a military force to aid. 

As soon as the Supreme Court heard of the ar¬ 
rest of the sergeant and his men, the Judges proceed¬ 
ed against the Company’s attorney in Calcutta, be¬ 
cause he had given the information which led to the 
seizure, and they locked him up in the common 
<roal. The Court at last went to the length of sum- 
moiling the Governor General and Council at the 
suit of this Cessinath Baboo, for having ordered the 
detention of the officers, but Mr. Hastings replied 
at once that neither he nor his colleagues would sub¬ 
mit t o any order of the Court for acts done in their 
official capacity. This happened in March 1780. 
In the mean time, petitions were presented to Par¬ 
liament by the British inhabitants of Calcutta, and 
by the Governor General in Council, praying for 
relief from the oppression of the Court. The sub¬ 
ject was fully discussed, and a new act was passed 
which took away that jurisdiction over the whole 
country which the Court had been so anxious to 00 - 




tain. 

Before this act was passed Mr. Hastings devised 
means for quieting the Supreme Court, by putting 
a >op in the mouth of the Judges. He made the 
Chief Justice, Sir Elijah Impey, the Chief Judge of 
the Sadder Dewanny Adawlut, with an additional 
salary of J000 Rupees a month, and 600 Rupees a 
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for the rent of an office. One of the PuIsnE 
ifdges was at the same time enriched by a new of¬ 
fice at Chinsurah, which, owing to a war with the 
Dutch, had fallen into the hands of the English. Af¬ 
ter this we hear no more for some time of the claims 
of the Supreme Court. About this time Mr. Hast¬ 
ings made a great improvement in the country 
Courts. He erected Civil or Dewanny Courts in 
various zillahs, to hear civil suits; and ordered the 
provincial Courts to confine themselves to revenue 
affairs. The Chief Justice having taken his seat in 
the Sudder Dewanny Court drew up certain regula¬ 
tions, for the guidance of the Civil Courts through¬ 
out the country. These were afterwards increased 
to ninety, and became the basis of the Civil Code of 
Lord Cornwallis; 

When the intelligence of Sir Elijah Iinpey’s ap¬ 
pointment reached England, the Court, of Directors 
violently condemned it. They knew that Mr. Hast¬ 
ings had agreed to it only to secure peace ; but they 
declared it to be illegal. The King's Ministers re¬ 
called Sir Elijah Impey and put him on his trial for 
having accepted it. The person appointed to pro¬ 
secute him was Sir Gilbert Elliot, afterwards Lord 
Minto, the Governor General of India. 

On the 29th January, 1780, the first newspaper 
ever published in India, made its appearance in 
Calcutta. 

During the next four years Mr. Hastings was em¬ 
ployed chiefly out of Bengal in managing the affairs 
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inares and Oude, in a war with Hyder Aly, 
ijah of Mysore, and in negotiations all over India. 
His conduct in the Western Provinces was greatly 
censured in England, both by the Directors and in 
Parliament. It was even proposed in the House of 
Commons that he should be recalled for having act¬ 
ed against the honour and interests of England ; but 
the vote did not pas<, and he remained at his post. 
After having made another tour to Oude at the close 
of 1784, he returned to Calcutta, early in 1785, 
made over the keys of the Treasury and of Fort Wil¬ 
liam to his successor, Mr. Macpherson, and embark¬ 
ed for England, where he arrived in June. 

In 1784, the country lost by deatli one of its 
greatest benefactors, Mr. Cleveland. He came out 
young to India in the Civil Service, and was soon 
after his arrival appointed to the charge of the Bha- 
gulpore district. To the southward of this place, 
there stretches a chain of hills, inhabited by rude 
savages, who had been always oppressed by their 
neighbours. He devoted his attention to their im¬ 
provement, and did every thing in his power to render 
their condition happy. In this ho was very success¬ 
ful ; the lace of the country under his management 
was soon changed, and these people who had-been 
in the habit of coining down and plundering their 
oppressors, were brought into peaceful habits. The 
country from the want of cultivation, was unhealthy. 
Mr. Cleveland’s health was impaired; and he was 
obliged to go to sea, where he died at the early age 
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The Court of Directors were 
risible of his merits, that they ordered a cenotaph 
to be erected to his memory; and the poor moun¬ 
taineers whom he had civilized, begged permission 
also to build a monument to commemorate his vir¬ 
tues. This is the only instance in which the natives 
of the country have raised a monument to the me¬ 
mory of any European. 

In the year 1783, Sir William Jones came out to 
this country as one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court. As a scholar he had acquired great distinc¬ 
tion in his native laud. His chief reason for coining 

o 

to India was that he might be able to investigate 
the early history, religion and habits of the country. 
He immediately applied himself to the study of 
Sungskrit, but found great difficulty in obtaining a 
pundit. The brahmuns would not communicate a 
knowledge of their own sacred language and books 
to the unclean. After long search, he at length ob¬ 
tained a Vvdyu. one of the medical cast, well versed 
in Sungskrit, who agreed to teach him the language, 
for five hundred Rupees a month. lie made such 
f regress in this tongue, as to be able to translate the 
laws of Munoo into English. In the year 1784, he 
established the Asiatic Society of. Calcutta, for the 
purpose of enquiring into the habits, the language, 
and institutions of ancient India. A number of in¬ 


dividuals, who were fond of the same pursuits, join¬ 
ed him in this undertaking; and their researches 
gave the first idea on these subjects to the European 
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Mr. Hastings gave the Society the warmesjH 
Sragement, and becamo its first President. Sir 
William Jones was one of the most illustrious Eng¬ 
lishmen who had ever appeared in India; and his 
name is held in the highest reverence by the best 
educated natives. He died, after having lived ten 
years in the country, at the age of forty-nine. 

Mr. Hastings had no sooner landed in England 
than the Directors, by a public vote, declared their 
approbation of his conduct. He was not without 
blame in many of his proceedings in India, but it. 
must be confessed that, he acted with the utmost 
skill and vigour: and that it was he who consolidat¬ 
ed he empire which Clive had conquered. Much 
of the censure "which was cast on him, was due to 
the misconduct of the natives who were employed 
by him. Gunga Govind Singh, Canto Baboo, and 
Devy Singh, were the three men who had the larg¬ 
est power, and made the largest fortunes during his 
reign. Of these, Devy Singh was, perhaps, the most 
unprincipled. As one of the farmers of revenue, he 
acquired a large fortune by oppressing the poor ryots. 
The unheard-of cruelties which this infamous wretch 
practised, more especially in Dinagepore, can never 
be read without a feeling of horror. Of all this Mr. 
Hastings was obliged to bear the blame in England, 
but in India, the natives knew well how to distin¬ 
guish between the orders of the master, and the 
villainy of the servant. During the first six year* 
of his government, he was thwarted by the Members 
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ncil, who did every thing in their power iki 
ay and insult him. At the same time his authori¬ 
ty was nearly subverted by the Supreme Court* But 
he nobly declared that he would not quit his post, 
because it was difficult; and he had a spirit and an 
energy which no troubles could subdue. During 
the latter part of his government, he was engaged 
in a war with Hyder Aly, which eat up the revenues 
of the country. He was too often in great straits 
for money, and was sometimes obliged to adopt ex¬ 
traordinary means to obtain it. But on the whole 
he was a very great man ; he is held in the highest 
veneration by the natives; and they teach their chil¬ 
dren to this day to pronounce the name of Warren 
Hastings with affection. 

The atrairs of the Company came under the not ice 
of Parliament in 17S3, and Mr. Fox, the Prime 
Minister, brought forward a plan for the Govern • 
ment of India. If it had been passed, it would, in fact, 
have taken the country out ofthe hands of the Com¬ 
pany ; but the King of England set his face against 
it, and Mr. Fox lost his place. His successor, as 
Prime Mini ter, was Mr. William Pitt, then a young 
man twenty-four years of age, but possessed of the 
highest talent as a statesman. He brought forward 
a new plan for the management of this country, 
which was approved both by Parliament and by the 
King. Up to this time, the Court of Directors had 
governed the country without any controul from the 
King's ministers; but by Mr. Pitt’s Bill which pass- 
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1784, a Board of Commissioners, usually caiK 
the Board of Controul, was set up in order to look 
into the affairs of India. All the members of this 
Board were appointed by the Crown, and they had 
a right to interfere in all Indian affairs, except in 
the Company’s rade. From this period the govern¬ 
ment of this country has been conducted in England 
jointly by the King’s Ministers and by the company 
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0 

Mr. Hastings left the Government in the hand 
of Sir John Macpherson ; but as soon as the Direc¬ 
tors heard that he was coming home they appoint¬ 
ed Lord Cornwallis, to the united office of Governor 
General and Commander-in-Chief. He was a man 
of very ancient and noble family, of great wealth, 
and of splendid talents. He had been employed in 
many public affairs in different parts of the world, 
and had thus acquired great experience. He reach¬ 
ed India in 1786 ; and his high character and large 
power, put an end at once to those disputes by which 
Mr. Hastings’s Government had been weakened. He 
governed the country with great success for se ,r en 
years. He was obliged to engage in a war with 
Tippoo Sultan, the son of Hyder Aly, the ruler of 
Mysore. He humbled his pride, and obliged him to 
'ign a treaty, by which he gave up a large portion 
of territory to the English, and paid a large sum 
lor the expenses of the war. 

Great animosity continued to prevail Against Mr. 
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rigs in England; and at length on the 13ii 
iruary, 1788, he was impeached by the House of 
Commons at the bar of the House of Lords, of high 
crimes and misdemeanors. The trial was conduct¬ 
ed with unusual pomp. The royal family, the peers, 
mid the peeresses were present; and the ablest men 
in England appeared before this august assembly as 
his accusers. His conduct was sifted, as the con¬ 
duct of no political character was ever sifted be¬ 
fore. The trial was spun out by various delays to 
seven years, and at length on the 23d April, 1795, 
the Lords, with a very few exceptions, acquitted 
him of all the charges which had been brought 
against him. 


The great measure which has made the name of 
Cornwallis so memorable in India, is the Permanent 
settlement oi the land revenues of Bengal and Be- 
har. The frequent changes which had taken place 
in the collection of the rents, appeared to the Court 
of Directors injurious to the country. They sup¬ 
posed, that as nearly thirty years had elapsed since 
the Dewanny was acquired, their European Officers 
must- be fully acquainted with every particular re¬ 
garding the land. Tiiey argued, that the time had 
now arrived for making an equitable settlement for 
a long period, which should be fair both to the people 
and to the State; and they were very desirous that 
the rents should be fixed for ever. But Lord Corn- 
wallis found that Government by no means possess¬ 
ed sufficient information on this subject; hence he 
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imied for a while the old practice of annual sefc, 
_ients. At the same time he sent a series of ques¬ 
tions to all the Collectors, in order to obtain from 
their replies a more accurate knowledge of the land 
revenues. Their reports were very imperfect; they 
were drawn up chiefly through means of their native 
officers, who made a rich harvest on the occasion. 
But bad as this information was, it was the best that 
could be obtained; a settlement was, therefore, made 
for ten years, and it was proclaimed that if the Court 
of Directors approved of it, it should be made per¬ 
manent. Mr. John Shore, one of the most eminent 
Civil Servants in the Company’s employ, was ap¬ 
pointed to draw up a minute relative to the revenues; 
a subject he had most carefully studied. Though he 
was himself opposed to a Permanent Settlement, he 
gave the most valuable assistance to Government in 
framing it. In this decennial settlement it was fixed, 
that the Zemindars who had hitherto been only the 
Collectors of the revenue, should be considered the 
Lords of the Soil, and that the settlement of the 
rents should be made with them. After all the old 
rent rolls,.which the native officers had not been 
able to destroy, had been examined, an average was 
made of the collections of former years, and the re¬ 
venue was fixe$ upon that basis. The sayer and ail 
arbitrary collections were at the same time abolished, 
and a deduction was made to the Zemindar on this 
account. Government likewise declared, that the 
settlement was made independent of the rent-free 
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the titles of which they determined to exam: 



:he public courts ; that those which were good 


should stand; and those which were rotten should 
be annulled and the lands resumed. When the whole 
plan had been submitted to the Court of Directors, 
they lost no time in signifying their approbation of 
it, and desired Lord Cornwallis to make it fixed and 
permanent for ever. A proclamation was made on 


the 22d of March, 1793, fixing for ever the rent of 
Bengal and Beliar at 3,10,89,160 Rupees, and that 
of Benares at 40,00,615. There can be no doubt 
that the permanent settlement has been a great bless¬ 
ing to Bengal, and that the country would never 
have been in so flourishing a state, if the rents had 
been, as formerly, liable to variation. But. there were 
two evils attending it. The lirst, that it was made 
without a sufficient knowledge of the land and of 
its value, so that some estates were too highly as¬ 
sessed, while others were rated at a mere trifle. The 
second, that no adequate provision was made for the 
protection of the cultivators, many of whom had en¬ 
joyed a much longer interest in the land than the 
Native Collectors, who were now raised to the rank 
of Zemindars. 

The year 1793 is also remarkable in the history 
of Bengal, as the year in which the laws and insti¬ 
tutions of the British Government in Bengal first 
obtained a fixed form. Lord Cornwallis collected 
'ogether all the regulations which had been issued 
from time to time, and, with sundry additions and 
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/vements, published them in the shape o 
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and they became the basis of all subsequent 
legislation. The laws of 1793 were drawn up with 
great simplicity and ability, and reflected the highest 
credit on the Governor General. They were trans¬ 
lated into the native languages, and widely circulat¬ 
ed through the country, so that the natives to this 


da}', though they are ignorant of many of the later 
regulations, appear to have those of 1793 by heart, 
arid can quote them at will. They were translated 
into Bengalee by Mr. Forster, the first Bengalee 
scholar of the time, who afterwards published the 
first dictionary of that language ; and they were done 
into Persian by that eminent scholar, Mr. N. B. 
Edmonstone. It is said that Government was so 
greatly pleased with his performance, that a dona¬ 
tion often thousand Rupees was made to him. The 
form which was given to the Courts of Justice by 
these regulations, remained for nearly forty years, 
until it was determined to raise Natives to the high¬ 


est judicial posts. Lord Cornwallis established five 
grades in the Civil Courts, the Moonsiff and Sudder 
Ameen, the Register, the Zillah Judge, the Prorin- 
rhtl Court, and the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, which 
was the last appeal in India. He raised the salaries 
of all the civil servants of the Company, in order 
that they might be placed above any temptation to 
receive bribes; but at the same time the salaries of 
the Native Officers in the public service were fixed 
at the lowest scale# r Ihe European Officers in the 
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. Ingkest posts had formerly received only a few hun¬ 
dred Rupees a month ; they were now advanced to 
as many thousands. The Natives had formerly been 
in the habit of receiving very magnificent allowances, 
as in the case of the Fouzdars, who had from sixty 
to seventy thousand Rupees a year, and in that of 
the Naib Dewan of the province, who enjoyed no 
less than nine lakhs; but in 1793, the highest salary 
given to a native did not exceed a hundred Rupees 
monthly. Yet the arrangements made by Lord Corn¬ 
wallis are justly popular throughout the country. He 
is considered as the individual who gave the Go¬ 
vernment a fixed character, and who gave the na¬ 
tives the great boon of a permanent settlement; and 
his benevolence and wisdom justly entitle him to 
that gratitude which he lias received from the people. 
The Court of Directors, to mark their sense of his 
merits, ordered that his statue should be placed in 
the India House, and they gave him a pension of 
50,000 Rupees a year for twenty years, to commence 
from the day of his leaving India. 

On the 28th of October, Sir John Shore entered 
upon the duties of Governor General. He came out. 
to India young in the Civil Service, but soon became 
distinguished for his eminent talent and his sound 
judgment. At the period of the decennial settlement, 
he drew up his celebrated minute on the finances of 
the country. It was laid before lUr. Pitt, the Prime 
Minister of England, who was so much struck with 
the profound knowledge and ability displayed in it, 
O 3 
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\yb asked a meeting with the Court of Directc 
:his interview it was determined that he should 



be appointed to succeed Lord Cornwallis. Soon af¬ 
ter, lie was raised to the dignity of a baronet. The 
year after his appointment, India was deprived by 
death of that upright Judge, and renowned scholar, 


Sir William Jones, at the age of forty-seven. He was 


the intimate friend of Sir John Shore, who compiled 
the well-known memorial of his life. 

In the year 1795, the Nabob Mobarik-ood-dowlah 
died, and was succeeded by his son Nazir-ool-Moolk ; 
but the appointment of a Nabob of Moorshedabad 
was now become a matter of perfect indifference. 
It is sufficient, therefore, to observe, that the same 
allowances were continued to the son which had been 
given to the father. Sir John Shore, who had beeu 
created Lord Teignmouth, governed India in peace 
for five years, and then requested leave to resign 
his office. No event occurred in Bengal during his 
administration of sufficient importance to deserve a 
record ; but the close of it was gloomy. The army 
had begun to shew signs of disaffection. Tippoo 
Sultan, the chief of Mysore, had opened a corres¬ 
pondence with the French, who were at war with 
the English, and invited them to send troops to his 
assistance. He had never forgotten how the English 
had humbled him in the last war, and he burned to 
take his revenge on them. He had even formed a 
hope of being able to expel them altogether from 
India by the aid of the French, The Court of Hi- 
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(jfato/s, taking all these circumstances into vie 
fermined to send out a man of nerve as Governor 
General. They entreated Lord Cornwallis to under¬ 
take the government of the country anew, and he 
agreed to their proposal; but while preparations were 
in progress for his departure, he was appointed 
Viceroy of Ireland. 

The Directors immediately nominated Lord Morn- 
ington, afterwards the Marquis of Wellesley, to this 
high office. His Lordship had been brought up un¬ 
der the care of Lord Cornwallis’s brother, and the 
politics of India had been a favourite study with him. 
lie reached Calcutta on the 18th May, 1798. He 
had all that foresight, vigour, and determination 
which was necessary for the crisis. No sooner had 
he taken the affairs of India in hand, than all those 
fears which had been felt about the empire, vanished , 
and every mind was filled with confidence. When 
he reached India, the public credit was so low, that 
the twel ve per cent, loan was at a discount of four 
per cent; the army was weak and discontented ; 
Scindia threatened us in the north, and Tippogiu 
the south, and the French had been gradually ac¬ 
quiring great influence in India. He very soon 
brought the army into a state of complete order. The 
French officers, who commanded a large army at 
Hydrabad, were expelled ; the troops they had rais¬ 
ed, were disbanded, and an English army w'as sub¬ 
stituted in their stead. War was at once declared 
with Tippoo, because of all our enemies he appear- 
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e the most ripe for action. The Madras corn 
however, instead of seconding Lord Wellesley’s 
views, became refractory. Without any loss of time 
he proceeded in person to Madras, and chiding them 
for their conduct, assumed the entire direction of 
affairs himself. A British army was suddenly as¬ 
sembled, and on the 27th of March, 1799, began its 
march against Tippoo. So rapid were its move¬ 
ments that his capital, Seringapatam, fell on the 4th 
of May, into the hands of the English. Tippoo was 
found among the slain, and thus ended the reign of 
Jlyder’s family. The Court of Directors, on hearing 
of tills brilliant campaign, bestowed a pension of 
fifty thousand Rupees a year ou the Governor Ge- 
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In October, 1799, the first Protestant Missionary 
establishment in Bengal was formed at Seram pore 
by Dr. Marshroan and Mr. Ward, and their col¬ 
leagues. Dr. Carey, who had come out to India six 
vears before, and bad resided in the district of Mal- 
da, came down immediately and joined them, and 
th^e three men formed what is so well known as 
the Serampore Mission, the chief object of which 
was the propagation of the Christian religion in In¬ 
dia. They immediately set up a printing office; and 
having found the native who had assisted Mr. Charles 
Wilkins in cutting his Bengalee types, employed him 
to prepare founts of nearly all the native characters; 
they published the Muhabharut, the Ramayup, and 
many other works in Bengalee, and gave the first 
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7 se; to the cultivation of this language. They 
gaged in the translation of the Scriptures into the 
Bengalee, the Sungskrit, and other languages of 
India. They established the first Bengalee schools, 
under European direction ; and all these labours they 
not only undertook without reward, but devoted their 
own large income to the promotion of them. The 
Bengalee language is more indebted to their exer¬ 
tions than to those of any other individuals; and 
the first movements towards the civilization and im¬ 
provement of this country may be said to have taken 
their rise at Serainpore. 

Lord Wellesley, finding the Civil Servants im¬ 
perfectly acquainted with the languages of the coun¬ 
ty, established the College of Fort William in Cal¬ 
cutta iu the year 1800. All Writers on their arrival 
from England were placed in this institution, and 
no appointment was given them till they had pass¬ 
ed an examination, and were reported to be qualified 
for the public service. Able pundits were retained; 
and various works in Bengalee and other languages 
were compiled and printed; and thus a new impulse 
wa: given to the improvement of the country. The 
learned Mritunjuy, native of Orissa, was appointed 
chief of the native department, and reflected high 
honour on the institution by his great talents. When 


the Court of Directors were informed of the esta¬ 
blishment of the College, they approved of its prin- 
ple, but said it was on too large and expensive a 
; and they ordered it to be reduced. It com 
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AimM, however, for many years to furnish go 
' ligfiolars to the service, and to keep up the study of 
the native languages. Among the earliest efforts by 
winch the Bengalee language was brought out into 
use, and improved, we must reckon therefore the 
establishment of the Serampore Mission, and that of 
the College of Fort William, in which Dr. Carey was 
the Professor of that tongue. 

In 1803, Lord Wellesley found himself forced 
into a war with Soindia and Holkar. It did not last 
long. Both these powerful chiefs were defeated and 
humbled ; and no small portion of their dominions 
was annexed to the British empire. In the month 
of September, the British for the first time took 
possession of Delhi, the ancient capital of the Ma- 
homedans. The emperor, who had been ill-treated 
by the Mahrattas, fell into their hands, and they 
re-established him in his dignity of Emperor, though 
without the power, and gave him a pension of fifteen 
lakhs of Rupees a year. At the same time disputes 
commenced with the Rajah of Nagpore, and Lord 
Wellesley immediately sent an army into Orissa. 
The Mahrattas retired, and on the 18th September, 
1803, the temple of Juggunnath was taken by the 
English troops, and the whole province of Orissa 
was annexed to Bengal, forty-eight years after it lmd 
been ceded to the Mahrattas in the last year of Aly 
Verdy’s reign. The priests at Pooree were treated 
with great kindness and respect, and were left to 
manage the affairs of the temple and to collect and 
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lend the tax, according to their own judgnfent. 
firee years alter, however, the British Government, 
in order to increase its revenues, took charge of the 
temple, and collected the tax through its own offi¬ 
cers. A part of the revenue was devoted to the tem¬ 
ple ; the rest went to the public treasury. 

It had been the custom from time immemorial for 
parents to sacrifice their children at Gunga Sagur. 
1 he children were taken down to that island, and, 
after holy texts had been read and poojah perform¬ 
ed, were thrown into the sea. The practice, though 
it arose from religious motives, was nowhere enjoin¬ 
ed in the shastras. The Governor General issued 
a Regulation on the 20th August, 1802, forbidding 
the custom entirely, and sent a company of sepoys 
to prevent it. Though this measure was a direct 
interference with the religious prejudices of the na¬ 
tives, not a murmur was heard through the country, 
and when it was mentioned twenty-five years after, 
as an argument for the abolition of Suttees, it was 
found to have been so entirely forgotten, that many 
denied that it had ever existed. 

The career of Lord Wellesley v r as the most bril¬ 
liant period of our Indian history. In the various 
wars into which he was forced, he extended this 
empire one third beyond its forme r size, and increas¬ 
ed the revenues to fifteen crores, forty lakhs of Ru¬ 
pees. But with this increase of revenue there was 
also -an increase of debt. The Directors expressed 
their severe displeasure at the warlike measures 
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lie bad pursued and were anxious to adopt a 
more peaceful policy. They were willing even to give 
up some of the advantages which had been gained. 
They were not yet convinced that in India we must 
be every thing, or nothing. They went so far as to 
charge Lord Wellesley with having infringed an Act 
of Parliament. Finding that he had lost the confi¬ 
dence of the Court, he sent a public reply in Coun¬ 
cil to their letter, and then resolved to withdraw 
from the Government. He embarked for England 
towards the close of 1805. On his arrival, he was 
assailed both in and out of Parliament, just as his 
two great predecessors, Clive and Hastings had been, 
though not with the same violence. Such was the 
return made for the wise and firm policy, and the 
brilliant success by which the empire had been so 
greatly enlarged. The most remarkable circum- 
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stance attending the attack made on him in Parli¬ 


ament, was that Lord Moira denounced his conduct 
ih the House of Lords, and declared the conquests 
he had made to be unjustifiable, and contrary to the 
Acts of Parliament. Within ten years of this time, 
Lord Moira having himself been appointed Gover¬ 
nor General, engaged in greater wars,and made more 
extensive conquests than those for which he had 
blamed Lord Wellesley. So difficult is it for those 
who have never lived and acted among Asiatics to 
judge of the propriety of political measures in India. 

The Court of Directors had now determh-ed to 
make peace at any sacrifice, and to reduce their ex- 
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lure. They‘selected Lord Cornwallis for the 
iw Governor General, and though he was greatly 
advanced in years, he agreed to their proposals, and 
embarked for Calcutta, where he landed on the 30th 
July, 1805. He proceeded without delay to the 
western provinces, to conclude treaties with the na¬ 
tive powers ; but his health gradually declined as he 
went on, and he expired at Ghazeepore on the 5th 
of October of the same year. When the intelligence 
of his decease reached England, the Directors, to 
shew their respect for him, presented his son with 
the sum of 40,000 Pounds. 

Sir George Barlow, the senior member of Coun¬ 
cil, immediately succeeded him as Governor Gene¬ 
ral. His appointment to this high office was con¬ 
firmed by the Court of Directors, but the King’s 
Ministers informed them that the nomination to this 
post belonged to them. Some sharp discussion took 
place, which was concluded by appointing Lord 
Minto as Governor General. It was during Sir George 
Barlow’s administration that the Government de¬ 
termined to take to itself the tax received on the 


|>ilg’um« at Juggunii^th, audio assume the direction 
uf the temple. Various means were devised to in¬ 
duce the people to resort to the temple, and thus to 
Increase the revenues of the state; and the system 
uhich was thou laid down, has now prevailed for 
uiore than thirty yea . 

Lord Minto landed in Calcutta on the 31st of 
duly, Hi 07. During liia administration, which 0 '*- 
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;d to the end of the year 1813, no mate: 
Change was made in the affairs of Bengal, except 
that the transit duties which had been taken oft’ by 
Lord Cornwallis in 1788, and laid on again in 1801, 
were placed under a new arrangement, more severe 
than ever. An addition was thus made to the re¬ 
venues of the country, but trade was interrupted, 
and the people were subject to the severest oppres¬ 
sion. In 1810, the islands of Bourbon and the Mau¬ 
ritius w r ere captured from the French by the Bri¬ 
tish ; and the next year, the rich island of Java was 


taken from the Dutch. 

In the year 1813, the Charter of the Company, 
which had been granted by Parliament twenty years 
before, expired, and a new Charter was given. Very 
important changes were made on this occasion in 
the affairs of the country. Before this period, for 
more than two centuries, the entire trade between 
England and India, had been exclusively in the hands 
of the Company. But the Company which had be¬ 
gun with a counting house, was now seated on the 
throne of India; and it w\as considered that the so¬ 
vereign should not trade. By the new arrangements 
of this year, the Company had the government, and 
the merchants, the trade of India. The difficulty 
which Europeans, not in the service, had experienc¬ 
ed in obtaining permission to go out to India, was 
relaxed ; and those to whom the Directors refused 
leave, were directed to apply to the Board of Con¬ 
trol. 
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the 4th of October, 1813, Lord Mintore?. g 
the Government of India into the hands of Lord 
Moira, afterwards the Marquis of Hastings, and re¬ 
turned to England, but died before he could reach 
his own house. 


. SECTION XIX. 

Lord Hastings, on assuming the government, found 
that the Nepaulese had been gradually making en¬ 
croachments on the English territories. The reign¬ 
ing family had obtained the sovereignty in Nepaul, 
by conquest, in the course of the last century, had 
gradually increased its dominions, and various dis¬ 
putes had occurred in the time of Lord Minto. Lord 
Hastings found that a war with Nepaul was inevit¬ 
able. He used all the means in his power so pre¬ 
serve peace, but the insolence of the Court of Kat- 
mandoo obliged him at length, in the year 1814, to 
declare war. Little was done in the first campaign, 
but in that of 1815, the British troops under Gene¬ 
ral Ochfcerlony were completely successful. The 
Nepaulese were obliged to purchase a peace By giv¬ 
ing up a large portion of their territories. 

The Pindarrees, a large body of mounted robbers, 
residing in Central India, had been in the habit for 
many years of plundering the whole of that country; 
and they had latterly entered the British territo- " 
ries. They were under the protection of the various 
kings and chiefs in that region. Their ravages were 
extended for more than a thousand miles ; and the 
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y t nse t 0 which the British government was 
^ -y&ur after year, to keep up a body of troops to re¬ 
pel them, began to be severely felt. It appeared 
. ; length to be the most advisable course, to make 
one grand effort to root them out of the coun¬ 
try. After having obtained the permission of the 
Court of Directors, Lord Hastings ordered a large 
army to be assembled from all the three Presiden¬ 
cies. The troops gradually surrouuded those free¬ 
booters in their haunts, and one by one cut up, and 
effectually destroyed all their divisions. While the 
army was in the field in pursuit of the Pindarrees, 
thc-Peshwa, the Nagpore Rajah and Holkar, all rose 
with me accord against the English, in the hope of 
being able, by a combined effort, to expel them from 
the country. But all these chief? were defeated; 
the Pesliwa and the Nagpore Rajah, were dethron¬ 


ed, and a large portion of their dominions was an¬ 
nexed to the British territories. All this was effect¬ 
ed under the Marquis of Hastings, who, ten years 

before, had denounced the same policy in the Mar¬ 
quis of Wellesley. He exhibited, on this occasion, 
though nearly sixty-five years of age, all that ’ 'is- 
d«m and energy', which so great an occasion de- 
3?he power of the Pindarrees and of the 
Mahrattas was entirely broken, and the British be- 


< one predominant in India. 

Before the days of Lord Hastings, no effort had 
been made to give the blessings of education fa the , 
peop! . It was considered bad policy to enlighten 
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because their ignorance was regarded a ; 1 
of security for the continuance of our empire. 
Lord Hastings rejected this barbarous notion. He 
declared that the British government had been plant¬ 
ed in India for the good of the people ; and that it 
was the duty of the English to raise them in the 
scale of civilization. A new era commenced in his 
reign; schools were set up, and efforts to improve 
the native mind, were, for the first time, encouraged. 
On the 29th of May, 1818, the first Native news¬ 
paper which had ever been published in India, ap¬ 
peared from the Serampore Press, under the title of 
the Sumachar Durpun. As soon as Lord Hastings 
was presented with a copy of it, instead of feeling 
alarm at this novel attempt to enlighten the people, 
he took, it into Council, and passed an order allow¬ 
ing it to be circulated at one-fourth of the ordinary 
postage. About the same period the Calcutta School- 
Book Society was formed at Calcutta, under the 
auspices of Lady Hastings, chiefly through the ef¬ 
forts of Mr. W. B. Bayley and Dr. Carey. At the 
same time, a School Society was formed in the metro¬ 
polis for the education of native youth. Large school 
hir instructing the natives through their own lan¬ 
guage were opened in the neighbourhood of Chin* 
surah by the Rev. Mr. May, arid in that of Seram 
pore by the Serampore Missionaries. The Ilindo*. 
College, at which so many thousand natives have 
imbibed a knowledge of the English language and of 
European science, w *; also established, through the 
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ions of Sir Edward Hyde East, Mr. J. H. 

'oton, and Mr. David Hare. The liberal spirit of 
the Marquis of Hastings was caught by the Euro¬ 
peans and natives ; and institutions which would not 
have been dreamt of some years before, sprung up, 
;md were supported with the utmost liberality. 

Lord Hastings left India in January, 1823. By 
his great exertions, during nine years, the territories 
of the Company had been greatly increased, the re¬ 
venues improved, and the debt diminished. At no 
period had the British empire in India, been in a 
more flourishing state. The treasury was full; and 
the income exceeded the expenditure by nearly two 


crores of Rupees a year. 

Mr. George Canning, one of the very ablest of all 
the king’s ministers, had for some time presided at 
the Board of Control, where he had obtained a com¬ 
plete knowledge of Indian affar'?. On the resignation 
of Lord Hastings; he was appointed Governor Ge¬ 
neral. But after his preparations were complete, the 
death of one of his colleagues led to his be 1 ng select¬ 
ed for an office of the highest trust in England. The 
Directors then fixed on Lord Amherst, who had 
proceeded ten years before to Pekin as embassador 
from the king of England, and sent him out as Go¬ 
vernor General. During the interval, between the 
departure of Lord Hasting?, and the arrival of Lord 
Amherst, who landed in Calcutta on the 1st of Au¬ 
gust, 1823, the post of Governor General war, filled 
by the senior Member of Council, M r . John Mm. 
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ILyidministration was remarkable only for the 
3* measure of laying restrictions on the Press. 

Lord Amherst found on his arrival in Calcutta, 
that the conduct of the Burmese required his imme¬ 
diate attention. The reigning family had obtained 
the throne of Ava, about the same time at which 
the English obtained their first possessions in Ben¬ 
gal. Ihe uing had recently conquered Miuiipore 
and Assam, and being thus inflated with pride* en¬ 
tertained the idea of extending his conquests to Ben¬ 
gal. W bile at peace with the English Government, 
he had pushed some of his troops iuto the Company’s 
territories in the direction of Caehar and Arra- 


can. He made an attack on the island of Shapooree, 
below the Teak Naf river, on the Arraean coast, and 
put to death some of the Mnall guard stationed there. 
When an explanation was demanded of him at Ava, 
he haughtily replied, that he would retain the island, 
and that unless his right to it was admitted, lie would 
invade Bengal. These aggressions induced the Go¬ 
vernor General to declare war against the Burmese 
on the 5th March, 1824. On the 11th May, the 
British troops landed in the Burmese territories and 


took possession of the valuable .seaport oft Rangoon. 
8oon after, the provinces of Assam and Arraean and 
the coast of Mergui were taken possession of. The 
British army advanced by slow degree toward* the 
capital, Ava; and in its progress took stockade after 
stockade, and town after town, and repeatedly de- 
1 the Bu mies. In the beginning of 
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British troops arrived within a few march 
merapoor, when the King, to save his capital, 
agreed to the terms proposed by the English ; and a 
treaty was concluded which passes under the name 
of the Treaty of Yandaboo. By it, the Burmese re¬ 
linquished to the English, Munipore, Assam and Ar- 
racan, and the whole of the Martaban coast, and a- 
greed to pay one crore of Rupees towards the ex¬ 
penses of the war., 

While the English troops were employed in hos¬ 
tilities with the Burmese,* discussions arose with the 
chief of Blmrtpore, Doo~jun Sal, who, with his bro¬ 
ther Madhoo Singh, attempted to take the govern¬ 
ment from the hands of their cousin, Bulwunt Singh, 
then a minor. Sir diaries Metcalfe made every 
exertion to bring Doorjun Sal to reason, but in vain; 
and it was seen that an appeal to arms had become 
necessary. The capture of this place was a matter 
of no ordinary importance. In 1805, it had been 
invested by Lord Lake, and a greater number of 
officers and men had perished in the siege than had 


ever fallen before any town besieged by the English 
in India. Though the Rajah paid twenty lakhs of 
Rupee* on the retirement of the English, yet the 
place was not taken. In fact it was the only fort 
which they had ever besieged without taking, and 
reports were accordingly spread from oik end of 
India to the other, that they never could reduce it. 


It was surrounded by a very thick mud wall, with 
a wide ditch at its base. While a large army was 
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l^mploycd in the Burmese territories, however, 
-aoi’cc of twenty thousand men, with a hundred pieces 
of artillery, was suddenly collected before it, and all 
India turned its eyes with deep anxiety on the move¬ 
ment. The operations begun on the 23d of Decem¬ 
ber, and on the 18th of January, 1826, the place 
vtas taken by Lord Combermere, the Commander- 
in-Chief. Doorjun Sal fell into the hands of the 
English, and was sent to the fortress of Allahabad. 
These military operations in Burmah and before 
Bhurtporc involved the Government in a debt of 
more than thirteen crores of Rupees. 

In 1827, Lord Amherst proceeded to the West¬ 
ern Provinces, and visited Delhi. An explanation 
then took place with the king, relative to the posi¬ 
tion and character of the British Government. The 
Governor General distinctly informed his Majesty, 
that whatever vassalage the English might be sup¬ 
posed to owe to the House of Timur was at an end, 1 
and that the crown of IJindoostan had passed over 
to them, i his declaration was made just sixty years 
after the battle of Plassey. The royal family was 
aeeply dejected at the intelligence. They felt, that 
whatever indignities they had experienced from the 
Mahrattas, their title to the empire of India had al¬ 
ways been respected; but they now perceived that 
the sceptre had for ever passed from them. The 
feelings of the people throughout India on this oc¬ 
casion were very blunt; and not the least concern 
was manifested in the matter. 
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>, ., 7< j^ord Amherst left the government in the han< 

of Mr. William Butterworth Bayley, and retarned 
to England at the close of March, 1828. When in¬ 
formation reached England of his intention to re¬ 
sign his office. Lord William Bentinck, brought his 
claims to the government before the Court of Di¬ 
rectors. lie had been Governor of Madras more 
than twenty years before; but in a hasty moment 
had been unjustly recalled by them. They admitted 
ills claim on this occasion, and he was appointed 
Governor General in 1827. It must be confessed 
that few men could have been found in England 
more fit for this important situation. Ilis Lordship 
arrived in Calcutta on the 4th of July, 1828. The 
finances of the country, which Lord Hastings had 
left in the most flourisliing condition not six years 
before, were now in the most deplorable state. The 
debt was terrific, and the expenditure exceeded the 
income. Lord William Bentiitck pledged himself to 
the Court before his departure to reduce the expen¬ 
ses. Immediately on his arrival, he appointed two 
Committees of finance, to examine, the one the Ci¬ 
vil, the other the Military branch of the public ex¬ 
penditure, and to point out what reductions might 
be made. By their advice a great, diminution of the 
public charges was made in all departments of the 
sendee. This Was necessarily an odious measure, 
and those who suffered from Lord William Ben- 
finck’s reductions, poured their abuse on him v ith- 
out measure, for having carried the Court's orders 
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execution. No public officer, to whose lot 
Is to reduce the expenses of the state, can ever 
expect justice, but from a succeeding generation. Ilis 
Lordship, notwithstanding all the clamor that was 
raised against him, pursued his way steadily and 
calmly, till he had succeeded in diminishing the pub - 
lie expenditure, and making a provision for wiping 
out the debt. 

The attention of Government had been drawn for 
many years to the rite of Suttee, and enquiries had 
been made to ascertain the extent to which it was 
practised, and the feelings of rlie people. A great 
number of the public officers represented that the 
natives were very much attached to it, and that it 
would be dangerous to abolish it. Lord William 
Bentiuck, on Ins arrival, examined the qiuvi ion with 
great care, and became convinced that the abolition 
of it was easy. The Supreme Council agreed with 
him in this opinion, and on the 4th of December, 
1829, that memorable act was passed, by which this 
cruel and murderous practice was extinguished 
throughout the British dominions. A number of 
wealthy and respectable natives took umbrage at 
this deed of mercy; they considered it an interior 
ence with their religions practices, and petitioned the 
Governor General to rescind the act. Lord William 
Bentiuck brought forward many strong reasons for 
abolishing the rite, and refused to agree to their peti¬ 
tion. * le assured the petitioners, however, that though 
the British government was obliged to prohibit a 
P 4 
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^stice which occasioned such a loss oflifeev 


-pfcar, it would not depart from those principles of 
toleration by which it had always been guided. At 
the same time an address was presented to Lord 
William Bentinck by another body of very influen¬ 
tial natives, at the head of whom were Dwarkanath 
Tagore, and Roy Kaleenath Ciiowdry, offering their 
warm thanks for this benevolent act. Those who 
advocated the rite, immediately established a l)hur- 
ma Subha, or Society, in Calcutta, raised large sub¬ 
s' riptions, and sent an English Attorney co Eng¬ 
land, with a petition to the Privy Council, to beg that 
the practice might be restored. But the King’s mi¬ 
nisters after having heard all that could be said in 
its favour, confirmed the abolition. Nine years have 
elapsed since the rite was forbidden, and not the 
slightest symptom of discontent has been manifest¬ 
ed. Indeed, this barbarous practice is now almost 
forgotten, and unless it be recorded on the page of 
history, the next generation will scarcely believe that 
it ever existed. 

In 1831, a great change began to be made in the 
Couris of Justice. Heretofore, natives had been em¬ 
ployed on mean salaries, in adjudging only the most 
trifling suits; but Lord William determined to em¬ 
ploy them to a much greater extent, and thus to 
r iise the native character. In this year, the salaries 
and the jurisdiction of the Moonsiffs and Sadder 
Aineens were increased; and a new class of officers, 
denominated Principal Sudder Ameens, was created, 
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ery large emoluments ami great judicial 
The office of Register was abolished, the Pro¬ 
vincial Courts were done away, and there remained 
only the Courts held by natives, the Zillah Judges, 
and the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. This was the 
foundation of the new system, which has now been 
in progress during the last eight years. The result 
of it is, that the primary hearing and decision of 
causes, is entrusted to those Courts which are chiefly 
superintended by natives ; and that European judges 
are employed only in hearing appeals from their de¬ 
crees. Great improvement was also made by Lord 
William Bentinck in the Criminal Courts. Formerly, 
the sessions were held once in six months by the 
Courts of Circuit ; then once in three months by 
the Commissioners, but at length it was ordered that 
they should be held once a month by the Civil and 
Session Judge ; thus the painful detention of prison ¬ 
ers and witnesses was avoided. It is impossible, 
however, in this brief sketch to detail the various 
improvements which were made during the active 
reign of Lord William Bentinck. They all had for 
their object, to raise the native character, and to 
simplify public business. 

In the year 1831, Ram Mohuu Boy embarked for 
England. He was the most enlightened native who 
had appeared for a long time in Bengal. He was by 
birth a Brahmun; and had been employed in situa¬ 
tions of trust under the British Government. He 
was well versed in Bengalee and Persian, in Sungs- 
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id English, and his mind was filled with 
is knowledge. He had endeavoured to withdraw 
his countrymen from the worship of the gods and 
goddesses, and to bring them back to the simple 
system of the Vedas. But strange to say r he was 
treated by his fellow-countrymen as a heretic, though 
the Hindoos still profess to be devoted to the Vedas. 
But even those who differed from him, admired his 
great talents, and considered it an honour to their 
country to have produced such a man. We have 
already mentioned, that the supremacy of the im¬ 
perial family of Timur was abolished in the time of 
Lord Amherst. The emperor was anxious to regain 
the honours which he had lost, and he determined 
to appeal to the Home authorities. He chose Ram 
Mohun Roy to plead his cause. Though in the ear¬ 
lier days ofHindooism it was considered no disgrace 
for a Hindoo to proceed to sea, yet in this iron age, 
a man is supposed to lose caste by going on board 
ship. Ram Mohun Roy, regardless of the frowns of 
his fellow-countrymen, embarked for England, where 
he was received with very great distinction. The 
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object of his voyage was not accomplished; the Bri¬ 
tish Government refused to restore the supremacy 
of the House of Timur, which had been a pensioner 
upon its bounty for thirty years, but Ram Mohun 
Rcy obtained an increase of three lakhs of Rupees 
to the income of this family. Ho died before his 
return, and lies buried near the city of Bristol. 

The year 1833 was a remarkable period in the 
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(jo/y of Bengal. It begun with the Fall of the greA 
uses of Agency, which had existed, some of them 
for half a century. The first, that of Palmer and 
Company, was obliged to close in 1830. The five 
others held on for three or four years ; but they fell 
at length, and involved the public in a loss of sixteen 
crores of Rupees, not two crores of which have been 
recovered from their assets. 

It was in this year also that the Charter of the 
Company was renewed after another lapse of twenty 
years. Great changes were thereby made in the 
public affairs of the country. The Company was 
obliged to give up all connection with trade in India, 
and their factories were ordered to be sold. Their 


trade to China, which, for the last twenty years had 
been their only support, they were obliged to resign; 
and in fact, to put off entirely the commercial cha¬ 
racter which they had borne for two hundred and 
♦hirty-three years, and to confine themselves to the 
government of India. It was provided that the hold¬ 
ers of East India Stock in England should receive 
sixty-five lakhs of Rupees a year out of the revenues 
of India for twenty years; a measure which has been 
universally and justly condemned. A Legislative 
Council was to be formed at Calcutta, to consist of 
aU the ordinary members of council, and of one 
member, not in the Company’s service. This Coun¬ 
cil was to pass laws for all India, and to control and 
r *guhte the Supreme Court. A Law Commission 
also nominated to frame a Code of Laws for the 
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country. The Governor General was m 
Supreme ruler throughout India > and the other 
Presidencies were placed under his authority. The 
Bengal Presidency was divided into two, that of 
Calcutta and that of Agra. Such were the principal 
alterations made by the new Charter. 

Great encouragement was given during tliG ad¬ 
ministration of Lord William Bentinck to the edu¬ 
cation of the people, especially in the English lan¬ 
guage. In 1813, parliament had directed that the 
sum of one lakh of Ptupees a year of the public re¬ 
venues should be laid out for the improvement of 
the people in learning. Tliij sum had been devoted 
almost entirely to the support of Sungskrit and Ara¬ 
bic literature, neither of which could be of any ser¬ 
vice to the body of the people. Lord William Ben¬ 
tinck considered the study of the English language 
as of far greater importance; and expended a sum 
greatly exceeding the grant of Parliament in the 
establishment of English schools. At the same time, 
he directed that the stipends which had been grant¬ 
ed to the students in the Government Sungskrh and 
Arabic Colleges should not bo renewed when the 


present incumbents had left them. By these and 
other means, the desire for the study of the English 
language became very generally diffused through the 
country. 

One of the most beneficial acts of h]s reign was 
the establishment of the Native Medical College in 
Calcutta upon a large scale. Professors were ap- 
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M d in every branch of study necessary to qualify^ 
Natives to become good surgeons and physici¬ 
ans. The benefit resulting from this institution is 
likely to be incalculable. 

It was during Lord William Bentinck’s reign that 
a Saving’s Bank was established in Calcutta, in or¬ 
der to promote economy among the people of the 
country. It has been crowned with the most com¬ 
plete success. His Lordship also turned his atten¬ 
tion to the Transit Duties. It had been the custom 
*rom time immemorial to levy duties on all articles, 
the growth of the country, passing from one part of 
it to the other. Custom Houses were planted upon 
all the great paths, whether by land or by water, 
mid officers were appointed to stop and search all 
goods. Thus the government raised a revenue by 
the interruption of commerce ; but the officers who 
were fixed at these toll houses took two Rupees 
themselves for every Rupee that was collected for 
government; in fact they so greatly oppressed the 
country, that this system was justly denominated 
by one of the most enlightened of t he European of- 
fleers connected with it, a curse. TL«* English found 
the duties in existence when they took the govern¬ 
ment from theMahomedans and they continued them. 
But the great mind of Lord Cornwallis saw at once 
the evils which they inflicted on the country, and 
1788, with one stroke of his pen he abolished the 
■ystem, and shut up all the custom houses in the 
■lUerioj of the country. Thirteen years after, when 
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ritish Government, was- looking about for 
^sources of revenue,, this tax was laid on again. 
Lord William Bentinck appointed Mr. C. E. Tre¬ 
velyan, of the Bengal Civil Service, to examine and 
report upon the system, and then nominated a Com¬ 
mittee to suggest the best means for abolishing the 
duties. Though they were not done away w'itk dur¬ 
ing his Lordship’s administration, yet the merit of 
having taken the first step towards abolishing them, 
is due to him. 

Lord William had been from the comm mceinent 
of his administration the great advocate of steam 
navigation both by sea and on the rivers of Bengal. 
He did all in his power to establish a monthly com¬ 
munication between England and India, but the Di¬ 
rectors threw every obstacle in the way, and severely 
censured him for having, even now aud then,, em¬ 
ployed the Hugh Lindsay in conveying the packets 
between Bombay and Suez. His Lordship however 
prevailed on them to adopt the plan of employing 
iron steamers to navigate the rivers of Bengal and 
the Western Provinces. These have been found so 
useful both by the Europeans and the natives; that 
it has been necessary to double the number, and in 
time it is hoped that they will become as necessary 
and as common in this country as they are in Eng¬ 


land and America. 

No war with external enemies disturbed Lord 
William Bentinck’s administration, which closed in 
March, 1885. It was passed in peace and tranquil- 
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id was devoted to the improvement of the 
The true character of it, however, cannot 
be ascertained till * the effects of his measures arc 
fully developed. Some of his plans ..may have been 
deficient in wisdom- but still his government of this 
great empire will always form an important era in 
its history, and the Natives will long have reason to 
ble&s his name. 
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